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PAR Laat 
INTRODUCTION 


THE RELEVANCE OF LABOR HISTORY AND TRADE UNION PHILOSOPHY TO THE WORK 
OF THE FEDERAL TASK FORCE 


The Role obebavorslustory 

Canadian laborghistory,, particularly trade union structure; 
government and philosophy, is one of several aspects of labor- 
management relations in Canada which is in need of systematic research 
and study welt is asfieldsyine which the: published ik wege cone is not 
On LysavedQmour eiso limitedgin ts coveragetand contents Much of the 
published material is devoid of that analytical interpretation which 
relates findings and conclusions to the practical day-to-day labor- 
management relationship. For this lack of relevance the Canadian 
historian has received much criticism and, as a result, his influence 


in moulding this relationship has been muted. As a result, the contri- 


QA. 


bution of labor history to the labor-management field in general an 
publicepolicyatormulation in particular has been limited. “Thishisea 
tragedy but one that Canadian labor historians quite rightly deserve. 
For the reason noted above, an absence of qualified scholars in 
the field, and a general lack of support for the activity by the 
Universities and funding Soe the role and influence of Canadian 
labor history on the labor-management relationship has not developed to 
the levels reached by the discipline in the United States. In Canada, 
the traditions and influence of institutions such as Johns Hopkins -and 


Wisconsin and the personalities of such scholars as Barnett, Ely, and 


Commons are absent, 

On the other hand Canadian labor history, particularly the 
structure, government, and philosophy of the Canadian Labor Movement, 
has much to contribute to the labor-management field, particularly 
public policy. It is a field in which there is much to be learned and, 
thanks to a prolific labor press and excellent archives and libraries, 
Le visa subject on which there is excellent research data, documents, 
_and materials available. 

The justification for support for Canadian labor history lies 
primarily in two areas, First, its ability to bring perspective to the 
contemporary labor scene and, second, it treveucee our understanding of 
the behavior of one of the parties to the labor-management relationship 
through an understanding of the way in which it views its role and 
function in the labor-management relationship. With respect to the 
former contribution, labor history places the present in its proper 
relationship with the past and in so doing gives meaning to contemporary 
events. The labor-management field is one in Gaten eonriice occupies 
a paramount role. It is one in which events are often identified as 
crises situations. Decisions. made in the presence of conflict and 
crises are sometimes made in response to the circumstances of the moment 
and subsequently such decisions are sometimes proven to be unwise. 

Labor history, as trade unionists know so well, provides the backdrop 
against which the circumstances of conflict and crises can be given the 
necessary element of perspective. In short, it slows down the decision- 


making process. The case in support of the relevance of labor history 


ee a 


was succinctly stated in Lloyd Ulman's’ classic? work The Rise: of the 
National Trade Union. 


Apart from the satisfaction of one's natural curiosity 
concerning past events - history is surely its own excuse 
for being - understanding past situations can be of great 
Valucrimetacilitating andéerstandine or the present... This 
proposition is none the less true for being trite, and it 
holds especially when the object of study has been subjected 
to environmental changes as dramatic as those experienced 

by the American Labor Movement in the past 20 years. 


One usually has a better chance of inferring the existence 

of a logical relationship between a given attribute of an 
institution and a particular facet of its environment if 

the period of observation lies in’ the’ fot-too-r1 ecent-past, 
Then, armed with information concerning such a relation- 
ship, one can attack the present from one of two directions. 
Noting a change in the institution itself, one should be 

able to isolate certain environmental factors from the 
contemporary flux and ascribe to them particular significance 
for the problem involved. Or, noting a recent change in 

sign or value of one of the ‘independent variables’ in an 
historical relationship, one is alerted for possible change 
of a particular variety in the institution under éxamina- 
tion. hus, hindsisht mrenesaid win, under standingvthe 

present - and such aid is not to be spurned, the availability 
of the modern social sciences notwithstanding. 


With respect to the second contribution, the trade union occupies 

a central role in the relationship in the sense that it functions as 

the advocate of change. It is the initiator. It is the agency which 
advocates changes in the system of setting forth terms and conditions 
under which people will be employed. Consequently, from the point of 
view of anyone associated with the labor-management relationship a 
thorough knowledge of how it thinks, why it thinks as it does, what it 
believes its role is - in short thé*dynamics and understanding of its 
behavior - are necessary prerequisites to any effective attempt to do 
business with it, to regulate it, to understand it, or even to gain 


advantage over it at the collective bargaining table. 


Despite the near void of published studies in Canadian labor 
history in general and specifically studies of trade union philosophy, 
structure and government, students of the Canadian industrial relations 
system have drawn firm "conclusions" regarding the dynamics of trade 
union behavior. However, inasmuch as the field has wel been systemati- 
cally studied (indeed it is a barren waste land) these "conclusions", © 
often formulated in the context of conflict and crises, are little more 
than hypotheses - a result possibly of the organic link between the 
Canadian and American trade union movements and the fact that most 
Canadian scholars have studied the hen diel industrial relations scene 
and tend to look at the Canadiar scene from the American perspective. 

Several challenging hypotheses concerning trade union behavior 
have been offered in recent years by Canadian scholars. In some instances 
these hypotheses were formulated from observations made in the contem- 
porary scene. In very few cases was there any systematic attempt to 
validate these hypotheses. As a result it should prove interesting to 
attempt to check out these theories against the record of the more 
distant past in order to determine whether the alleged conclusions are 
in fact historical constants or merely episodes in the unfolding 
relationship between labor and management. 

The Role of Trade Union Philosophy 

The scope of this study is limited to the evolution of the 
philosophy of the Canadian trade union movement between the years 1935 
and 1967. From the point of view of those concerned with public policy 


(the regulation of the industrial relation system) it is not only logical 


but also imperative that any systematic review of the industrial 
relations system of Canada include an examination of the evolution of the 
philosophy of the Canadian trade union movement. This examination is 
necessary for a number of reasons. 

iy there’ vs considerable evidence to suggest that many of 
the so-called contemporary ‘labor problems’ involve a basic fundamental 
difference in the philosophies which guide the actions of labor, manaege- 


ment, and government in the labor-management field. There appear to be 


fundamental différéncés on matters such “as (4) the criteria to be used 
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in the justification of wage increases, (b) the introduction o 
and technological change, (c) trade union methods and tactics, (d) emplover 
defensive tactics, and (e) the rights of management. Hence, in any attempt 


to reduce or eliminate these differences, it is imperative that the 


rH 


position of the parties to these differences be fully explored. Many o 
these differences are the reswkt-om basic differences in philosophy. 

2. A more complete and thorough knowledge of trade union 
philosophy should lead to not only a better understanding of labor's 
position on issues in the labor-management field, but also help to 
PGGnti fy ces direction and) nature Of change needed in order tor establish 
a labor-management climate which is complementary to its philosophy. 
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3. It is often suggested that trade union philosophy is monolit 
That the trade union movement is of one philosophy. On the other hand, 
there is good reason to believe that trade union philosophy is not 


homogeneous, but heterogeneous, in that philosophy may differ sharply 


from one part of its structure to another. Should it be demonstrated 


that there is indeed sharp differences in philosophy within the 
movement, those who are in a positioa to recommend changes ave placed 
in somewhat of a dilemma. Which and whose philosophy should be recog- 
nized? If it is demonstrated that one component part is more affected 
by or interested in some element of philosophy, whose views should 
receive recognition? Since there is a possibility that the legislative 
Sh etacialoeeeiel irk nets Serene relations in Canada may be changed, it is 
important that these internal differences in trade union philosophies 
be identified. 

4, The published literature on Canadian trade union philosophy 
seems to assume that, because of the organic link between the Canadian 
and American movements, they have adopted essentially the same philosophy. 
In addition, much of the present public policy was borrowed directly 
fron the American jurisdiction, and as such, it also seems to assume 
an identical philosophy in the two countries. However, there is 
considerable evidence that the present philosophy may not be identical 
(if it ever was). In recent years the Canadian trade union movement 
has not only adopted policies which run counter to the American trade 
union philosophy, but also has adopted elements of philosophy that are 
uniquely Canadian. Hence, in recasting public policy, are identifica- 
tion of these differences would be most necessary in order to ensure 
that no incorrect assumptions on Canadian trade union philosophy were 
introduced, 

Clearly, the objective sought in the industrial relations 


system is the accommodation of conflicting interests. The system must 


come up with results that all parties can live with. It follows from 


this; that the system must take cognizance of the attitudes, 
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complement the labor-management philosophies of the parties 


who are affected by their relationship. 
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APPROACH AND ME'THODOLOGY USED IN THE STUDY 


Apprcach 


The objectives of this study were to (a) identify and elaborate 
on the character, content, and dimensions of ion lan trade union 
philosophy and (b) to determine the influence of trade union philosophy 
on the character and conduct of the Canadian labor-management relationship. 
It seeks to identify the forces that moulded this philosophy, and to isolate 
the influences shaping its evolution during the period under review. It 
seeks to draw conclusions dealing with not ay the evolutionary character 
of trade union euTecoenae but also its Brecene character. 

With respect to the first objective, the central thrust of the 
study is centered on the formulation and articulation of Canadian trade 
union philosophy. The central questiong examined include: 

1. What is meant by trade union philosophy? 

2. How is the philosophy of a trade union formulated? 

3. Is this philosophy subscribed to by all components in the 
Canadian trade union structure - is there consensus? 

4. On what subjects has the trade union movement expressed its 
philosophy? and, 

5. To what extent does the philosophy emanate from the "soul" 
of the movement and to what extent does it emanate from the environmental 
situation within which the movement finds itself. 

To uncover how trade union philosophy is formulated and to 
Beeler Les noG Lares ak It is necessary to determine the ways 


in which the philosophy manifests itself in the on-going labor-management 


relationship.» )Here thevicentral questions) are: 

1. In what ways does trade union philosophy affect trade 
union behavior? 

2. To what degree is trade union behavior governed by its 
philosophy? 

3. To what extent can our understanding of its philosophy be 
used to predict trade union behavior? and, 

4. In what ways does the philosophy towards the relationship 
differ from that of the employer or of government - what are the central 
points of difference? 

The Canadian trade union movement has definite and clearly 
articulated opinions on a wide variety and range of subjects ranging 
fron comment on the economic’ system, Canadian society, through to the 
labor-management relationship itself. By its very nature it advocates 
change, resists the status quo and at every opportunity, whether invited 
to do so or not, assumes the role of the conscience and spokesman for 
Canadian bEnGS (nionzstst With haswatritudesttowards) the world around it ; 
values to which it subscribes, and an outlook which distinguishes it 
fron other Canadian institutions - certainly the other participants in the 
Canadian industrial relations system. It constantly assumes a questioning 
and critical stance, It is extremely aware of its environment and equally 
aware of events which take place in this environment. 

In a recent paper Aranka Kovacs stated the observation this way: 

. . . unionism is an institution which represents many complex 

and interrelated relationships resting not only on economic 


forces, but also on psychological, political, and social motiva- 
tions. As an institution in society the trade union organization 
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alters with the changes occurring in a progressive nation - 
altering and adapting while at the same time acting on the 
direction and evolution of the structural society in which it 
exists and functions. That is, while the development of the 
trade union movement is affected by the social and political 
structure in which it is allowed to grow, as a social force 

it too is influential in; shaping that environment, err tiee or 
indirectly, through its collective activities and policies. 


Methodology 


The field of labor history in general and trade union philosophy 
in particular is.a difficult, field stovresearchsbecause offtierdi = trcmity 
in developing completely satisfactory approaches to the problem and of 
incorporating the more rigorous research methodologies. Reed Tripp, 

a recognized labor economist, stated the issue this way. 

In considering the intellectual basis for broad social 

movements, the structures of precise scientific method 

must obviously be strained. Such resources as interpreta- 


tive analysis and even insight, with a test of reasonableness, 
must necessarily be involved. 


In the light of the limited time and manpower resources available and the 
general difficulty of the cen it was decided to approach the problem 
through the well established but admittedly limited documentary research 
method. In using this approach, it was assumed that the data needed to 
draw valid conclusions would be contained in published records of 
Canadian trade union bodies, particularly their convention proceedings, 
journals, and papers. It should be noted that this approach does not 
easily lend itself to a rigorous empirical analysis. However, as noted 
below, some "empirical" techniques have been used. 


Having established the approach to be used, the data were gathered 


and analyzed using the following steps and procedures: 


er ilah as 


is Determination of labor bodies and publications to be 
examined, Primary attention was given to four national centers - Trades 
and Labor Congress of Canada (TLC), All-Canadian Congress of Labor (ACCL), 
Canadian Congress of Labor (CCL), and Canadian Labor Congress (CLC) - and 
eight international and national unions - Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers (CBRT), Canadian Union of Public Employees 
(CUPE), International Chemical Workers (ICW), International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers (MM), United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America (UE), United Packinghouse Workers of America (UPw), 
United Steelworkers of America (USW), and the United Automobile Workers 
(UAW). 

fiemcomplete ist Of abor bodies, title of publications, “and 
dates examined are given in Appendix A. The labor bodies examined 
iticluceceall Nationa! centers and a cross section of (a) international 
Unions we Dy national unions, (Cc) «district and local unions, and (d) 
unaffiliated labor press publishers. Primary publications examined 
included reports of convention proceedings, labor journals, labor papers, 
and numerous trade union published pamphlets and bulletins. In addition, 
several secondary sourves proved of value and all of these are reproduced 
in the bibliography. | 

2. Determination of the location of the required publications 
and documents. Nearly all publications were obtained at the Federal 
Department of Labor Library, Ottawa. Most of the publications were on 
microfilm, the balance was available in the original form. 


3. Selection and reproduction of documents from the publications 


examined, Documents were selected during May to August 1966 by two 
qualified research assistants and were selected after a complete reading 
on the basis of their relevance to Canadian trade union philosophy. If 
their relevance was in doubt they were selected anyway. The final 
determination of relevance was léft to the present author, Documents 
were produced from microfilm using a 3M microfilm reader printer. 
Documents were produced from original materials using a Xerox 2400 copy 
Praia The total number of documents obtained for classification and 
analysis exceeded 13,000 pages. 

4. Classification of documents. The documents obtained were 
classified during September 1966 to May 1967. They were arranged in 
chronological order by labor body in accordance with the issue presented 
in Table I. This system was developed after examining classifications 
systems used in a number of United States trade union philosophy studies. 
In cases where the documents related to more than one issue the document 
was cross referenced. 

5. Analysis of the documents. Documents were analyzed between 
June to September 1967 along two dimensions. First, the position taken 
by the labor body on the particular issue discussed in the document. 
Second, the frequency with which the labor body spoke out on the issue. 
The first dimension can be analyzed only in qualitative terms. In this 
regard the qualitative dimension, that is a statement of position, is 
reflected in the study by reference to the Abad eit. einai However , 
with the aid of content analysis techniques the second dimension was 
analyzed in somewhat "empirical" terms. Using this technique it was 


possible to determine: 


(a) what labor bodies spoke out on what issues, 

(b) how frequently labor bodies spoke out on what issues, 

(c) through rank ordering, what issues received greatest 
attention by each labor body, and 

(d) a labor body's shift of emphasis from one issue or set 
of issues to another through time. 

The report itself is divided into four parts. The first, 
continuing with Section C gives attention to the concept of trade union 


philosophy, formulates the operational concepts used in the study, and 


advan 
a number of general propositions underlying Canadian trade union 
philosophy. 
Part II, comprising Sections D & E, presents and analyses the 
statistical results relating to the contribution of national centers 
and international/national unions to trade union philosophy. In addition, 


the history of the national centers and the international/national union 
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is set out in a brief overview. 

Part III examines in some detail the philosophical controversy 
among the several national centers formed during the period under review. 
Section F compares the major philosophical differences between the TLC and 
ACCEL. section © directs attention to differences between the TLC and CCL. 
Several distinguishing aspects of CLC philosophy are outlined in Section H. 
Part IV presents at some length the philosophy of the Canadian trade 
union movement in terms of its content or position. Section 1; focusing 
on internal issues, relates the representative philosophy in the areas of 


labor-management relations, labor and political action, and internal 


Patt 


trade union affairs. Section J, deals with the central issues in external @ 
philosophy, specifically social welfare and economic policy. The 


conclusions reached as a result of the preceding findings are dealt with 


th DeCtLOmIN. 
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THE CONCEPT OF TRADE UNION PHILOSOPHY 


t 


The history of trade union organization in Canada is largely the 
history of trade union organizations seeking an effective philosophical 
framework, and of adopting a structural form which gives practical 
day-to-day meaning to this framework. An effective philosophical frame- 
work in the sense that the philosophy defines not only the role that 
tradesunionism is to. assume in Canadian economic and social affairs, as 
well as the attitudes and values that labor holds in economic and social 
affairs, but also recognizes the economic and social realities that must 
be accommodated within the philosophy. An effective philosophical! frame- 
work is one that produces results. Results in terms of labor's objectives 
of better wages, hours, working conditions, and legislation favorable to 
the interests of organized labor. To a very high degree, changes in 
hilosoph resent a realization on the part of org 


re anized labor 


portion of organized Labor 


imporent, and without, results, 


different writers, It is a somewhat difficult term to fully define 
and for this reason it may be wise to pause and examine it in more 
detail. 

In.this study, the term is used to describe the attitudes, 
values, and outlook of the movement on specific issues which, when taken 
together, tell us something of the way in which it not only views its 


Polensnd=s tunel Lona uethe, Canadian economic and social scene, but also 
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tells us of its position on events which transpire within the economic 


and social scene. Note that trade union philosophy looks inward as well 


al Gok 


as outward. In general terms, it looks inward to ask three fundamental 
questions: (a) What is the role of organized labor and what are its 
objectives? (b) What means or methods should be used to pursue these 
objectives? and, as a corollary, (c) What structure should be adopted 
in order to effectively advance this role, objectives, and method? 

The answers to these three questions constitute the internal elements of 
trade union philosophy. It can be determined by identifying the attitude, 
values, and outlook of the movement on issues which are internal in 
nature. In a like manner, trade union philosophy looks oaevane to ask 


the question: Is the socio-economic climate in which we operate 


supportive of the objectives we seek? The answer to this question 


constitutes the external elements “ef Erade Union pitlosophy.” Leecanm be 


determined by examining the position of organized labor on the ever 
unfolding issues in the socio-economic scene in Canada. 

More specifically, as a result of the work done in the study, it is 
possible (for analytical purposes) to classify the specific issues 
which have received the attention of the movement during the period 
under review into two main groups - internal issues or issues within the 
House of Labor, and external issues or issues relating to the economic 
and social setting within which labor must work. In turn, each of these 
two groups can be further classified. The complete classification is 
given in Tablet, 

In interpreting Table I the reader should not conclude that at 
any given time all of these issues were evident in trade union philosophy 
or that they were shown equal importance by all labor bodies. On the 
contrary, the strength or importance of each issue varied through time 


and from one labor body to another. At one point in time the internal 
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TABLE I 


ISSUES IN CANADIAN TRADE UNION PHILOSOPHY, 1935-1967 
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Internal Issues 


1. Labor-Management Relations 
a) Terms and conditions of employ- 
ment 
b) Right to organize 
c) Right to bargain collectively 
d) Right to strike 
e) Right to picket 
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3. Internal Trade Union Affairs 
a) Structure of organized labor 
b) Government of organized labor 
c) Form of organization 
d) Regulation of internal affairs 


4. Regulation of Employer Practices 
a) Regulation of prices and 
profits 
b) Defense activities against 
unions 


Externals (ssues 


Social Welfare 

a) Pensions 

b) Unemployment insurance 
c) Family allowances 

d) Health insurance 

e) Education 

£) Workmen's compensation 


Economic Policy 

a) Housing 

b) International. trade 

c) Banking and credit 
institutions 

d) Employment 

e) Nationalization of industry 

£) Income tax 

g) Manpower development and 
utilization 


Structure of Government 
a Ju beUconet tution 

b) Parliament aftairs 

c) Decision making proce 
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Foreign Affairs 


category received major attention with little concern expressed over 


external issues. At other times it was the opposite. Also, within each 


of the two categories, the strength or importance of each issue varied 


through time. Looking at trade union philosophy in dynamic evolutionary 


terms one finds a sometimes slow or sometimes rapid shifting of emphasis 


from one issue to another in response to the ever unfolding developments 


within the House of Labor or the environment within which it operates. 


Upon further examination, it became evident that most of the 


documents dealing with internal philosophy were from publications issued 
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by (a) national unions, (b) international unions (c) district and 
regional unions, and (d) local unions. On the other hand, the vast 
majority of abate relating to external philosophy were issued by 
(a) national centers, (b) provincial federations, and (c) local councils. 
In the literature dealing with Canadian trade union structure, 
it is emphasized that certain parts of the structures serve particular 
functions, The findings here not only support this contention but 
extend the generalization to matters of philosophy and its formulation. 
lites: clear ‘thatinednternal mat tere such as (a) labor-management 
relations, (b) Mabor and pokiticaiaciiion (cy internat tracesun10n 
afianrs.. ard, Udy a regulation of employer practices, the philosophy 
relating to these issues is determined and expressed by the national and 
international unions. On the other hand, in matters which are external 
in nature such as (a) social welfare, (b) economic policy, (c) the 
structure of government, and (d) foreign affairs, the philosophy appears 
to be primarily determined and expressed by the national centers. 
Primarily in the sense that the national and internationals do 
influence, indeed formulate, the philosophy of the national center. 
On the other hand, seldom has the national center influenced the 
philosophy of the national and international unions. There is consider- 
able evidence to conclude that in matters internal the national and 
international unions are autonomous. On the other hand, the national 


: e,! 4 ; 4 
2 is merely a creature of its affiliated organizations." 


center 
In a very real sense, the Canadian trade union movement has 


quite clearly defined areas of philosophical jurisdiction. Over the 


period under review, 1935-1967, seldom have these jurisdictions been 


breached. 

It is indeed extremely difficult to separate Canadian trade 
union philosophy from Canadian trade union structure. They go hand in 
hand. The structure of the movement is the organizational manifestation 
of its philosophy. To change philosophy is. to change its structure. To 
changesistructure 1s to change philosophy... Throughout most of the period 
under review (the exception being 1955-1967) the Canadian trade union 
movement operated under at least two structures and at least two 
philosophies. 

Because of the multiplicity of structures and the philosophical 
jurisdictions within each structure (the degree of jurisdictions varied 
from one structure to another), it is difficult to talk in any meaning- 
ful way, of a single philosophy subscribed to by the "Canadian trade 
union movement." 

Despite the very real possibility of differences on philosophy 
within a given trade union structure, the Canadian trade union movement 
has established fairly well-defined schools of philosophy. That is, 
within the sepumens aRCHE is agreement on the basics of the philosophy, 
and the structure stands united in its opposition to structures which 
represent an alternative school of philosophy. The internal differences 
are of a minor nature when compared with the differences between the two 
schools of trade union philosophy. In the latter case, differences focus 
on basic fundamental issues whereas in the former case differences focus 
On procedures, degree, or possibly implementation. 

In terms of philosophy, the national trade union centers 


established between 1935 and 1967 reflect two primary schools of trade 


eta. Fe 


union philosophy - the class collaboration philosophy and the class 


conscious philosophy. That is, each center and its member affiliates 
had an affinity towards one school of philosophical thought over the 
other. 

The philosophy of class collaboration is a philosophy of 
international trade unionism. It was this philosophy raed mee (2 manifested 
in the Dominion Trades and Labor Congress of 1886, the international 
relationship, and it is the current philosophy of the Canadian Labor 
Congress. The philosophy of class consciousness was the philosophy of 
organizations that set themselves up in opposition to the philosophy of 
international trade unionism. Organizations such as the National Trade 
and Labor Congress, ee All-Canadian Congress of Labor, the Canadian 
Federation of Labor, the One Big Union, and to some extent, the Canadian 
Congress of Labor. Chart 1 relates the major trade union structures to 
the two schools of philosophical thought. 

The essential elements of these two opposing schools of trade 
union philosophy are not difficult to discern and are well documented in 
the proceedings and records of each organization. In broad terms, the 
major differences focused on: (a) the role of organized labor and its 
objectives, (b) the means or methods to be used in pursuit of its 
objectives and, as a corollary, (c) the structure to be adopted in order 
to effectively advance this role and method. Note that the focus of 
philosophical differences centered on what were earlier classified as 
internal elements of Rep aul - role and methods. In matters external, 


the differences were one of degree rather than fundamentals. On most 
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external issues, there was near or complete agreement on philosophy. 

The philosophy of international trade unionism was the philosophy 
of class collaboration. It was this philosophy that emerged after great 
debate in the platform of the American Federation of Labor in 1886, and 
by the turn of the century was the predominant philosophy of the American 


W 


Sabor Movement. It was the philosophy of “pure and simple business 


' It was a philosophy that was arrived at 


unionism" and of ''Gomperism.' 
after searching examination of other alternative positions. 

The philosophy of class collaboration accepted not only the existing 
economic system, but also the form of government that went along with it. 
The role of the trade union movement was one of wringing improvements in 
wages, hours, and working conditions from reluctant American employers. 

It was a pragmatic philosophy, and cast the government's role in secondary 
terms. Its method was collective bargaining. Its weapon was the, work 
stoppage. Its structure in turn was shaped to maximize its chosen method - 
organization within exclusive jurisdictions by crafts, surrender of local 
autonomy to the central body of the craft (the national or international 
trade union), internal government by constitution and bylaws, and the 
development of a "defense" or strike fund. It sought to organize workers 
wherever non-union labor or product met the competition of union labor or 
product. It emphasized solidarity of the craft or trade, and in matters 
of collective bargaining and the strike, the central organization of the 
craft or trade was given complete autonomy. To the national federation - 
the American Federation of Labor - fell the responsibilities for acting as 


a spokesman for all organized labor, and advancing labor's legislative cause 


So a 


within the established political framework. It adopted an independent 


political stance. The cornerstone of this philosophy was self-centered 


self-help and sole reliance on the resources within the "House of Labor. 


The philosophy of elaee consciousness trade unionism was 
diametrically opposed to the philosophy of the class collaboration. It 
was what class collaboration represented that class conscious trade 
unionism rejected. The following words drawn from a-recently published 
class conscious interpretation of Canadian labor history serve to 


illustrate? 


In the period under review, trade union progress demanded 
a fighting wage policy. Organization of the unorganized, 
unity, industrial and Canadian unionism, political action. 
Yet the dominant trade union officialdom in Canada, and 
its ally, U.S. international headquarters resisted. Why? 
One reason was class collaboration. Not the word or 
ideological trend, although it was a word and ideologi 
trend. Not collective bargaining or legislative represe 
rdin 
5S 


tations to governments, but something distinct: Subordinating 
movement's interest to reconciliation with the employers, 


settling for less than it was possible realistically to get. 


| 


The philosophy of class conscious trade unionism rejected the 
acceptance of the existing economic and political systems. In their place 
they advocated various degrees of reform ranging from direct worker control 
of the means of production, to direct worker representation in Che existing 
economic and political system. In answer to the dictum of organization 
by crafts by a central union with exclusive jurisdiction, the philosophy 
called for a loose organization of all workers in an industry whether 
skilled or unskilled into one organization. It was a philosophy which 
placed great emphasis on the unity and solidarity of labor regardless of 


one's trade or calling. In terms of method, they placed less emphasis on 


on 


collective bargaining and the strike against the employer, and more emphasis 
on political action and the demonstration of labor solidarity through the 
general or industrial strike. 

In Canada, the philosophy of class collaboration trade unionism - 
international trade unionism - was first introduced with the establishment 
of the Dominion Trades and Labor Congress of Canada in 1886. Through the 
years, with the rise of the CIO in the United States and the CCL here in 
Canada, the organization by craft element of the class collaboration 
philosophy was broadened to include organization by industry (semi-skilled 
and unskilled workers) although still within the context of the notion of 
exclusive jurisdiction. Today, the class collaboration philosophy 
represents the philosophy of all but a very small section of the Canadian 
Trade Union Movement. It is a philosophy which is subscribed to by national 
unions as well as international unions. 

Just as the international trade union link has greatly influenced 


the structure of the movement, it has also greatly influenced the 


philosophy of the movement. It would be a great mistake to underestimate 
the influence of this organic link on philosophy formulation in Canada. 
To a very great extent, ‘it has preempted the necessity of the movement to 


formulate a philosophy of its own. 


During the period under review, the propriety of the presence of 
international trade union structure and philosophy occupied the central 
stage of Canadian labor's efforts at philosophy formulation. This presence 
also provided the issue over which elements within the movement set up 


alternative structures and alternative philosophies. While much of the 


debate over this presence has generated more alarm and concern than 


tHe .factstwould justiry; itherescanrhe veittle- doubt that this presence 


has greatly contributed ito thescomparatively muted ,.-elusive, halfh 


interest in philosophy shown by the Canadian movement when compared to 


os 


the interest in philosophy of its American counterparts. 

There are a number of reasons for’ this. First, more often than 
not, as.one would expect, the attitudes, values, and outlook of an 
international union operating in Canada on a given issue are those of 
the international at large and, in most cases the debate and dialogue 
has’ precededithe raisingiofithe issuéjin Canada.. As alresult,, the 
attitudes, values, and outlook of the Canadian section are those whicn 
have been previously adopted by the international at large. With little 
effort, it can be demonstrated that most of the elements of philosophy 
of international unions in Canada were not the subject of debate in Canada, 
were not the subject raised in convention of Canadian sections, but were 
simply embraced by the sections almost as part of the process of 
affiliation.? We have then unions operating in Canada which have not 
formulated a philosophy but which have adopted a philosophy. 

Second, the presence of internationals in Canada has also affected 
the degree to which national centers such as the CCL and TLC were able 
to contribute to the formulation of Canadian labor philosophy. The 
philosophy of the CCL and TLC could not deviate substantially from that 
of the internationals because of the overwhelming power that the 
internationals had in CCL and TLC policies and programs. There were 


several occasions when elements within the national center attempted 


Se 


to independently formulate philosophy but, since it conflicted with 
standing international policy, it was prevented from doing so because 
of the threat of withdrawal hy ‘he internationals. ree result, unlike 
the national center of the United States - the AFL-CIO - a national 
center of Canada made up of locals of international affiliates is not 
as influential in determining the philosophy of the movement as a whole. 
The Canadian National Center, stripped of any effective means of moulding 
national philosophy had to limit its sphere of activity to other 
activities, such as its annual presentations to the provincial and federal 
governments. These activities, as the founding fathers cogently 
observed, did not conflict with the activities and programs of the 
international unions in Canada. In the United States, it was on the 
convention floor of the internationals and the AFL-CIO at which the 
philosophy of the movement was hammered out. It was this philosophy which 
was embraced by the international elements in Canada. As a Pegs 
Canadian labor bodies often found their convention agenda devoid of any 
issues which related to the philosophy of their respective organizations. 
As a generalization, it can be said that the Canadian trade 
union movement, although at times quite reluctantly, has had to operate . 
within the philosophy of international trade unionism. Attempts to 
Operate outside of this philosophy could be done only at the risk of 
destroying the international relationship. In every case, and independent 
home grown Canadian trade union philosophy has had to yield to the 
international relationship. Having said this, it should also be pointed 


out that during the period under review there was some evidence that the 


a a 


determination to establish an independent Canadian trade union 
ont losopny. has been growing while the international relationship has 
been weakening. This is particularly true at the present time. 

In considering the philosophy of Canadian national centers, it 
must be realized that a national center is the creature of its bird listed 
SHEA ane That is, the national center is created from the bottom 
up. AS a result, not only is the Soe of the national center 
formulated by its affiliates, but also its role. The various national 
centers under review in this study represented affiliates which shared 


not only similar philosophies, but also similar ideas as to the role of 


a national center. In this sense ENG Lhe Onl VAtCiue Source Or trade 
union philosophy Vs, the mathonal vorwinternational ‘trade union and their 
locals, The philosophy of a national center is at best a reflection of 


the philosophy of this true source. In some cases, such as the TLC and 


CCL, affiliates were firmly committed to a common philosophy and a 
common national center role. In other cases, such as the ACCL, affiliates 
tended to be divided over philosophy and saw differing roles for the 


national center. 


agg hs 
PART II 


NATIONAL UNIONS TO PHILOSOPHY 


EMPHASIS IN NATIONAL CENTER PHILOSOPHY 


The National Centers 

In terms of membership and collective agreements, the Canadian 
trade union movement of 1935 had come a long way from its origins in the 
1840s. However, when left to its own devices, and before the aid of the 
membership and agreement building statutory dictum of compulsory collective 
bargaining, its growth and development in terms of membership, collective 
agreements, structure, and philo:ophy was troubled, cumbersome, irregular, 
and painfully slow. 

Before its 10th birthday, the pains of a distorted structural 
growth and a divided philosophy foreshadowed recurring weaknesses which 
stilleplague it) in’ the 'presenteday.9" From within’ the ranks of labor’rose 
the question of political representation versus collective bargaining; of 
international trade unionism versus national trade unionism. For the 
next 36 years these two issues drained the strength of the infant structure 
seeking movement. 

A century ago, when the Canadian economy was largely agricultural, 
and concentrations of population and industry were few, labor organization 
extended little beyond local units, despite the fact that a few labor 
unions were in existence in Canada as early as the 1820S. Today, union 
locals number more than 8,600, and most of their central organizations 
are affiliated with one of the two national centers of Canada - the 
Canadian Labor Congress, the larger, and the Confederation of National 


Trade Unions, which operates almost exclusively in Quebec. 
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Union membership is nearing ewe million and is widely dispersed 
industrially, occupationally, and geographically. About one in every 
four members of the labor force and about one in every three non- 
agricultural paid workers belong to the trade union movement. 

A unique feature of the Canadian labor movement is its international 
character, and the growth of the union movement in this country has been 
greatly influenced by events and developments within the trade union 
movement of the United States. Although there have been several attempts 
in the past 100 years to "nationalize" the labor movement in Canada, only 
that part in the CNIU, a few national unions in the CLC, and a few 
independent unions have no international connection. 

International trade unionism began in this country in the decade 
preceding confederation when unions operating in the U.S. began to form 
locals in Upper Canada. Not until 1873, after confederation, was an 
attempt made to form a national federation of unions, In that year, 30 
local unions in Ontario formed the Canadian Labor Union. The CLU held 
conventions for several successive years, but the organization failed to 
thrive. But a Canadidn Assembly organized in 1881 by the Knights of Labor, 
which had been established in the U.S. in 1869, was able to claim a 
membership of 16,000 by the end of the 1880s. The Knights organized workers 
regardless of trade or occupation, 

In 1886, still searching for structure and philosophy, the Canadian 
movement established its legislative watchdog the Dominion Trades and 
Labor Congress of Canada. In 1893 it became the Trades and Labor Congress 


of Canada, a body that existed under that name for the next 63 years. The 


Trades and Labor Congress of Canada, created in the image and shadow 
of the American Federation of Labor but with much more limited powers, 
and born at the height of the cortroversy over international trade 
unionism, precipitated the inevitable question of dual jurisdictions. 
The debate continued. Finally, overwhelmed by AFL sentiment, the TLC 
convention of 1903 acceded to the Berlin Declaration: 
(The TLC) shall form organizations in localities where none 
at present exist into local unions, but in no case shall any 
body of workingmen belonging to any trade or calling at 
present having an international or national union be granted 
agcharter. In thesevent of the tormation_of an international 
or national union of the trade or calling of the unions so 
chartered being formed, it shall be the duty of the proper 
officer of the Congress to see that the said union becomes:a 
member of said international or national union. Provided that 
not national union be recognized, where an international union 
exists.8 
Out went the dualist and with their ouster came the parade of 
Canadian nationalists - the National Trades and Labor Congress, the 
Canadian Federation of Labor,-and the All-Canadian Congress of Labor - 
until finally in the late 1930's the nationalist battle cry of "Canada 
for the Canadians'' was lost in the ever popular appeal of "Industrial 


Unionism" 


and its servant the Canadian Congress of Labor. 

Another notable separation from the mainstream of international 
trade unionism occurred in 1919 when a group objecting to the emphasis on 
craft unionisin anuthe, TLC, and advocating, more direct, political.action in 
preference to legislative submissions, formed the One Big Union. This 
labor body sought to organize by industry rather than by trade. It gained 


prominence after the Winnipeg General Strike of 1919, at which time it 


claimed a membership of 41,500. But it soon began to decline, and at the 


ay ee 


time of its entry into the Canadian Labor Congress in 1956 had only 
6,000 members. 

In Wo2/eedissidents from the recently expired Canadian Federation 
of Labor joined with the Canadian dedeHees o8d of Railway Emp loyees and 
the remnants of the One Big Union to form the All-Canadian Congress of 
Labor. The CBRE had been expelled from the TLC in 1921 on the ground that 
it was dual to the International Brotherhood of Railway Clerks and Freight 
ieuitetee Its leadership, notably Ay R. Mosher and M. M. MacLean. believed 
conditions to be right for the formation of a new center which was | 
broadly based, and offered more positive appeals than the negatively 
oriented Canadian Federation of Labcr. 

AL Une at iret ean enon heildiimsManch,« LOZ /@in Montreal we Laven 
labor bodies were represented and 47 of the 93 delegates were drawn from 
the CBRE, Fifteen of the delegates were from five organizations which had 
seceded from their respective internationals. The balance was drawn from 
relatively small and widely scattered national labor bodies. The stated 
purpose of the new organization was to promote the interest of its 
affiliated organizations and strive to improve the economic and social 
condition of labor by (a) the organization-of workers in autonomous bodies 
for econdémic action) that is organizations ij pthe windustrtale Leoluee (5) 
assisting the workers through education to realize the necessity of 
working class political treat and (c) furthering such legislation as 
outa be of immediate benefit to the workers and which tended to increase 
their social and political power. In order to further these ends, the 


Congress proposed to affiliate national unions and charter directly 


ey! 


independent local unions and labor councils composed of delegates from 
national or independent local unions.affiliated to or chartered by the 


Congress, 


hehy 


The emphasis placed ty the ACCL on organization was the result 


© 


the strong belief that the TLC had "failed in its duty to the Canadian 
workers in this respect." The new Congress was not only to support 
affiliates in their own organization efforts, but was to have its own 
direct responsibility in the field of organizational activity. 

It should be noted that the ACCL was made up of labor bodies which 
had widely areeeeing outlooks and widely differing expectations on policies 
and programs. Some emphasized radical political reform or revolution. 
Others emphasized the blend of constitutional political change and 
legislative reform within a framework of collective bargaining. The more 
radical bodies.such as the OBU and the Mine Workers of Canada never fully 
COUNIBeieeOcy alization. tO tnetrweikineg.. More often than mot, political 
tensions were more a part of conventions than the practical promotion 
of day to day trade unionism. In 1936, the existence of uncompromising 
philosophies and personal conflicts resulted in an attempt by a portion 
of the leadership to seize the organization in the name of the more 
militant groups. However, this attempt failed and the more militant 
groups were perged and subsequently re-established the Canadian 
Federation: OLp Labor. 

However, the Great Depression arrived soon after the birth of the 
ACCL. Its membership went into a decline, as did that of the TLC, and 


UnLOn membership did not pick up again till after 1935. 


eo a 


In hat year, the Wagner Act was passed in the United States. The 
Act protected labor's right to join unions and to bargain collectively 
with employers. Six leading industrial unions in the AFL formed the 
Committee for Industrial Organization and began to organize workers in 
mass production Paden ies In Canada, agitation grew for legislation 
similar to the Wagner Act. Unions belonging to the Committee for 
Industrial preteen lent assistance to similar Canadian organizing 
efforts. In 1936, the AFL suspended and in the following year expelled 
the unions which had formed the Committee on the grounds that they were 
fostering dual unionism. They then set up a new central organization, 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations. The TLC avoided a similar split 
in its ranks until 1939. In that year its executive came to the 
conclusion that it could no longer ignore the dual unionism advocated by 
the CIO unions and the Canadian branches of the CIO unions were expelled 
from the TLC, 

| The All-Canadian Congress of Labor, its strength weakened after 

the general decline in union membership during the depression, and after 
the defection in 1936 of a group of unions who left to form a new Canadian 
Federation of Labor, saw new hope for its policy of industrial unionism, 
In 1940, it joined with the expelled CIO unions to form the Canadian 
Congress of Labor. 

Apart from a deep commitment to industrial trade unionism, the CCL 
philosophy differed from the TLC in (a) less dependence on the international 
structure, and hence less participation from abroad, (b) less concern for 


dual unionism, and hence a more open organization than the TLC, (c) a more 


= Adee 


aggressive and positive political action program, and (d) an aggressive 
role in organization. In addition to a group of small Canadian unions, 
the CCL brought together unions such as the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees, United Mine Workers of America, Steelworkers 
Organization Committee, United Automobile Workers of America, United 
Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers of America, United Packinghouse 
Workers of America, Thee ree Union of Mine, Mill, and Smelter 
Workers, and the International Woodworkers of America. 


Ghart 2 outlines the evolution of Canadianinational center 


structure from its’ origins in’ the 1370s to: 1935. 
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Contribution of National Centers to Philosophy 


The evolution of the philosophy of Canadian trade union bodies 
since 1935 can best be described as the shifting of emphasis from one 
issue to another as developments unfolded within the House of Labor and 
Withinuche economic and social scene of Canada.= For the large part, 
subsequent differences in philosophy arose as variations on the central 
themes which provided the differences of 1935. At various times these 
differences were sufficiently great that they prompted the establishment 
of alternative trade union structures. 

In an attempt to determine (a) the class of issues in philosophy 
which received greatest attention by the four national centers, that is 
what centers spoke out on what class of issues, (b) the frequency of 
comment, (c) the shift in emphasis from an issue or set of issues through 
time, and (d) the specific issues within each class that received great- 
est attention by each body, the material contained in the documents was 
measured in quantitative terms using recognized content analysis techniques. 
The results give useful measures of the efforts devoted by each center 
to matters of trade union philosophy. 

The figures shown represent orders of magnitude only, and reflect 
the effort devoted to each class of issue as measured by a composite of 
(a) time devoted to the issue in convention, (b) space devoted to the 
issue in proceedings, and (c) space devoted to the issue in journals and 
labor papers. 

Statistics presenting the amount of emphasis placed on internal 


and external philosophical issues by each national center since 1935 are 


given in Table II. 
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The following observations drawn from Table II are of importance. 

1) Both the TLC and ACCL/CCL devoted the greater effort to 
external issues in philosophy. 

2) The CLC devoted most effort to internal issues. This 
shift in emphasis since the merger is the result of deep concern within 
the CLC over internal issues in philosophy. This concern is to be 
contrasted with earlier national centers. 

3) In the external category, both the TLC and ACCL/CCL not 
ouly devoted ‘Similar efforts to each issue, but also the issue of 
economic policy received much greater attention than the other three. 

4) In the internal category, the TLC and ACCL/CCL devoted 
quite different efforts to the issues of labor-management relations 
and internal trade union affairs. In the case of the TLC, the issue 
which received greatest attention was labor-management relations whereas, 
in the case of the ACCL/CCL, the corresponding issue was internal trade 
union affairs. 

5) In the external category, the CLC like the TLC and ACCL/CCL, 
devoted greatest effort to the issue of economic policy. However, it 
has increased its efforts in the area of social welfare above the levels 
of the TLC and the ACCL/CCL. 

6) In the internal category, the issue of internal trade union 
affairs has received the greatest attention by the CLC. (Much greater 
than the TLCeand sliehtiv steater than the ACCL/CCL).. More effort has 
been devoted to labor and political action while the effort spent on 
labor-management relations has declined from the TLC (greatly) and the 


ACCL/CCL (slightly) levels. 


~40me ewe 

While it is quite easy to identify events and situations which 
precipitated expressions of philosophy on external matters, the same 
cannot be said for matters internal in nature. In the latter category, 
philosophy appears to have been propelled more by the changing thinking 
and values of the trade union movement's leadership rather than by any 
specific event or situation. eo example, it is difficult to assign’the 
formation of the ACCL or the CCL to any particular event in labor history. 
In addition, it must be remembered that in matters internal there were 


many long standing and deep rooted differences. It appears that the 


repeated break-up in the movement was a result of its inability to develop 
a philosophy and structure which would accommodate all views and positions 


within the House of Labor. In this sense, the philosophy and structure 
of the Canadian movement has been narrow and inflexible and this has led 
to the balkanization of its structure and philosphy. You either 
subscribe to the laid down thinking or you are out! 

While it is not possible to accurately portray the evolution of 
trade union philosophy in terms of events or situations which could be 


' it is possible to break the period under study 


called "turning points,’ 
into six quite clearly defined periods of distinct emphasis in matters of 
trade union philosophy. 

The first of these periods, Economic Depression, ended with the 
year 1935. During this period, differnces between the class collaboration 
and the class conscious philosophy over external issues were most sharply 


articulated and emphasized the plight of the working class during the 


Great Depression. Issues external, such as economic policy, particularly 
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banking and credit institutions, employment, nationalizing of industry, 
and the income tax were foremost in the minds of the movement. In the 
area of social welfare, the issues of unemployment insurance, and family 
allowances received greatest attention. The internal issues of labor and 


’ 


political action and internal trade union affairs, as in all six periods, 
received its share of attention although, as one would expect, matters 
external in nature were more characteristic of this period. 

The second period, the Period of Reaction, covered the years 
1936-1939. It was a period of aggressive trade union action in terms 
of work stoppages, of extending organization, of increased interest in 
political action, and of concern over developments in the field of 
foreign affairs. It was a period in which most differences in philosophy 
focused on internal issues. 

The third period, World War II, covering the years 1940-1945, was 
a period of hiatus in Canadian trade union philosophy. The beginning of 
this period saw the formation of the Canadian Congress of Labor and with 
it the sharp expansion of organization and membership. It was a period 
of intense activity in the field of labor-management relations and the 
advancement of supporting legislation. Although it was a period of 
relative quiet on the philosophy front, this third period was a period 
that emphasized internal issues within labor philosophy. 

The years 1946-1950 have been labelled the Period of Adjustment 
and again focused primarily on internal issues. It was a period of heavy 
work stoppages and much concern for communist activities within the 


Canadian trade union movement. 
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The fifth period has been identified as the period of Moves to 
Labor Unity and covers the period [O51 21055 5aa1E represents a period 
during which the philosophical differences between the two competing 
trade union structures, the TLC and CCL, were gradually eliminated making 
possible an uneasy merger. It was a period that set the scene for the 
subsequent period. 

The sixth and last period has been called the Era of the CLC. It 
is a period which runs from 1956, to thespresént.day sa lt reprepente a 
time, following upon the merger, of deep concern over the existing trade 
union structure and philosophy and the ability of the movement to advance 
in the face of the ever changing panorama of the Canadian economic and 
social scene. It was a time of a searching reappraisal of the role and 
function of organized labor in Canada. 

The amount of emphasis placed on the two classes of issues for 
each period by each of the national centers since 1935 is indicated in 
Table III. Like the statistics given in Table II, they are orders of 
magnitude only and reflect the effort devoted to each class of issue as 
measured by a composite of (a) time devoted to the issue in convention, 
(b) space devoted to the issue in proceedings and (c) space devoted to 
the issue in journals and labor papers. 

The following are the particularly noteworthy observations drawn 
from Table III. 

1) In all periods but two (Period of Reaction and World War ITI) 


the TLC placed greatest effort on external issues. 
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2) In all periods but one (Economic Depression) the ACCL/CCL 
placed greatest effort on external issues. 

3) In periods 1, 2, and 3 the emphasis placed on each category 
by the TLC and the ACCL/CCL differed substantially. 

4) In periods 4 and 5, the emphasis placed on each category by 
the TLC and the CCL were nearly identical. In part, this similarity 
reflects the development of conditions prerequisite to merger. 

5) Shifts in emphasis from one period to another are apparent in 
all national centers. Im only one period (World War II) was the shift of 
the TLC and the ACCL/CCL in the same direction. 

6) While the effort devoted to the two classes of issues by the 
TLC and the CCL was nearly identical immediately prior to the merger, 
(Moves to Labor Unity) there was a sharp shift in favor of the internal 
issues subsequent to the merger. This again indicates the preoccupation 
of the CLC with internal issues and is to be contrasted again with earlier 
national centers. 

Table IV and V list in rank order the fifteen specific issues in 
order of effort devoted to them by the TLC/CLC and the ACCL/CCL. The 
following observations are of interest. 

1) In the case of the TLC/CLC, eight of the fifteen related to 
external issues in philosophy. In the case of the ACCL/CCL, the 
corresponding figure was ten. 

2) The external issue of "improvement in the social security 


package" topped the list in both cases. 


TABLE 
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IV 


RANK ORDER OF EFFORT DEVOTED TO SPECIFIC ISSUES 


BY TRADE AND LABOR CONGRESS AND CANADIAN LABOR CONGRESS 
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Issues 


Improvements in social security program 


Need for national housing scheme and slum clearance 


Tax relief for low income earners 


Criticism re wartime cost of living index and wage/price 


Urged collective bargaining for employees of the Crown 


controls 


Urged controls on immigration 


Urged aggressive programs to remedy unemployment 


Two weeks holiday with pay 


each year 


Specific declaration re wages, houses, and working 


Legalize right to organize 
Trade union movement to be 


Declaration against and/or 


Abolish use of injunctions 


Urged nationalization of banking and credit institutions 


conditions 
and bargain collectively 
politically independent 


expulsion of communist led 
trade unions 


in labor disputes 


Urged changes to Workmen's Compensation Act 


( ) External Issue 


Frequency 
(21) 
(14) 


(11) 
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TABLE V 


RANK ORDER OF EFFORT DEVOTED TO SPECIFIC ISSUES 
BY ALL-CANADIAN CONGRESS OF LABOR AND CANADIAN 
CONGRESS OF LAB 1935 - 1955 


OR, 


Issues Frequency 


Improvement in social security program 
Legalize right to organize and bargain collectively 
Need for national housing scheme and slum clearance 


Endorsed CCF party as political area of trade union 
movement in Canada 


Issued call for labor unity 


Criticism re wartime cost of living index and wage/price 
controls 


Tax relief for low income earners 

Expressed strong position re Canadian foreign policy 
Pledge co-operation to destroy Nazis and Facists 

Expressed support for consumer and producer cooperatives 
Amend B.N.A. Act to strengthen role of federal government 
Declaration against racial or other form of discrimination 


Declaration against and/or expulsion of communist led trade 
unions 


Strongly opposed to amalgamation of railways 


Canadian ‘trade ‘union structure to be national and industrial 


( ) External Issue 
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3) In the case of the ACCL/CCL, three of the top five related 
to internal issues whereas in the case of the TLC/CLC only one internal 
issue ranked in the top five. This again suggests the greater involvement 
efethe ACCL/CChsinvinternal issues: 

4) Seven specific issues were common to both groups and in six 
cases their positions were essentially the same. In the case of the 
seventh (political representation) their positions were directly opposite. 
Four issues related to external and three related to internal issues. Of 
the remaining eight, the ACCL/CCL had three which related to structure 
of government and foreign affairs, whereas the TLC had none; two to 
economic policy and one to social welfare. In the case of the TLC, the 
remaining eight issues were distributed as follows: labor-management 
relations, three, whereas the ACCL/CCL had none; economic policy, three, 
social welfare one; and regulation of employer practices one, whereas 


the .ACGL/CEL, had none? 
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EMPHASIS IN INTERNATIONAL/NATIONAL UNION PHILOSOPHY 


The study and examination of the philosophy of international and 
national trade unions centered on two national and six international 
organizations. The selection of these unions was a difficult task 
recognizing that there are over 160 unions of this type operating in 
Canada. However, several criteria were set down which the group of eight 
unions collectively were required to meet in the hope that they would 
be representative. 

First, the unions should represent organizations which strongly 
supported one side or the other of the national center philosophical 
split noted earlier in Part II. Second, at least one of the national 
unions should have a long history with at least one having a short 
history. Third, within the international union group the several 
variations of international trade union philosophy should be represented. 
Fourth, the unions should be selected from qa Canadian industries and, 
collectively, should represent the largest group of Canadian trade 
unionists possible. Last, consideration had to be given to the avail- 
ability of documents which articulated elements within the philosophy of 
that particular union. 
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The Unions Selected and Their History 


The national unions selected for study were the long-established 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General Workers (CBRT) 


ene 


and more recently formed Canadian Union of Public Employees (CUPE). 
The former organization claimed jurisdiction in the Canadian railroads, 
the latter unchallenged by any international, in the laces growing 
field of municipal public employment. The CBRT was an active partici- 
pant in the national center controversy and through the years developed 
an articulate and prolitic. Labor press. 

The Tatecaatienat unions included the aecieen Federation of 
Labor affiliate, the International Chemical Workers' Union (ICW), and 
the firey Western Federation ae Miners' offspring, the International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (MM). During most of the period 
under review, Mine Mill found itself outside the main stream of Canadian 
trade unionism, either international or national. The ICW operated in a 
wide variety of Canadian chemical based industries whereas Mine Mill 
worked almost exclusively in the hardrock mining and smelting field. 
The re international unions included The United, Electrical, Radio, 
and Machine Workers of America (UE), United Packinghouse Workers of 
America (UPW), United Steelworkers of America (USW), and the United 
Automobile Workers (UAW). The publications of each of the unions 
examined in the study are given in Appendix A. 

The Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers was one of the two unions claiming jurisdiction over clerks, 
freight handlers, and various station service people on Canadian rail- 
roads. The other was the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express, and Station Employees. The former was a 


national union whereas the latter was an international organization. 
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TABLE VI 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE INTERNATIONAL & NATIONAL 
UNIONS SELECTED 


Present Established 

Union Affiliation Industry Member ship in Canada 
CBRT CCL Railroads Bo UU 1908 
CUPE CLC Public Employment 89 ,400 "963 

ICW AFL /TLC Chemicals U0 

MM CCL Metal Mining 15,000 1937 

UE CIO/CCL Electrical Apparatus 10,500 £936 

UPW GIO /CEL Meat Packing 25,000 1940 

USW C10/GGL Steel 120,000 1936 

UAW CloO/ CEL Automobiles 96 ,800 1936 


During the period under study (until the formation of CUPE) the 
CBRT was the largest single national union. It was organized in Moncton 
in the year 1908 and for many years its leadership was in the hands of 
A.R. Mosher and M.M. McLean. In 1917 it affiliated with the TLC and at 
the same time relocated its headquarters from Halifax to Ottawa. As 
will be noted below, it was subsequently expelled from the TLC and went 
on to become a ranking and influential affiliate of the ACCL and the 
CCL. 

The rival to the CBRT, the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express, and Station Employees, was an 


international with,a, long Whistory of AFL and ILC affiliation. Lt was 
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founded in 1898 but did not extend its operations to Canada until the 
Veamuh/.. At that. time Lt began to take great ainterest,in the still 
unorganized Canadian Pacific Railway. The international, having 

entered the field, sought by virtue of its AFL affiliation to take over 
the CBRT,. Subsequent negotiations between the two organizations produced 


ittele mesults.o) The TiC senteredry the foray, as sa, mediators, but, in) 1921 
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the international demanded and achieved the expulsion of the CBRT. 
1927, the CBRI joined with others to form the ACCL and still later the 
CCL. During the years under review, the international drew most of 
its support from the CPR while the CBRT gained its support from employees 
on the government operated mh 
Trade union organization in Canada’s mining industry is confined 
almost to two international unions - The United Mine Workers of 
America and The International Urion of Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers. 
Until 1916, the latter was known as the Western Federation of Miners. 
Although the WFM had been active in earlier years in the 
Western Coal Fields of Canada it was not until 1935 that it became an 
active force within the Canadian trade union movement. Now, with a 
new name, new leadership, and supporting the CIO, and attracted by the 
development of copper and nickel mining and smelting it re-entered 
Canada, its chief concern being the operations of the giant International 
Nickel Company. By 1938 the Union claimed branches in Timmins, 
Kirkland Lake, and Flin Flon Manitoba, as well as six branches in 
British Columbia. Its membership stood at 50,000, 4,000 of whom were 


Canadians. Its efforts to organize the plants of International Nickel 
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and to obtain recognition proved complete failures in the face of 

Strong and often violent company opposition. It was not until 1943 

that the union, supported by legislation compelling recognition and 
collective bargaining, obtained an agreement covering the companies 
operations at Sudbury. In 1944 agreements were obtained at Port Colburn 
and atthe Consolidated Smeltérs “at Trail. -B GS “By 1944 *1t'claimned a 
total membership of 100,000 with a Canadian membership of 12,500 
distributed among its two Canadian districts. 

In spite of its progress and accomplishments during the war years, 
the MM could scarcely be called one of the mature and stable unions under 
examination. On the contrary, it has had a stormy history and much of 
its efforts have been dissipated through internal internecine strife 
and often violence. 

Harold Logan writing in 1948 summed it up quite nicely: 

The experience of several years, very favourable to the 

industry economically, indicates that the miners, divided 

by race, individualistic in outlook, and with an impatient 

tradition, are not likely in the whole situation as it 

exists to make good material for bargaining. At present 

the leaders are divided on political issues which bodes 

ill for the years ahead especially as the positions taken 

reflect ae deeply grounded differences among the 

rank and file.4 

The electrical goods manufacturing industry of Canada is centered 
in two giant corporations - Canadian General Electric and Canadian 
Westinghouse. In order to appreciate the industrial relations system of 
this industry one needs to keep in mind that (a) it is dominated by a 


few monopolistic companies, (b) possesses heavy investments in equipment 


and small labor cost per unit of output, (c) a desire by the companies to 
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control technological change to their own interests and (d) a sales 
relianceson the use of trademarked products. It is an industry which 
in no way senses a need for trade unions to stabilize the market and 
has firms strong enough to keep them out. Welfare schemes and plant 
councils have been fostered in the past and in some cases independent 
unions were used and valued. The entry of trade unions was fought hard 


by the companies and even now their acceptance is limited. In taking 


this negative stand company spokesmen frequently cite the alleged leftist 


leanings of the union leadership. 

The United Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers of America 
began in 1936 as part of the CIO movement along with organizations in 
steel, automobiles, and rubber. As with automobiles, the workers in the 


great electrical plants had an earlier experience with AFL/TLC unionisna, 
as represented by the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
and directly chartered bodies.. Astin steel, they experienced a brief 
period of employee representation plans. The ma jor achievement of the 
union, both in Canada and the United States; was its ability to hold 
under collective agreement the several plants of Canadian General 
Electric and Canadian Westinghouse. 

Following the formation of the UE in 19360,;cthe Buttalo Vice 
President was made responsible for Canadian operations. Its earlier 
successes, were short-lived. Though some small plants were organized 
both CGE and Westinghouse refused to sign agreements. When Westinghouse 


fired the union leadership the Hamilton local collapsed. .Not until 1942 


did the tide turn, and when it did the change was most dramatic. 
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The. reasons for this are not difficult to gidentify  (Oriesc. 

C.S. Jackson a key element in the union leadership was released from jail 
after being incarcerated for participating in a legal strike in 1941 

at the Lansdowne Plant of CGE. Second, the International made funds 
available... Third, the general upward direction of war production, in 
this case small arms. Fourth, the entry of the Soviet Union into the war 
on June..22, 1941.0 As, ayresult, the policy of isthe cimiom was redirected 
from disruption to all out war production and even a straight offer of a 
no strike pledge. By the end of 1944, and with the aid of the principles 
of PC1003 it represented upwards of 25,000 members. 

With the end of hostilities the UE abandoned its commitment to 
labor management co-operat on and on the bargaining front returned to the 
use. of coercive tactics to reach its objectives. Im fact,/it ranks as one 
of the more militant performers in labor relations affairs. Like other 
unions lead by young "Leftist" leaders, it trained its peoples interests 
on political objectives and developed loyalties on that basis. 

The Canadian meat packing industry because of frequent periods 
of abnormal demand such as 1918-20 and 1942-45 finds itself ina 
generally over developed condition. This condition has had a pronounced 
effect on its labor relations policy, its behaviour, and the behaviour 
of its unions. Seasonal change follows a regular pattern according to 
both raw material supplies and the consumption habits of people. 
Employment is lowest in the spring and summer and heaviest in November 
and December. Cyclical change ee marked is in no way equal to that 


in the capital goods industries. Demand for products is relatively 
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ic asta wieivenres pect "CO price aseis also the ‘short run “supply of 
materials = livestock - maturing and reaching market from the farmers. 
The workers are of many ethnic groups and of both sexes. In the big 
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in the use of much semi-skilled and unskilled labor and the susceptibility 
to speeding on the belt line. The skilled butchers and meat cutters 
nevertheless continue to play their important part and constitute 
one-third of all production workers. 

The CIO creation for the packinghouse industry, the Packinghouse 
Workers Organizing Committee (PWOC, it became the United Packinghouse 
Workers of America in 1943) entered Canada in 1940 when it organized 
two locals in Toronto. Earlier there had been an organization of the 
skilled workers in this industry - the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen (AFL). 

In 1940 C.H. Millard as general representative of the CIO for 
‘- its various unions in Canada became Director of the PWOC. But foremost 
in actual organization and in soliciting international support was 
Fred Dowling, who in due course was named organizer. Meanwhile the TLC 
Was not ready to give over its prospect in the industry without some 
eftore to noid it, "At rts 1940 convention 1t announced as its repre- 
sentative in Canada the Packinghouse Butchers and Allied Food Workers 
Union. It failed however to invest enough funds in the venture to sustain 
the competition. When it found the PWOC drawing away its members and 


leaders, it suggested its locals look to the AFL international in the 


field which in turn, apparently, also failed to give Support. 
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Accomplishments ae PWOC were for a time modest enough but 
by the fall of 1942, it had thirteen, branches.’ At) this, juncture dtiadded 
two Western organizers one of whom, John Lenglet became research director. 
By the close of 1943 it had ten branches in the West and in 1944 it. 
consolidated its position by adding locals in the Maritime Provinces 
which brought it up to thirty-five branches and 15,000 members. 

Organization in the industry has been influenced, for the most 
part unfavourably at the recognition stage, by the presence of employee 
representation systems, profit sharing, and various welfare arrangements 
that were sponsored, after the demise of the older AFL Union, by the 
great companies, especially Canada Packers Limited. The industry lends 
itself well to group activity whether of this type or industrial unionism. 
The workers of the big companies, largely Eastern Europeans in origin, 
lived together, worked together; and tended to resort to the same types of 
recreation. 

In 1946, following a pattern developed in the United States a 
master agreement of the big three companies - Canada Packers Limited, 
Swift Canadian Company Limited, and Burns and Company - was signed. 
Although not as specific on all points as union Pea ae cea ene hopes» for, 
it provided for uniform seniority, grievance arrangements, and the check- 
off. With the smaller companies the union leans towards individual 
agreements but they are arranged to mature at the same time as the master 
agreement. Altogether the achievement in collective bargaining by the 
UPW is well regarded in trade union circles. 


With the rise of the CLIO in the-United States attention to 
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organizing the steel industry soon spread to Canada as a part of the 


general emphasis on all out organization. Silby Barret, international 


board member for the UMWA was appointed by that organization in 
able 


fall of 1936 to lead the SWOC attack. 

Supported by the new Nova Scotia Trade Unions Act it was 

to obtain recognition to the extent of establishing contacts for dis- 

cussion of grievances and to report that both Sydney and Trenton Mills, 

as well as the Eastern Car Company of New Glasgow, had practically full 
But contrary to expectation, legislation left it 

They failed over a four year period 


membership by 1937. 


still unable to get an agreement. 
to achieve a collective agreement in spite of all efforts to press 
Only an the fall of 1940 did the union get its 


bargaining negotiations. 
first signed agreement with Dosco. 
Meanwhile, the SWOC was gesturing at organizing steel workers 
As early as 1936 it sent in from Pittsburgh an 


elsewhere in Canada. 
organizer to attempt the task of organizing the Steel Company of Canada 


In the Summer of 193% after limited success, Silby Barret 


at Hamilton. 
of the Nova Scotia Field was named by President Philip Murray to be 
The response, however, was meager and the 


Directormrored bl of Garada:, 
There an 


going hard. 
More promising, however, was the situation at Algoma. 


independent union had been operating successfully for some time and 


as a result Director Barret set out in December 1938 with the idea of 
Though confronted with con- 


bringing it ultimately into the SWOC. 
siderable distrust of internationalism as a result of the member's 
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experience with the Amalgamated a the AFL and also their sharp 
dislike cf radical tendencies in SWOC, the venture finally succeeded. 
It took, however, the best part of two years to complete it, during 
rien time the communist elements had been subordinated, Thus, Algoma 
and Sydney were brought together by common action and 3,000 members 
were added to SWOC. 

Organization in steel took a definite turn in 1940. A number 
of circumstances contributed to this but most prominent were the increased 
demand for labor in the steel mills and factories, interest in keeping 
production moving, increased financial support thrown into the Canadian 
field by the newly constituted international, and finally the appointment 
of Cae waters as Director with the understanding that his was the 
responsibility to build up an organization that would appeal to the 
Canadian Steelworker and bring the various elements into line. 

The reorganization instituted in 1940 involved a new alignment 
of powers and responsibilities between the Canadian office and 
continental headquarters. It represented a milestone in international 
detec in North American labor, So enlarged was the Canadian 
functioning and leadership that the arrangement may almost be called 
a national union within an international. While the international 
makes all constitutional changes and formulates policies in matters 
affecting the whole membership, the Canadian division is free to make 
and operate its own wage and bargaining policy and to formulate its own 
political policy and method. In both of these realms the Canadian 


division has gone its own way in highly important respects. It did not 
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Ppive a no strike pledge in war time as the American section did. It 
aligned itself with a political party (CCF) in 1943, 1944,and 1960, 


whereas the international did not. The Canadian struggle in steel 


during the war years was directed by Canadian leaders with only infrequent 


contacts with the International President and Officers. 
The Canadian membership therefore looks to a National Director 
and a national office in Toronto which has an organizing, administrative, 


and research staff. Secondly, the country is divided into three 


districten econctituLingsDistricrs 2. 5, and 6 of the 39 Districts in the 


oCemiatwictiaig mice Districtmias 16s Own) DLStrice Director. Practically 


no funds cross the boundary. They are lodged in a Canadian bank in the 
International's name and switched monthly by cheque to the Canadian 
National Director. 

High points in the effort of the Steelworkers during the war 
years and after the reorganization of 1940 were: (1) the Peck Rolling 
Mills Case for wage increases before an IDI Board during the early 
months of 1941, (2) the basic wage case against Dosco and Algoma 
running over a number of years, and (3) the struggle with National 
Steel Car Company of Hamilton with the object of getting recognition and 
a bargaining agreement. 

In July 1946, steel again took the spotlight of the labor stage 
by calling a wage strike against the three basic companies. With the 
War emergency technically still in effect the union in taking this 


course was on doubtful legal ground, especially since it made no attempt 


to carry a case for wage increases to either the National or the Regional 
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War Labor Boards. Being forewarned, the Government announced the 
appointment of a Comptroller for che industry before the leaders had 
issueduthe strike calle This gesture had, however, through frequent 
usage lost its power as a preventative and the call went out on schedule. 
At Sydney and Algoma the stoppage was complete, but at Hamilton the 

Steel Company of Canada had made its preparations and proceeded to house 
and feed a group of men estimated at approximately half the normal work 
force. 

Altogether this strike ranks as one of the largest and most 
violent in Canadian history. Like the Ford strike of 1945 it revealed 
the lack of agreement on any definition on the limits of the rights of 
strikers and firms in industrial clashes, or of the proper role of the 
police and other agencies of public authority. One result of the strike 
regarded as a real gain by the union was the achievement of a uniform 
wage rate for all three firms. 

Unionism in the automobile industry in Canada has been an integral 
part of the development of the CIO industrial unions within the whole 
continent. As might be expected of this industry, the earliest movement 
was centered in the United States. Then in 1937 the scene shifted to 
Canada. Canadian activities started at Oshawa at the General Motors' 
Canadian Motor Car Plant. The issue - recognition of the local and its 
affiliation with the UAW International. General Motors of Canada 
insisted on dealing with its own employees exclusively - no international 
connection. During the subsequent work stoppage, David Kroll, Minister 


of Labor for Ontario, took unsuccessful steps to bring the parties 
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together. Then followed the well remembered intervention by the infamous 
Premier of Ontario, Mitchell Hepburn. , 

The entry of Hepburn into the dispute on the side of the company 
ensured a company victory and its approach to the collective bargaining 
relationship prevailed. The collective agreement, when eventually 
signed, was between the local union and the company with no signature nor 
reference to the international organization. Similar agreements were 
obtained by the St. Catherines local and McKinnon Industries, a subsidiary 
of General Motors, and by the Windsor local and Kelsey Hayes Wheel Company 
as well as a branch of General Motors. However, Ford of Canada remained 
untouched as did Chrysler. It was not until 1942 that the union succeeded 
in obtaining an agreement from Ford of Canada. 

The years following 1937 brought bad times to the industry and 
deep-rooted internal factionalism within the union. This factionalisn, 
which for months sapped the strength of the infant organization, has been 
characterized as having its origins in irresponsibility, inability to 
practice self-government, unprincipled leadership, and communist penetre- 
tion. A fair assessment would probably admit a degree of truth in all 
of these and many others. At the worst democracy broke down. Too many 
agreements were poorly fulfilled. There were communist and also anti- 
communist leaders in Detroit playing on the union leaders and being used 
in turn by the latter as they sought support in the struggle for power. 
But the more enlightened approach is to realize that here was a vast 
conglomerate of persons of many races and nationalities, mostly youthful. 


They had no tradition of unionism and were confronted with powerful 
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opposing and devisive forces. They repudiated the leadership offered 

by the AFL and followed those whc hademerged from the stress and strife. 
The upshot was that authority changed hands in the 1940 election, a 
condition that was reflected abruptly in the pages of the official organ. 

The factional struggle was reflected in Canada in the removal of 
C.H. Millard, first Director of the Canadian Region, and the election of 
George Burt. At the 1946 meeting of 3,000 delegates at Atlantic City, 
following his leadership of the great strike against General Motors, 
Walter Reuther was elected over Thomas as President. George Burt of Canada 
was returned by acclamation. Burt's politics have not been too obtrusive. 
He refused to commit the Canadian UAW to the CCL Political Action 
Committee’s program in 1944 when it endorsed the CCF. However he later 
accepted the CCL convention's modified version of the program. While 
apparently leaning to the left in his own social philosophy, he stood 
for intelligent opportunism as a trade unions best method in politics 
as well as in industrial affairs. 

Loyalty to the principle of all-out production together with 
government regulation of wages and eae on stoppages held the 
workers to steady work performances during the last years of the war. 
Both in Canada and in the eiucaeeeeees the union gave no strike pledges. 
But within the industry ie was common knowledge that the germs of 
conflict were spawning. With Germany and Japan disposed of, two strikes 
of the first magnitude laid their heavy hand upon postwar production. 

The first of these was against Ford of Canada at Windsor called at the 


instance of local 200. The main issue was union security. The strike 
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began September 12, 1945 and lasted until December 18. The second strik 
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was called against General Motors of the United States. 

After much discussion bei:ween the union, company, and the Ontario 
and Federal Governments, the Canadian strike was called off and Justice Rane 
of the Supreme Court of Canada was appointed as an arbitrator to deal with 
those issues still unresolved. His award, among other things, denied the 
workers the union shop but granted the checkoff of dues for all employees 
whether members or not. He also laid upon the union the responsibility 
of repudating all strikes not called by the union and so notifying the 
company, and of calling no strikes before obtaining a majority vote of 
all employees covered by the agreement. The terms of the award were 
subsequently set out in a collective agreement. 

The Rand award is doubtless of historic importance. It introduced 
a new combination of devices in labor relations which found wide favour 
and a degree of permanence. 

Labors interest thereafter switched in part back to wage issues. 
The settlement of the Ford stoppage by resort to arbitration following 
the re-establishment of conciliatory attitudes and of true collective 
bargaining marked a triumph of moderates over extremists on both sides 
in labor relations. Radical unionistson the other hand were denied the 
opportunities sought by many of them on this occasion to stage a general 
strike of all workers, if even for one day, to force the Government into 
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Contribution of National Centers anc International/National Unions (ie 


Philosophy - A Comparison 


The approach selected for the examination of international and 
national union contributions to philosophy is primarily one of comparison 
- the comparison of the contributions to philosophy of international and 
national unions with the contributions of philosophy of the national centers 
set forth in Part II. This approach is particularly suitable in the sense 
that it not only permits easy integration of the philosophy of each of the 
several elements in Canadian trade union structure, thus reducing the 
complexity of the task for the writer as well as the reader, but also 
emphasizes the uniformity and differences in philosophical issues between 
one element and another. It also highlights the eee re emphasis’ placed 
on some issues over others from one element to another. This latter emphasis 
brings out clearly the observed similarities in the content of issues within 
philosophy but at the same time recognizes variations in the degree to 


which a particular issue is part of a given element's total philosophy. 


Differences in Content and Degree: /Turnine first ‘to vpnilocopiica., 


differences between national centers and the international/national 
unions it was observed that the legree of emphasis placed on the external 
issues within the philosophy of each differed considerably - the former 
centering on certain external issues, the latter on certain internal 
issues. Measures comparing the degree of emphasis placed by each on the 
eight categories of internal and external issues are given in Table VII. 
The observations noted from Table VII are most revealing. First, 


there appears to be a marked difference in the emphasis placed on 
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TABLE VII 


PERCENT OF EFFORT (RANGE & AVERAGE) DEVOTED TO INTERNAL & 


EXTERNAL ISSUES BY THE FOUR NATIONAL CENTERS & EIGHT 


INTERNATIONAL/NATIONAL UNIONS 
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National Centers 


Intennal issues: Sooo 
1. Labor Management Relations 13-25 
in sLaODOr ee rolitical Action 2 Tonst Ea 
3. Internal Trade Union Affairs 10-22 


4, Regulation of Employer Practices 3- 7 


All Internal 


External Issues: 

5. Social Welfare 

G. “Economicerolicy 

7. Structure of Government 
8. Foreign Affairs 


All External 


Tsstres “45-51 


Issues 49-55 


193.5-1966 


Average 


18 
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internal and external issues by each group. In the case of national 
centers, most efforts were devoted to external issues (52%) with 48% 
going to the internal category. In the case of the international/national 
unions the emphasis was reversed. Internal issues received 69% whereas 
external issues received only 31%. 

Further, within each of the two groups of issues, one again 
notes sharp differences in emphasis. In the internal group two categories 
of issues are particularly noticeable - labor-managemént relations and 
internal trade union affairs. The four national centers devoted 18% and 
17% to these two categories whereas the efforts devoted by internationals/ 
nationals amounted to 26% and 35%. The categories of labor and political 
action and regulation of employers practices received roughly equal 
efforts from both groups of unions. Similar differences and similarities 
were noted in the categories within the external group. The major 
difference centered on social welfare with the national centers devoting 
17%, the internationals/nationals only 6%. A much smaller difference 
was observed in the category economic policy (27% and 22%), structure of 
government (4% and 17%), and foreign affairs (67% and 27). | 

Measures comparing the degree of emphasis placed by each of the 
international and national unions on the eight categories of internal 
and external issues are given in Table VIII. The statistical detail 
used in preparing Table VIII is given in Appendix D. 

First, we note, as expected, that most of the effort has been 
devoted to internal issues. However, the degree varies considerably 


from the low of 52% (CPW) to a high of 91% (MM). Some of these differences 
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(those above the average) may be explained by giving consideration to 
‘the degree of commitment of some of the unions to the major and minor 
schools of Canadian trade union philosophy. For example, the high 
figure for Mine Mill might be explained by its ideological commitment, 
internal conflict, and general refusal to accept the philosophy of either 
the TLC or* the CCL. The fact that within the internal category it 
devoted 79% of its efforts to internal trade union affairs gives support 
to this explanation. A similar explanation may hold for the International 
’ Chemical Workers, an old line lethargic AFL/TLC union aren found itself 
gradually consumed by its aggressive CIO/CCL counterparts. Again, its 
63% effort devoted to internal trade union affairs may support this 
possibility. In the case of CUPE, with /9% of its efforts devoted to 
internal issues, it was founded after the TLC/CCL merger (hence only 11% 
of effort devoted to internal tradé union attairs) andeit nasemoved 
ageressively into the much under developed public employee field. Ina 
very real sense it is a new and building union working in a new and 
potentially vast field for trade unionism. 10 is) partycularly interesting 
to note that 65% of its efforts were devoted to the labor-management 
relations category. The CBRT, for its part, was deeply involved in the 
TLC/CCL conflict, and as one would expect, it devoted a comparatively 
high percentage of its internal efforts to the category of internal 
trade union affairs (36%). 

Within the external group two main observations are relevant. 
First, none of the unions devoted much effort to the categories of 


structure of government and foreign affairs. The apparent lack of effort 
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by the MM (a supposedly ideological union) in all four categories was 
particularly unanticipated. Second, with only one exception (the ICW) 
the category which received greatest effort was economic policy. In 
fact, within the external group, issues within the economic policy 
category dominated the efforts of all eight unions. 

Ditfierences On Specifiesissues, Tables IX through XVI list im 
rank order the specific issues in order of effort devoted to them within 
the philosophy of the eight inte-national/national unions. The following 
observations are of interest. ee of the 93 positions within the 
rankings, external issues occupied only 32 or 34%. In the case of the 
four national centers studied in Part II, the comparable figure was 18 
out vot JO %posttions or 60%. “Second, in térms of the top five positions 
within each union, external issues occupied only 12 out of 40 or 30%. In 
the case of the national centers the comparible results were six out of 
ten or 60%. Third, of the 24 positions open within the top three issues, 
the internal category of internal trade union affairs occupied 12 or 
50%. Issues within the category of labor management relations occupied 
6 or 25%. The remaining positions were distributed as follows:  sacial 
welftarers | eandseconomic policy, 35: Fourth, of the eight. positions 
open for top spot, internal trade union affairs occupied 4 (CBRT, MM, 
IGW, and UE), labor La es relatious, 2 (CUPE, and UAW), and 


economic policy, 2 (UPW, and USW). 
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TABLE IX 


RANK ORDER OF EFFORT DEVOTED TO SPECIFIC ISSUES BY CANADIAN 


BROTHERHOOD OF RAILWAY EMPLOYEES , 1935-1966. 


ee 


Issue 
Need to extend trade union organization 
Craft/industrial union conflict in the railways 
Articulation of CBRT principles and philosophy 
Urged changes in Canadian economic system 
Demand for improved wages, hours, and working conditions 
Support for manpower development programs 
Support for CCF platform and policies 
Support for labor-management co-operation 
Causes and reasons for strikes 
CBRT support for work of CCL 
Concern over unemployment and its causes 
Government intervention in labor disputes 
Support for national over international trade unions 
Opposed to compulsory arbitration 


Concern over inflation and purchasing power of wages 


C.-.)> External ieee 


Frequency 
1887 


1134 
1087 

(832) 
(783) 
(674) 
(591) 
(561) 
(542) 
(513) 
(489) 
(434) 
(414) 
(404) 


(273) 
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TABLE X 


RANK ORDER OF EFFORT DEVOTED TO SPECIFIC ISSUES BY CANADIAN 


UNION OF PUBLIC EMPLOYEES, 1964-1966. 


Issue 
Need for collective bargaining in the Public Service 
Support for regional bargaining structures 
Role of strikes in the metic sector 
Need for better vacation plan provisions 
In favour of decking pension plans 
Opposed to practice of subcontracting out 
Support for "model" or "standard" agreement 
Concern over the operation of the Canadian economy 


Concern over inflation and purchasing power of wages 


( ) External Issue 


Frequency 
50 


41 
36 
36 
(36) 
28 
28 
(28) 


(26) 
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TABLE XI 


RANK ORDER OF EFFORT DEVOTED TO SPECIFIC ISSUES BY INTER- 
NATIONAL CHEMICAL WORKERS, 1948-1963. 
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Issue Frequency 
Activities of ICW in Canada 29 
Attacked presence of communists in unions 27 
Abolish means test for pensions (18) 
Support for international trade unionism 16 
Need to improve quality of union leadership and image 14 
Urged nationalization of Canadian industry (14) 
Expressed support for SIU 10 


( ) External Issue 
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TABLE XII 


RANK ORDER OF EFFORT DEVOTED TO SPECIFIC ISSUES BY INTER- 


NATIONAL UNION OF MINE, MILL, AND SMELTER WORKERS, 1955-1965. 


Issue Frequency 
Conflict between Canadian locals and headquarters 240 
Call for labor unity within the union 135 
Jurisdictional dispute with Steelworkers 90 
Efforts of Mine Mill to affiliate with CLC 70 
Officers reports to conventions 55 
Commitment to local autonomy 52 
Concern over unemployment and its causes (42) 
Role of law in labor relations 40 
Reorganization of union structure 35 
Internal conflict and jurisdictional issues ey! 


( ) -External Issue 
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TABLE XIII 


RANK ORDER OF EFFORT DEVOTED TO SPECIFIC ISSUES BY THE UNITED 


ELECTRICAL, RADIO, AND MACH -NE WORKERS, 1945-1964. 
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Issue 
Need for labor unity in Cénada 
Concern over unemployment and its causes 
Opposed to the economic system of production for profit 
Concern over the impact of automation on employment 
Against "raiding" and inter-union conflict 
Support for manpower development programs 
Principles in the union-management relationship 
Opposed to American capital in Canada 
UE support for the CCL 
Canadian foreign trade policies 
Legal foundations of trade unions and their rights 
Demand for improved wages, hours, and working conditions 
Role of law in labor relations 
Principles and objectives of the UE 


Need for improved national health and welfare system 


( ) Extérnal Issue 
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Frequency, 
295 


C275) 
(195) 
(1925) 
(178) 
C ESR) 
147 
(128) 
ie 
(114) 
110 
104 
103 
76 


(65) 
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TABLE XIV 


RANK ORDER OF EFFORT DEVOTED TO SPECIFIC ISSUES BY CANADIAN 


PACKINGHOUSE WORKERS , 1952-1964, 
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isste 
Concern over unemployment and its causes 
Support for guaranteed annual wage schemes 
Canadian immigration policy 
Dissatisfaction with conciliation processes 
Attacked Liberal handling of pipeline debate 
Role of trade unionism in society 


Concern over the impact of automation on employment 


( ) External Issue 


Frequency 
(73) 
a3 
(48) 
42 
4l 
33 
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TABLE XV 


RANK ORDER OF EFFORT DEVOTED TO SPECIFIC ISSUES BY UNITED 


STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, 1948-1965. 


Issue Frequency 
Concern over the impact of seen e on employment (401) 
USWA views on the process of collective bargaining 369 
Role of trade unions in Canadian society aZe 
Role of trade unions in Canadian economic system (318) 
Support for manpower development programs (307) 
Concern over unemployment and its causes (258) 
Statements re: USWA wage policy 238 
Need to organize in white collar field pa 
Canadian labor-management scene 22 
Call for improved medical care (180) 
Call for labor union in Canada 156 
Support for international unions over national unions 124 
Role of strikes in labor-management relations rea! 
Need for responsible and effective trade unions 113 
Jurisdictional dispute with Mine-Mill Liz 


( ) External Issue 
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TABLE XVI 


RANK ORDER OF EFFORT DEVOTED TO SPECIFIC ISSUES BY UNITED 
AUTOMOBILE WORKERS , 1942-1964, 
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Issue Frequency 
Demand for improved wages, hours, and working conditions 445 
the role or unions in political action aie i) 
UAW support of the CCL 154 
Urged changes in Canadian economic system Ci2) 
Call for labor unity in Canada fa 
Canadian trade and tariff policies Goh a 
UAW approach to labor-management relations 109 
Concern over the impact of arearons on unemployment (85) 
Concern over inflation and purchasing power of wages (67) 
Concern over unemployment and its causes (64) 
Concern over corruption and racketeering in unions 62 
Support for link between the CLC and NDP 50 
Urged reforms in unemployment insurance system (46) 
Support for CCF platform and policies 45 
Support for a national pension scheme (35) 


( ) External Issue 
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PART LIL 


PHILOSOPHY AND THE NATI(/NAL CENTER CONTROVERSY 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE TLC & ACCL 


a 1935, there were two opposing trade union structures in 
Canada. One comprised affiliated locals, nationals, and internationals 
within the Trades and Labor Congress of Canada. The other comprised 
locals and nationals under the banner of the All-Canadian Congress of 
Labor. The Trades and Labor Congress of Canada and its affiliates stood 
for the philosophy of class collaboration. The All-Canadian Congress of 
Labor and its supporters leaned toward the class conscious philosophy. 

As noted earlier, the sharpest differences in philosophy arose 
from differences in what we ae called the four major internal issues 
of philosophy - the conduct of labor-management relations, the regulatioa 


of employer practices, and, particularly in the case of the TLC and the 


ACCL, labor and political action and internal trade union affairs. 
In matters external, the two organizations took very similar 
positions on the issues of social welfare, structure of government, and 


foreign affairs. On the other hand, there were differences over the 


issues of economic policy although such differences were not nearly as 
sharp as those in the internal category. 
Turning to the specific differences in TLC/ACCL philosophies over 


the internal issues of labor and political action, and internal trade 


union affairs, one finds that the latter issue can be broken down into 
issues of (a) the structure of organized labor (national versus interna- 


; : : : : 9 
tional structures) and (b) form of organization (craft versus industrial). 


ee 


Philosophy of ACCL on Internal Issues 


The President's address, report of the Executive Board, and 
the proceedings of the fifth convention of the All-Canadian Congress 
of Labor held at the Queen's Hotel at Montreal on May 7, 1935 serve 
to illustrate the ACCL position on these three internal issues in the 


class conscious philosophy. 


With respect to political action ACCL President, A.R. Mosher, 


offered the following comments: 


With respect to political action, the principle which was 
adopted by the Congress was that this should be carried on 
through the medium of a labor party, established upon the 
basis of the workers' economic organizations. The primary 
field of labor activity was considered to be the economic 
field, the establishment of national unions for the 
negotiation of agreements as to wages, hours of labor, and 
working conditions. It was felt that only after strong 
economic unions had been built up would it be possible to 
form a labor party which would be able to give expression 
to labor's broader aspirations, and power ens enough to 
realize them by legislat:ve action. + 


Note that the 1935 position of the ACCL called for fist tie 
establishment of strong "economic organizations" after which the labor 
party would be establishea. This position was further emphasized ina 
report of the Executive Board. The following paragraph illustrates: 


in the view of the All-Canadian Congress of Labor a 
political labor party should reflect the policies of the 
industrial labor movement; its status ‘should be that of a 
complementary organization with respect to the national 
industrial unions. As was declared by the Board six years 
ago, ‘it has become increasingly apparent that political 
power must grow out of the economic organization of workers, 
and must indeed grow in proportion to the growth of unionism. 
To reverse the order of precedence, to pattern union dee 
on political theory, is to build from the tap downs | i 


The emphasis on economic action first and political action second 


distinguished the ACCL from other class conscious structures. 
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Clearly, the ACCL was an organization which was established to 
represent a philosophy which was opposed to the philosophy imported under 
the international trade union structure. It follows that the ACCL's 
outlook was not only critical of this philosophy and the policies which 
arose from it, but also condemned the application of policies and 
philosophies formulated in the United States to the Canadian trade union 
scene. In this, they were striking out at interference by a foreign 
country in Canadian trade union affairs. In his address before the con- 
vention President Mosher expressed ACCL sentiment: 

Qursobjective, in theylirst instance, is to,achieve the 

complete independence of the Canadian labor movement, by 

removing every vestige of foreign control, and organizing 


the workers of Canada in industrial unions covering every 
Canadian industry. 12 


Note also the words used by the Executive Board in its report to 
the convention: 


Despite the tardy realization that foreign control of 
workers' organizations, and the resultant lack of 
integration which only a solid and stable national 

labor movement can provide, are a menace to the integrity 
of the state, the measures designed ultimately to remedy 
these conditions come at a time when the workers, in 

sore distress, are disinclined to wait for orderly reform 
of the social and economic system. 


On the issue of craft or industrial form or organization the 
report of the Executive Board set forth the following statement of 
position: 

With the development of large-scale industry, the craft 

union has become obsolescent to such a degree that the 


workers in some undertakings have shown a preference for 
employer-controlled staff associations rather than narrow 
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craft unions which conform to the American Federation of 
Labor's traditional policy. The time has not arrived when 
craft unionism can be discarded by every occupational 

group, but wherever practicable the workers’ organization 
should be designed to embrace all engaged in the production 
of a particular commodity or the provision of a particular 
service, and it should be free from any influence or control 
by the employer. 14 


Philosophy of TLC on internal Issues 


By way of contrast the following are expressions in TLC philosophy 
and are to be compared with a similar expression of ACCL philosophy 
outlined earlier. Many of these positions represent the long standing 
position of the TLC. ‘Some date back to the very early beginnings of 
the TEC: 

The question of the role of the trade union movement in 
political affairs was one that was frequently debated in TLC conventions. 
In the convention of 1936 the long standing position of the TLC was stated 
once again, The following resolution was first adopted in Vancouver in 
1923 and subsequently confirmed in conventions held in 1924, 1929, 1930, 
L931, TLI325? LOSSC LIS S44 AO Ses IS7e LOScee andere se 

Therefore, be it resolved, that labor political autonomy 

be left in the hands of the established labor political 

parties, and inasmuch as the Platform of Principles of 

this Congress contains the epitome of the best thought of 

organized labor during the whole period of its existence 

and struggles, that organized labor in Canada independently 

of any political organization engage in the effort to send 


representatives of the people to Parliament, the Provincial 
Legislatures or other elective bodies of this country. 


A TLC editorial in the Canadian Congress Journal for July 1935 


elaborated on the practical meaning of this resolution: 
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With a general election in the offering, the time would 

seem opportune to restate the nonpolitical character of 

the Trades and Labor Congress of Canada. While every 

member enjoys the right and privilege to join and participate 
in the activities of any political party they may desire, 

our movement at the same time affords opportunity for each 
one, however strongly they may differ in politics, to work 
together for their common objectives as industrial workers. 


The acceptance by the TLC of the international trade union 
structure and philosophy categorically rejected any suggestion that 
United States trade unions interfered in any way in Canadian trade 
union affairs. In reply to ACCL charges of "interference," 
they simply advanced the following traditional "North American Trade 
Unionist Thesis": 

It is because the international trade union movement does 

think of people that its members make common cause with 

workers in the United States for betterment of their working 

conditions, acting through their own national organization - 

'The Trades and Labor Congress of Canada' - on other matters 

which affect the social and cultural development of this 

Dominion. In this they are no different to their employers 

who, through interlocking directorates and financial interests, 

are in most cases closely aligned with industries in the United 

States. The common understanding between the masses of workers 

on each side of the border fostered by international trade 

unionism has in the past, and continues to be, a vital factor 
in the preservation of international harmony and peace between 
the peoples of these two great countries. 

By the time of the TLC cynvention of 1937, the issue of the 
craft or industrial form of organization had been brought out into 
the open with the split within the American Federation of Labor in 
the United States. At the 1937 convention, the TLC Executive moved 
cautiously. It is clear that at this time the TLC Executive did not 


feel as strongly about the issue as did their counterparts in the AFL. 


Its lengthy resolution on the subject was couched in guarded conciliatory 
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terms. It expressed concern over the possibility of a similar split 
within TLC ranks, and instructed its officers to communicate enety 
anxieties to AFL officers and to offer their services in an attempt to 
resolve the widening tener in, L930" Ub resberated tse lgos 
position in equally guarded but much shorter terms: 


That this, convention concurs in*the desires expressed 

for the avoidance of division of our movement in Canada, 
as set forth in the resolutions above mentioned; and be 

it further resolved, that the Executive of the Congress 

be instructed to continue its efforts to maintain harmony 
within the international trade union movement in Canada 

in compliance with the decision of the Ottawa convention 
"that action taken shall be on terms acceptable to inter- 
national trade unions and thus avoiding any disregard for 
or defiance of their laws and policies;' and be it further 
resolved, that we call on our Executive to exert every 
effort to the end that we may again have a unified labor 
movement on the North American continent; to explore every 
possible avenue and lend their fullest support to all moves 
in this direction. 18 


In late 1938, the Executive suspended affiliates which, upon 
investigation, it found were participating in the CIO movement. At the 
1939 convention the delegates confirmed the Executives! action, and 
reaffirmed that the long standing AFL craft form of organization would 
continue to be subscribed to by the TLC. The following are the more 
pertinent sections of the lengthy resolution: 

We have carefully read and considered the Officers' 

Report dealing with the matter, the circumstances 

which faced your Executive, at the latter part of 

1938 which demanded the suspension of the CIO unions 

in order to retain in membership during 1939 those 


organizations affiliated with the American Federation 
Of “Dabo sy ex 74, 


We find that in suspending the CIO unions the Executive 
Council was within its rights and in full accord with 
the resolution of the convention of last year which stated: 
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'That action taken shall be on terms acceptable to 
international trade unions and thus avoiding any 

disregard for or defiance of their laws and policies.' 

This is corroborated by the fact that closely following 

our last convention the Committee for Industrial 
Organization-held a meeting . . . which action resulted 

in them becoming definit2ly dual to the American Federation 
Offa bowie fee oe 
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The resolutions submitted show a desire that every effort 

should be continued to assist in whatever development shall 

take place that: would lead to reuniting the forces of 

organized labor in this Dominion and in concurrence with this 

view we recommend that the incoming Executive assist wherever 

possible and hold themselves in readiness to do their utmost 

to heal the breach so that labor can continue to grow in 

solidarity and strength within the American Federation of 

Labor and the Trades and Labor Congress of Canada. 19 

By comparison with the self defined role established by the ACCL, 
the role of the TLC was very limited. Since its inception the TLC 
steadfastly refused to extend its activities beyond the legislative area. 
Its role was to act as the "legislative mouthpiece" of organized labor in 
Canada. In part, this concentration on legislative developments explains 
its equally rigid adherence to a policy of political nonalignment. It 
would be difficult for labor to catch government's ear if the listener 
knew that the speaker represented some other political interest. The 
legislative program of the TLC consisted of the annual submissions 
presented on legislative changes to the Federal and Provincial cabinets, 
lobbying in support of bills favorable to labor, and representations on 
behalf of labor before boards, commissions and committees which were 
considering matters of interest to labor. The words of Robert Hewitt, 


General Vice-President of the Brotherhood of Railway Carmen, before the 


TLC Winter School of January 1938 illustrate the preoccupation of the 
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TLC with legislative matters: 

Inasmuch as our geographical and political position 

naturally debars the AF of L from acting directly in 

a legislative capacity in Canada it was years ago 

found necessary to overcome that difficulty by 

establishing a Canadian institution to fulfill that 

function in Canada. Therefore the Trades and Labor 

Congress was established, the proper function of which 

is almost identical with that of the AF of L with the 

exception of adjusting jurisdictional differences 

between international unions, a matter which the AF of L 

alone can deal with.29 

In considering the role of the TLC within the trade union 
structure at this time, it is important to realize that it assumed a 
more limited role than other national centers such as the ACCL and AFL. 
It contributed little to Canadian trade union philosophy, and what 
contribution it did make was related to external matters of philosophy. 
At that time and since that time the philosophy on internal matters was 
formulated and flowed through the international connection and is part of 


the relationship between Canadian locals and sections and their respective 


int ernatLonals< 


TLC and ACCL Differences on External Issues 

In matters external there was little that separated the TLC and 
ACCL posjtions.. By and large, this similarity in positions is a result 
of the fact that (Ca) external. issues related not so much to matters of 
trade nee as they didare matters of working class welfare, and (b) 
that the ACCL had been established as a result of differences with the 
TLC over internal issues in philosophy. 

Had there been room for the internal philosophy of the ACCL within 


the TLC, the former center would never have had established in the first 
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place. They were not matters over which a trade unionist had much 
control inasmuch as they were not issues which could be influenced 

by the collective relationship. In nearly all cases, they were matters 
which were politically determined and represented matters of government 
policy. They were the type of issue over which it would be difficult for 
individuals who were concerned with working class welfare to disagree. 
if there were disagreements they would be on matters of detail, emphasis, 
or implementation rather than spehareten ee They were not the type of 

issue which was strongly influenced by the international relationship. 

Expressions of external philosophy are in reality commentaries 
on the existing poet occ cononie order and, by and large, represent protests 
on the role and position of the working class in that order. Should 
unemployment rise, concern is expressed that the working class bears the 
brunt of economic instability and demands that the government take 
appropriate remedial measures. In times of inflationary pressures, the 
same argument is advanced and the same remedy is prescribed. 

The one area where there were sharp differences focused on the 
issue of economic policy, particularly the call for nationalization of 
parts of Canadian industry. 

ACCL philosophy on economic policy, particularly the issue of the 
nationalization of industry, differed from the economic policy of the TLC 
in two major respects. First, the ACCL's position called for the national 
center to actively participate in bringing these changes about. In fact, 


it was anticipated that the national center would play a key role. Secondly, 


the ACCL's position was more vigorous and was very specific in the 
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description of the economic reforms it advocated, It was an Se 

of philosophy which was more clearly defined. One explanation for this 
is that one can be more specific and vigorous in criticizing something 
when one does not have to deal with it on a day to day basis. In his 
address to the ACCL convention of 1935 President Mosher commented: 


Our ultimate objective as a Congress of labor unions, 
however, is the transformation of the economic system 
into one based on service instead of profit, one in 
which production and consumption will be closely 
correlated, and work, leisure, and product will be 
equitably shared among the workers. I need scarcely 
repeat what has now become a platitude, that, ina 
vast country such as Canada, with its natural and 
human resources, its equipment, its technical skill 
and every other factor which is required to produce 
the necessities and the luxuries of life, there is 

no excuse for poverty and privation. That fact is so 
obvious that the people of Canada will not be content 
much longer to suffer under the present maladjusted 
and outmoded economic system. It is inevitable that, 
within a comparatively brief period, changes must take 
place, and of all the forces which are working towards 
that end, the forces of organized labor are the most 
important. 


In its report, the Executive Board set out eye following policy 
on the issue of the economic organization. Note that the form of 
organization advocated by the more militant class conscious labor bodies 
was specifically rejected by the ACCL., 


Private enterprise has developed the means of producing 
plenty, but it has dismally failed to make plenty available 
to all sections of the community. Its failure with respect 
to the vital commodities and services is a catastrophe; but 
its:failure “in othervdirectionsais  noteas=amporcant)sslhis 
distinction has not received due recognition and the undis~ 
criminating condemnation of capitalism has led to the 
advocacy of panaceas which go far beyond the needs of the 
situation and which provoke unnecessary hostility to change 
of any sort. The Board recommends that the national labor 
movement should urge the taking over of the basic industries ( 
by the state, as an emergency measure of national self- 
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preservation, and their operation as public utilities, the 

products in the iform of food, clothing, and shelter to be 

distributed to all who are willing to work, regardless of 

whether or not tne services of all are required in production 

and distribution. 22 

It is important to note at this time that few of the differences 
between the TLC and ACCL focused on matters relating to labor-management 
relations and collective bargaining. One possible exception being the 
difference over the form of organization, with the ACCL arguing that the 
industrial form of Breen e a Cian was more potent than the craft form of 
organization. Other than this one element, the policies of the TLC and 
ACCL in these two areas and the action urged are identical. Both 
organizations advocated collective bargaining as the means of improvement 
to wages, hours, and working conditions. Both urged the right to organize 
and to carry out collective peeer nine free of interference from the 
employer, and that these rights be established as specified rights under 
law. Not only were the two organizations working towards the same 
objectives, but also both faced common problems in their attempts to 
Meavwotiei) Up jecuives. 

Recognizing that the ACCL's outlook on the immediate improvement 
in wages, hours and working conditions did not offer an alternative to 
the outlook of the TLC, it follows that the appeal of the ACCL philosophy 
must have been based on other activities within trade union affairs. What 
then was the basis of the appeals offered by the ACCL? Why should Canadian 
trade unionists support the ACCL philosophy? 

By and large, the ACCL appeal was ideological in nature. Ideological 


in the sense that the appeal was based on matters of trade union 
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principles and philosophies rather than trade union methods and 
practice. Ideolcgical me the sense that it was "future" rather than 
"immediate" in character. As noted earlier, in terms of practical 
immediate day to day trade unionism there was little that separated 
the philosophy of the TLC from the philosophy of the ACCL, This 
ideological appeal emphasized: (a) a purely Canadian trade union 
movement, (b) organization of workers on an industrial basis, (c) 
strong trade union political action, and (d) public over private 
enterprise. 

In addition, the unions which chose to affiliate with the ACCL 
did so for different reasons. To some, justification lay in the appeal 
of pure Canadian unionism. To others, justification lay in the appeal 
of its policies on political action, and so on. In‘most. cases, the 
appeals of pure Canadian trade unionism and the industrial form of 
organization were predominant. As might be expected, many of the ACCL 
Supporters were in organizations that had difficulty living with the 
international trade union structure, the craft form of organization 


(dual), or both. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE TLC AND CCL 


Se 


The Canadian Congress of Labor was established in 1940 by 
bringing together elements of the ACCL and the Canadian sections of 
the CIO unions which had been expelled from the TLC. Apart from the 
deep commitment to industrial trade unionism, the CCL differed from the 


TLC in (a) less dependence on the international structure and hence less 


participation from abroad, (b) less concern for dual unionism and hence 
it was a more open organization than the TLC, (c) a more aggressive and 
positive political action program, and (d) anaggressive role in extending 
trade union crganization. 

With the rise of the CCL and the demise of the ACCL, the issue 
of an all~Canadian trade union structure became a three time loser and, 
as one would expect, little was heard of this issue in subsequent years. 


However, the other issues which separated the philosophies of the ACCL 


and the TLC were carried forward in the philosophy of the CCL. 


Except for the issue of all-Canadian trade unionism, the internal 
issues which distinguished the philosophies of labor bodies to this time 
such as the form of organization, political representation, and the role 
of the National Center, were common to the labor organizations in the 
United States as well as in Canada. Indeed, in most of the trade union 
movements throughout the industrialized world. However, in comparing the 
evolution of these differences in the United States and Canada, it is 
readily apparent that they had greater consequences for the Canadian 
movement than for the United States movement. In the latter case, while 


differences have always existed they did not lead, until the rise of the 


C10, to the same structural transformation as they did within the 
Canadian movement. In this sense, the Canadian movement has had not 
only a longer history of class conscious philosophy, but also it has 
been a stronger force in Canadian trade union philosophy and structure. 


It has led to greater balkanization of its structure. 


It is generally agreed that Canadian sections of CIO unions enjoyed 


greater autonomy than did Canadian sections of the AFL unions in economic 


as well as political matters. In both areas, direction of Canadian 
activities tended to locate in larger eastern Canadian centers and there 
was little participation from across the line. Some affiliates, such as 
the steelworkers and packinghouse workers, carried on their programs 
quite independent of the American sections of their international. In 
others, such as unions in. the automobile, electrical; and rubber, industries, 
the self efficiency of Canadian sections was not as pronounced.23 An 
editorial in CCL journal, the Canadian Unionist put it this way: 


The locals of the international industrial unions had been 
affiliated with the Trades and Labor Congress of Canada, 

but, much against its will, and under orders from the 

American Federation of Labor, the Trades Congress was forced 

to expel them from membership at its convention a year ago. 

Then occurred a particularly noteworthy development, which 

even the most sanguine could scarcely have anticipated. The 
Congress of Industrial Organizations and its affiliated unions, 
at the request of the Canadian leadership, decided to grant 

full autonomy to the Canadian locals; they were to determine, 
without any interference or restraint, their organizational and 
legislative policy; they were free to form any associations they 
wished in Canada, and decide for themselves upon all matters 
affeccring their interest as groups of Canadian workers. As the 
United Mine Workers' Journal put it 'the international structure 
remains the same, when it comes to collective Canadian action 
there is complete self-government.' 


This far sighted and far reaching decision changed the picture 
completely . . . and, because the one barrier to unity, the 
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question of autonomy, had been removed, the Congress 

was able to co-operate with them in planning the basis 

of the new Congress which has now been established. 

There was complete unanimity as to the desirability of 

the industrial form of organization... .24 

Not only did the CCL differ from the TLC on the matter of “home 
rule," but also it had wide powers for resolving jurisdictional disputes. 
Rather than referring disputes to convention or relying on internationals 
to battle it out, the CCL expected disputants to negotiate differences 
to a settlement, and failing this, to refer the matter to the executive 
council. At first their decision was only a "'recommendation," but in 
1943 its conclusions were made final and binding. 

Unlike the TLC, the CCL avoided a jurisdictional straight jacket 
by refusing to adopt a constitutional prescription against dual unionism. 
Repeated attempts, commencing with the first convention, were rebuked by 
the executive and turned down by the delegates. As a result of the 
absence of this type of prescription, organization was freer, competitive, 
and the workers about to be organized were offered a real choice based on 
service and results rather than being forced to enter a union which had 
been granted a privileged position regardless of the services and results 
it offered.25 

One of the major problemsfaced by the Congress was the accommodation 
of uncompromising political groups within its affiliates. One aspect of 
the problem was eee from the presence of an aggressive CCF working 
population. It expressed itself in the issue of whether the Congress 


should endorse the platform of that party, or whether it shouid stand 


politically independent. Congress conventions gave this question much 


attention and the Congress' position wobbled considerably rom one year 
to another. While flirting with the idea earlier as indicated by 
resolutions and discussions, it was not until 1943 admist a set of 
favorable circumstances that the advocates of alliance with the CCF won. 
At the 1944 convention, the formal endorsement was temporarily withdrawn. 
In its place was laid down the Congress’ own platform of twenty-nine 
planks with the proviso that when it had been presented to the various 
political parties for their examination, the party that promised to 
implement it on all points was to receive the Congress support. Inasmuch 
as some planks were definitely socialistic and opposed to the competitive 
system, it was a foregone conclusion that neither old party would accept 
it. For other reasons it was alien to the plans of the Labor Progressivists. 
The result was that the Congress continued CCF. 

A fourth aspect of philosophy which distinguished the TLC from 


the CCL was the latter's emphasis on organization. In this the CCL 


itself assumed a prime responsibility. It found practical expression in 
the giving of assistance to member unions and in direct organizing and 
chartering. The key to this effort was financial contributions from its 
wealthy affiliates. Substantial donations were made by organizations such 
as District 18 of the United Mineworkers of America, Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway Employees, and Steelworkers Organizing Committee and this 
enabled the Congress to place qrganizers in almost every section of the 
country. By 1946, the Congress had twenty-three full-time and fifteen 
part-time organizers in the field.2® In 1944, the CCL had surpassed the 


TLC in terms of membership. The Congress comprised thirteen internationals 


with 377 branches, ten national unions with 292 branches, and 225 directly 
chartered locals. 

While these statistics do not reveal the magnitude of international 
union influence within the CCL, they do reveal that Canadian unions were 
an important factor in what many still refer to as an “international 
movement ."' However, as noted above, the internationalism represented in 
the CCL was quite different from that represented in the TLC. - Professor 
Logan used the following words to describe this new internationalism: 

It may be described as a compromise wherein is expressed 

a larger degree of self confidence in looking after its 

own house. Even though taking its pattern in many respects 

from the new industrial unionism developing south of the 

border, the purely Canadian elements have been prominent 

in shaping this new creation which still shows capacity to 


entertain fresh experiments in structure as the situation 
changes .2 


It would be a great mistake to underestimate the impact of the 
rise of the CCL on the Canadian trade union structure and philosophy. Not 
only did it represent the successful establishment of a structure and 
philosophy which repeatedly failed in Canada (the difference was that 
the CCL was well financed), but also it marked the decline of the influence 
of the TLC structure and philosophy. This was particularly true with the 
introduction of the new internationalism. As will be noted later, there 
is more of present national center philosophy which is of the CCL heritage 
than the TLC heritage. 

The essence of the evoiution of Canadian trade union philosophy 
and the role of the CCL in it was succintly stated in December 1940 by 


the editor of the ACCL/CCL Journal, Norman E. Dowd: 


When the history of the Canadian labor movement comes 
to be written, the year 1940 will be significant because 
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of the formation in September last of the Canadian Congress 
of Labor, bringing together two large groups of workers, 
one consisting of members of national industrial unions and 
the other of members of international industrial unions. 
This unprecedented move was the greatest step towards unity 
among Canadian workers which had ever been taken; it is 
important chiefly, however, because it broke down barriers 


of misunderstanding and goodwill which had kept Canadian 
workers divided for many years. 


The Canadian Congress of Labor is the center of organizing 

and legislative activities for national unions which had 

been chartered by or affiliated with the former Al1l-Canadian 

Congress of Labor, and for a number of autonomous Canadian 

locals of international unions, organized on an industrial 

basis. A good many of the organized workers of Canada are 

members of international unions, and they believe it to be 

to their advantage to retain their membership in those 

unions. So far as the international industrial unions are 

concerned, however, they were prepared to give their Canadian 

locals complete autonomy over Canadian policies, and this 

made it possible to Ease the two groups of workers under the 

banner of one Congress. 

The success of the CCL was due in part to the financial resources 
made available for organizing and in part to the federal government's 
subsequent introduction in P.C. 2685 of principles that later became 
compulsory collective bargaining. In this sense, the timing of the CCL 
was most appropriate. The culmination of the formation of the CCL which 
demonstrated that its philosophy would work despite the TLC's longtime 
insistance that it wouldn't, the introduction of government pronouncements 
in favor of recognition and collective bargaining, and the Second World 
War resulted in the shifting of longstanding concern and effort from 
matters within the House of Labor to matters of practical day to day 
trade unionism and other issues in the labor-management field. In short, 


the internal issues and philosophy which had divided the movement since 


the Berlin Declaration of 1903 were no longer relevant to the movement's 
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philosophy. They were dead issues. In 1956, this elimination of a 


structural disunity based on philosophical differences was carried 


still further with the merger of the TLC and CCL into the ee ae 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE CLC 


The April 1956 merger of the TLC and CCL was the most significant 
event in Canadian national center history, indeed Canadian labor history, 


since the TLC adopted the Berlin Declaration of 1903. It was the Berlin 


Declaration which signalled the start of the structural and philosophical 
differences which would rock the movement for the next fifty~four years. 
It was the expulsion of the CBRE in 1921 by the TLC which added re-enforce- 
ment to these differences. It was the merger which may have signalled an 
end to these ditterences,. . 

To be sure, the merge: of the TLC and CCL in Canada was made 


possible by the merger of the AFL and CIO in the United States.39 On the 


other hand, while it was facilitated by this international connection, the 


merger may prove to mark the gradual decline of the international influence 
in Canada. 

The philosophy of the CLC is something different and distinct 
from that of either the TLC or the CCL. To be sure, philosophical 
differences do exist betwe2n the two groups within the CLC, but nothing © 
like the differences of 1940. Since that time, the number of differences 
and their intensity gradually declined as each group became more involved 
in practical pragmatic day-to-day trade unionism rather than the more 
esoteric activity of ets formulation. The success of the CCL at 
the bargaining table and the introduction of compulsory collective 
bargaining contributed to this shift of concern from philosophical conflict 


to practical day-to-day trade unionism. 
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As noted earlier, there was little that separated the external 
philosophies of the TLC and the CCL. With the formation of the CLC, 
these common positions were inherited by the new organization. The 1956 
position of the CLC on external matters is given in Appendix C. 

On the other hand, the 1956 merger did not eliminate the 
differences between the two schools of internal philosophical thought, 
and these differences are still very much evident in the new organization. 
It simply recognized that the differences were not that BreaLi con jusrary 
the continuation of a divided labor movement. The sense of this merger 
was well expressed by CCL President, A. R. Mosher, when he spoke before 
the seventieth annual convention of the TLe. 

After many years of separation, some years of bitterness, 

some years of divided effort, we have at last seen the 


light of reason and are now making wonderful progress 
towards the uniting of these two great labor bodies. 


We are getting together that we might be able more 

effectively to deal with these problems but we will have 

differences of opinion on many questions. But they are 

all differences that we can resolve with patience, with 

perseverence, with good will towards each other and with 

honesty of purpose. 

The merger of the TLC and CCL was not only consummated through a 
structural and constitutional redesign, but also through a reformulation 
of their internal philosophies. In its present internal philosophy, there 
is much that is new, but also much that is old. In comparing CLC 
philosophy with its immediate predecessors, it is more similar to that of 


the CCL than the TLC. For example, as noted in the following excerpts 


from the merger terms, the CLC is to be an “open" organization and it is 
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given specific responsibilities in the fields of organization, economic 
action, social affairs, as well as the legislative field. These terms 
of merger were more familiar to the CCL than the TLC. 

(b) This new Congress shall be dedicated to the principles 


of promoting and advancing the best interests of its 
membership in the economic, social and legislative fields. 


(d) The principles of both the industrial and craft concepts 

of organization are recognized as equally necessary, and 

the new Congress will endeavour to organize all Canadian 

workers into the appropriate type of union. 

Another aspect of CLC philosophy which hints of the political 
action position of the CCL, was the subsequent declaration by the CLC 
in June 1360 of support for the New Democratic Party. Only five years 
earlier, at the last convention of the TLC it once again reaffirmed its 
thirty year old policy of political neutrality. The resolution called 
upon the TLC to ". . . encourage and organize nonpartisan political 
action and education (consistent with the principle of electing our 
friends and defeating our enemies) to further the cause of Tapers? 
The 1960 CLC resolution restated the position of the new Congress. "It 
should not itself become an integral part of the new party but it shall 


co-operate with the new party and with the fullest assistance encourage 


the affiliation. of CLG latt.liates witaetne ave ats 


One of the more immediate consequences of the recognition of both 
the craft and industrial concepts in organization was the creation of a 
large number of overlapping and competing jurisdictions. While the 


architects of the CLC were well aware of these consequences and have 


introduced procedures to resolve differences and claims over jurisdiction, € 
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these procedures have not proved as successful as was originally hoped. 
The establishment of effective means to resolve these disputes remains as 
one of the major problems faced by the Congress today. 

As noted earlier, most of the philosophical efforts of the Congress 
have been devoted to matters internal. The main issues involved: (a) a 
re-examination of the internal structure of the movement and its philosophy, 
and (b) effective methods to resolve internal jurisdictional disputes. 
It is as if the structure and philosophy which was passed to the Congress 
in the act of merger is inadequate in face of the economic and social 
reality of the present day. The present is a time of a searching examina- 
tion of the role, function, and internal philosophy of this national 


center - indeed of the labor movement as a whole. 


International Structure, International Philosophy, and Economic Planning 

The sixth biennial conference of the CLC, held in Winnipeg in 
September 1966, established a Commission on Constitution and Structure 
". . . to examine the entire question of structure,mergers, affiliation, 
and unity and to submit recommendations to the 1968 Canadian Labor 


Congress convention on these subjects.""> 


In speaking on the proposal CLC 
President, Claude Jodoin, noted that with the tenth anniversary of the 
founding of the CLC " . . . the time seems appropriate to take a further 
look at our structure."36 Subsequently, Donald MacDonald, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the CLC, was appointed Chairman of the Commission. The six 
member commission had equal representation from national and international 


unions, and invited two types of briefs from CLC affiliates: on the 


constitution and structre of the CLC and on the labor movement in general, 
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particularly mergers. In subsequent hearings called by the commission, 

it is reported that the Canadian Union of Public Employees deed the A 
amalgamation of the more ele 100 unions in Canada into ten national 
industrial,untonsss finmitshbrieli) te pseereportedet atric areued Viney, 
that fragmentation into many unions was a basic fault of the Canadian labor 
movement, and that some international unions limited their Canadian members 
autonomy in matters that were purely Canadian." It is also reported that 


it urged a complete reorganization of the CLC's structure in order 


37 


" . . . to eliminate the system of too many chiefs and too few indians. 


In December of 1966, the official publication of the Canadian Labor 
Congress commented on the work of the commission: 


An intensive study that may have a marked influence on the 
structure and operations of the Canadian labour movement 

in the years to come was launched when the CLC’s Commission 
on Structure and other matters held its first sessions in 
Vancouver early in November. 


Hearings will continue at various centers across the country 
until early February; but the initial stages of the enquiry 
have been adequate to demonstrate the serious and constructive 
approaches being made by many sections of the movement. 


Behind the entire project is a strong feeling that a labor 
movement must be prepared to keep abreast of the times and 
to equip itself to meet new and changing conditions if it 
is to fulfill its responsibility to the membership. 


The first ten years of the merged Congress comprised what 
might be considered to be a period of consolidation, It 

was natural, for example, that in framing a constitution 

for the new Congress, which came into being in 1956, many 
concessions had to be made by various groups in order to 

reach an agreement. 


There is a strong feeling that the time has now been reached 
when this situation can be reviewed and a somewhat different 
approach is possible if it is required. 


——— 
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The basic task of the Commission will be to determine 

just what is required, within the Congress and between 

affiliated unions, in order to meet the challenging 

times that lie ahead. The work of the Commission should 

provide a most valuable basis on which to build for the 

future. 

Ever since it was first introduced in Canada in the 1840s, 
international trade unionism has received criticism from within and without 
the Canadian labor movement. There were those who objected to imposing 
the international constitution on Canadian members and to the old AFL 
imposing its constitution on the equally old Dominion Trades and Labor 
Congress. There were those who objected to the export of membership fees 
and dues to the United States, In more recent date, there are those who 
object to the international rejecting terms of settlement agreed to by its 
Canadian local membership and the imposition of the AFL/CIO's wishes 
in Canadian jurisdictional disputes on the Canadian Labor Congress. There 
are those who fear that the internationals operating in Canada will conduct 
their affairs not in the interest of its Canadian membership but in the 
interest of its American membership. There are those who regard any 
participation of U.S. organizations in Canada with suspicion. 

Although studies in the area of Canadian labor structure are few 
and far between it appears that there is simply no evidence that the 
international structure has any interest at heart other than the well 
being of its Canadian membership. The same is true for its leadership, 
both Canadian and American. However, there is one aspect of the 
international structure which not only has not received sufficient attention, 
but which is being used to seriously question the ability of the Canadian 


labor movement under its present international structure to come to grips 


with the challenges it faces in the 1960s. 
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On the one hand, under the international structure the Canadian 
portion of the movement is not sufficiently free nor sufficiently 
encouragedto undertake the much needed examination of its labor-management 
philosophy and the acceptance of this philosophy within Canadian society. 
On the other hand, it is the labor-management philosophy of the Canadian 
sections of international unions which are the center of-criticism as 
the events of 1966 and 1967 have so aptly demonstrated. To be sure, the 
international conventions of the international unions spend a great deal 
of their time discussing and formulating labor-management philosophy, but 
these are national policies (i.e. U.S.) and it is the application of these 
policies in Canada which is being questioned. For the large part, there 
ne no similar labor-management philosophy determining forums in Canada. 

There are those who argue that the structure is not one that makes 
it likely that the international Canadian labor movement will be able to 
maintain its role and influence in Coane society because its structure 
does not encourage the movement to increase its attention to the question 
of Canadian labor-management philosophy. 

Note the words of William Dodge, Executive Vice-President of the 
Canadian Labor Congress, when he wrote recently on the subject of the 
influence of international unions in Canada. 

During the past few years both labor and management in 

Canada have been engaged in a vigorous discussion of 

economic planning and their roles in it. As a result 

of these discussions, exciting new agencies have come 

into being - the Economic Council of Canada and numerous 

regional planning bodies. 

Labor _ and management are both being obliged to think out 


They are beginning to realize that their demands upon the 
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economy must take into account the national interest. They 
are moving inexorably toward exploration of such concepts 

as incomes policy, industrial rationalization and more govern- 
ment intervention in economic affairs. 


It is in such ateas that the independence of Canadian 
management and labor becomes important, because it is by no 
means clear that the economic interests of Canada can be _ 
served adequately by adopting policies similar to those 
followed in the United States or acceptable to government, 
business and labor in the United States. 


Under the international structure, the basic labor-management 


philosophy of Canadian branches is greatly influenced by the policies set 


down in the constitutions and conventions of the international organizations, 


organizations in which the large majority of members and contracts are 
located in the United States. As a result, the collective bargaining 
policies of branches of international unions in Canada have been arrived 
at in the light of the economic and social realities of the United States. 
It is these policies which the international membership is duty bound to 
uphold and follow. 

It may be argued that several international unions do call 
together its Canadian membership for the purpose of setting policies to 
govern its Canadian activities. The policy conference of the steelworkers 
is an example. Similar sessions are held by the meat packers, auto 
workers, oil-chemical workers, operating engineers, and the Canadian 
Railway Labor Executive Association. However, only a few of the 111 
international unions in Canada hold such meetings. In addition, and this 
is the main point, the reported proceedings of unions which do hold 
Canadian policy conferences reflect the sentiment and philosophy of the 


labor-management philosophy set down by the internationai unions. Most 
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of the time is spent formulating the specific requests for the upcoming 
negotiations. There can be little doubt that the decisions reached in 
these meetings are greatly influenced by the basic philosophy and policies 
arrived at in the American proceedings. In other words, the American 
proceedings set out the basic general terms of reference and provide a 
back-stop against which the specific Canadian decisions are made. 

It is not suggested here that international unions intentionally 


7 the freedom of Canadian branches to make decisions based 
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restrict 
on national needs, aspirations and conditions NOY 1s "Le 
suggested that the international forces Canadian branches to adopt inter- 
national collective bargaining policies. In both situations, the desire 
and ability of the international to influence Canadian branches is no 
different than its desire and ability to influence U.S. branches. And 

this desire and ability varies considerably from one union to another. 

As has been pointed out in several recent studies, both contentions cannot 
be supported by the facts. What is suggested is that due to the inter- 
national structure " . . . national needs, aspirations and conditions 

are not sufficiently stressed in the formulation of the labor-management 
philosophy to be followed by the branches of international unions operating 
in Canada. 

Except for those international unions which provide for some type 
of forum within which to develop the policies to be followed in its 
Canadian section, it is difficult to see how these issues can receive the 
amount of attention they must have under the present structure. It is 


unrealistic to look to the Canadian Labor Congress for leadership. First, 


the Canadian Labor Congress, being a creation of its affiliates is able 
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to concern itself only with matters that its affiliates approve of. It 
is unlikely that affiliates would-accept CLC leadership on matters 
within the labor-management arena. By and large, the discussions at 
CLC conventions are void of any meaningful examination of the labor-management 
philosophy to be followed by its affiliates. The CLC's inability to 
Mevsaues and successfully operate inter-union jurisdiction dispute 
settling suaecd thas is a good example of its affiliates' attitude toward 
CLC atcempts to regulate or influence the labor-management field. In 
addition, in a recent editorial, the CLC's publication Canadian Labor 
emphasized that the CLC undertook three functions on behalf of its 
affiliates - legislative, co-ordinating, and service.tl 

Further, in an article under the title of ''The Influence of 
International Unions" William Dodge, Executive Vice-President of the CLC, 
undertook to illustrate that the CLC and its affiliates are not under U.S. 
control. He attempted to do this by identifying a number of areas where 
the CLC and its affiliates' position is contrary to the AFL/CIO and its 
affiliates' position. These areas were, 1) political action, 2) inter- 
national affairs, 3) world trade union affairs, 4) economic planning. It 
is of interest to note that the first three of these areas do not relate 
directly to the labor-management field. The 4th area - economic planning - 
does. Here are some of the words ee by Mr. Dodge on this subject: 

The Canadian labor Revenant has declared itself for economic 

planning but labor in the United States is still hesitant 

and suspicious. Canadian labor may eventually be obliged to 


make choices and perhaps commitments which will meet with 
stern disapproval among labor leaders in the United States. 


This may very well require independent action on structure 
and policy which will present many complex problems. It 
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will be difficult to effect mergers or revise jurisdiction 

and structures to suit Canadian policy requirements if such 

decisions are not simultaneously being made in the United 

States, I say difficult but not impossible, I think it has 

been established that we are capable of making our own 

decisions in Canada and determined to act in the interests 

of our own country and our own people.42 

As noted earlier, the events of 1966 and 1967 were not unique in 
the history of Canadian labor-management relations, but yet they have 
brought forth unprecedented comment from all quarters of Canadian life. 
In large measure, this situation, as Mr. Dodge has pointed out, is a 
result of increased concern over the health of the Canadian economy and 
increased attention with the concept of economic planning. The labor- 
management disputes and the terms of settlement which were so widely 
heralded in 1966 and 1967 run counter to this increasing commitment to 
a smooth functioning and well planned economic system. In the areas of 
management of the economy and progress towards economic planning there is 
an ever increasing gulf between Canadian and American thinking and practice. 
The economic underpinnings of Canada are not the same as those of the 
United States. The structure of our industry and the role of industries 
in our economy is quite different. As a result, Canadian labor's labor- 
management philosophy which assumes a transferability from the United 


States to Canada is having and will continue to have difficulty in finding 


acceptance in Canada's contemporary economic and social scene. 


cee ne ene eee 


Attempts within the House of Labor to establish effective self 
administered machinery for resolving jurisdictional disputes and 


eliminating raiding have met with only limited success. In 1960, the 
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Executive Council of the Canadian Labor Congress adopted a code of 
organizing practices which was designed to eliminate raiding by 
replacing it with orderly organizing methods. In 1964, the CLC 
convention adopted an Internal Disputes Procedure which was designed 
to aac wee jurisdictional claims. However, when faced by 
the commitment of national and international unions to the traditional 
jealously guarded jurisdictions, the CLC simply has no way in which it 


can make the outcome of the machinery stick. As noted earlier, the 


Canadian Labor Congress is the " . . . creature of its affiliated 


organizations." 
William Dodge, Executive Vice-President of the Canadian Labor 
Congress has stated the problem this way: 


I think, however, there is a great deal of misunderstanding 

about our role in the settlement of jurisdictional disputes 

and raids. It must be remembered that, when the TLC and 

the CCL merged in 1956, we created the greatest hodge-podge 

of jurisdictional overlaps imaginable, and this was done in 

the firm belief that unions had to learn to live together in 
peace and harmony, or perish, 


The Conventions of the CLC have adopted a Constitution which 
gives limited authority to deal with jurisdictional disputes. 
We can use our powers of persuasion, and have done so 
successfully on a great many occasions, but we have no 
disciplinary powers. This is understandable, because the 
jurisdictional lines between unions are so blurred as to make 
the exercise of such powers almost impossible. 


In the case of raids, however, we do have disciplinary power. 
We have the power to suspend or expel from the Congress a 
union which violates the constitutional provisions on raiding. 
This latter power is not vested in the officers, nor in the 
Executive Council. It is vested in the Convention, and is 
carried out by the vote of the delegates from all affiliated 
unions. 
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This power was not granted with a "tongue-in-cheek" 
attitude, as I recall it. We all felt that we were 
ushering in’a great newseravof > friendly *relations»= 
friendly rivalry, if you like - between unions within 
one family. More important, we felt that, unless we 
could achieve a rule of law in our relations with one 
‘another within the CLC, we might as well say good~by to 
our hopes for organizing the vast army of unorganized 
workers who remained and still remain outside of the 
labor movement. 


To be sure, the Congress has been successful in resolving hundreds 
of jurisdictional disputes and raids, and it is fair to say that most 
national and international unions accept CLC involvement and are prepared 
to comply. However, in other cases the CLC's "persuasion" and constitution 
have not proven sufficient, and it is these disputes which have been so 
forcefully brought to public attention. In April of 1960, the CLC 
convention expelled the International Brotherhood of Teamsters for 
deliberate, premeditated, and repeated raiding of sister affiliates of 
the CLC. Most people found the conduct and attitude of the Teamsters most 
obnoxious, In February 1966, the National Plate Printers, Die Stampers, 

- and Engravers Union of North America and the United Steelworkers failed 
to comply with the decision of the Internal Dispute Procedures and 
consequently the executive was forced to issue a notice of noncompliance. 
At the 19€6 convention of the CLC, the Executive Council report commented 
on the effectiveness of the procedures; 

The internal disputes settlement procedure adopted as 

amendments to Article III of the Congress Constitution 

at the last Convention has proven to be quite successful. 

Experience to date would. indicate that, while it is a 

great improvement on the previous procedure, it still has 

a number of weaknesses, and it is hoped that further 


experience will serve to demonstrate what steps should be 
taken to make it even more effective.44 
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The existence of "blurred jurisdictional lines between unions" 
not only permits disputes over jurisdiction and encourages raids, but 
also has the effect of concentrating organization efforts in those 
traditional occupations and industries. However, the Canadian labor 
force and Canadian industry is undergoing rapid structural change, and 
as this occurs, new occupations and industries are not receiving the 
much needed attention of the Canadian trade union movement. As 
William Dodge has cogently stated: 

These unorganized workers are for the most part white- 

collar workers, workers with some scientific training, 

and workers in the service industries, all notoriously 

difficult to organize. If we cannot show conclusively 

that we have within the CLC a united labor movement, 

determined to outlaw unethical practices, and to 

organize the unorganized, instead of disorganizing the 

already organized, we are going to get nowhere in our 

efforts to bring these new people into our movement .49 

There are those who argue that in order to find an accommodative 
role in contemporary society the Canadian trade union movement must once 
and for all, through mergers and consolidations, define for itself a 
much broader jurisdiction for national and international unions within 
the class collaboration philosophy. The philosophical element of rigid 
occupational and industrial jurisdiction, an element of philosophy which 
dates back to the Berlin Declaration of 1903, is obsolete as it 
unnecessarily confines the role of trade unionism in contemporary society. 
It provides the basis for possible image deteriorating jurisdictional 
disputes and raids and does not permit the movement to easily respond 
to the ever increasing occupational and industrial changes in Canada. It 


is an aspect of philosophy which reinforces much of what the public 


dislikes in the Canadian labor scene. 
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PART IV 


CONTENT OF TRADE UNION PHILOSOPHY 


PHILOSOPHY ON INTERNAL ISSUES: A SUMMARY 


Labor-Management Relations 


The labor-management relationship is the raison d'etre of trade 
unionism in Canada. Along with issues relating to internal trade union 
affairs (these two categories are not unrelated) it occupied the central 
stage in Canadian trade union philosophy. 

It would be difficult to conceive of the labor-management 
relationship as we know it in Canada without trade unionism. Since their 
inception, they have devoted the vast bulk of their efforts to this 
activity and through it they have worked consistently towards obtaining 
what they consider to be just returns for their membership. To unions 
fall not only the parentage of the concept, but also the ever present force 
urging its nurture and development. By and large, this relationship has 
been foisted upon most unwilling employers. It has been bitterly contested 
and the labor movement, dispite its vast commitment and resources, was 
never quite’ able to force its acceptance. During the war years, the 


Government of Canada stepped in on the side of labor. However, the fact 
that Government supported the precepts of the union desired relationships 
meant only that recognition was forced and that employers were dragged 
kicking and sees to the bargaining table, The legal foundations 


did not bring forth acceptance of the relationship by Canadian employers. 
this sharp difference between trade unions and employers over the existence, 
principle, and form of the labor-management relationship has been and 


continues to be the barrier to a harmonious, co-operative, and useful 
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labor-imanagement relationship. These differences have resulted in the 
formulation of a relationship which is adversary incharacter. One must 
question, recognizing the nature of present day issues in labor relations, 
if this type of relationship will bring forth the understanding and 
cooperation needed to resolve these issues. Note the position taken 
by J.E, McGuire, National Secretary of the CBRT: 

The basic interest of the owner of the means of production 

lies, in making the: greatest;amount of profit a.07'%) 2 the 

basic interest of the worker lies in obtaining, for the only 

product he has to sell - his labor ~ the best possible wage 

and other working conditions. There is a conflict of 

interest here, and no good will be served by glossing it 

over. This conflict of interest has been, in my opinion, the 

most important factor in developing trade unions as we know 

them today. Resolving this conflict of interest, as far as 

this is possible in our present economic society, is a task 

of those who carry on collective bargaining.48 

Trade union labor-management philosophy has not only been 
consistently stated during the period under review but also most clearly 
articulated. It is a philosophy which is built upon four primary 


precepts: 


(a) the right to organize trade unions freely and 
without interference from an employer, 


(b) commitment to the processes of collective bargaining 
and economic sanctions, 


(c) the facilitating or mediating role of government and 
government agencies, and 


(d) the doctrine of the equality of labor and management 
in the industrial relations relationship. 


Today, the first three precepts are part of the laws governing 
labor-management relations. The fourth, a matter of equality, cannot 


be legislated but must flow from the philosophies of the parties to the 
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relationship. Over these precepts the trade unions are not prepared 
to negotiate. They are solid, internationals as well as nationals, in 
their commitment despite differences they have over other issues in 
dia teed gti’ They are as much a part of trade unionism as conflicc is 
part of the labor-management relationship. 

Trade union views on the right to organize were clearly and 
succinct ly grit by A. R. Mosher in his Labor Day address in 1941, a 
year in which the legal right to organize began its gradual transformation 
to what it is today. However, the philosophy remains the same; 


Considerable progress has been made during the past year 
in organizing new groups of workers, but in every case 

it has been accomplished in spite of the opposition of 
the employers, who have used every conceivable method to 
deprive Canadian workers of a right which is legalized in 
the United States and in Great Britain. 


Workers endeavour to become organized in labor unions 
because they realize that this is the only way by which 
they can protect themselves against arbitrary and unfair 
treatment by employers; it is the only way by which they 
can improve their standard of living; it is the only way 
by which they can bring their views to the attention of 
governments . . .it is the only way by which they can 

play their proper part in the war effort and in the period 
of postwar reconstruction. 


Industrial harmony and efficient production results from 
mutual respect and confidence; the workers of Canada, at 
a time when their services are needed, cannot be treated 
like slaves; they are human beings, with rights as well 

as duties. 


The workers of Ganada, in ever increasing numbers, are 

becoming organized. They will continue to organize, in 
spite of opposition from employers or the failure of the 
government to respect and enforce its own policy. They 
will organize to protect not only their own interests as 
workers, but their interests as citizens of democracy.49 
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Of the four precepts outlined above, the cornerstone of trade 
union labor-management philosophy is its commitment to the processes 
of collective bargaining and its use of economic sanctions. . Speaking 
to a group of businessmen in, 19507. J.) Bae McGuire put labors cCascapiis 
way: 


Modern collective bargaining has been one of the major 
sociological and economic developments of the twentieth 
century. Although it has made more progress during the 
last decade than during any previous period, it is 
necessary for me to sketch in the work and purposes of 
organized labor if we are to have a clear understanding 
of why we have been able to accomplish so much through 
collective bargaining 


Surprisingly enough, there are some individuals who 

cannot see why collective bargainiig should be necessary, 
who believe that a form of individual bargaining such as 
existed in pre-industrial revolution days will do. These 
individuals forget that tremendous power and authority is 
invested in those who own thé means of production; forget 
that the power to employ and pay wages carries with it 

the power to determine the standard of living of the great 
majority of our people. Let us remember too, that we 
cannot turn back the clock so far as our industrial and 
economic structure is concerned. We cannot go back to the 
simple relationship that existed long ago between master 
and servant. Even if we could, I am sure we don't want to. 
The present organization of industry makes it essential 
that those employed in industry organize themselves into 
boua fide trade unions and, through them, deal collectively 
with their employers. I know of no other way by which the 
opposing basic interest of the two parties can_be adjusted 
on a basis that will be mutually satisfactory. 


To Canadian trade unionists the right to call a work stoppage is 
an essential part of the collective bargaining process. It is the 
ingredient in the process which forces the parties to a settlement 
positianl) To Wh sh Smrth;*Presitemt of the onl, any eCtU lone © aren 
which takes away from workers the traditional and inherent right to strike 


are the weapons and policies of totalitarian regimes; it has no place 
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in a society which calls itself free and democratic; it has no piace 


in Canadian life!>! 


To David Lewis, speaking before the National Conference eeretoe 
Legislation, September, 1966" . . . the right to strike is an essential 
part of the right of association... ." and". . .a strike is the 
workers only effective weapon to achieve improvements when peaaetit 
negotiations have failed." Further, " .. . those of us who have had 
experience in negotiations know that without the possibility of economic 
action hanging over es parties, collective bargaining would become a 
sham in most cases. It is not so much the strike itself, but the threat 
of a strike, which is the important weapon in collective bargaining." 

The Canadian Union of Public Employees, apparently anxious over 
the possible over concern with the strike weapon by public employees 
expressed the following cautious note on the function of the work 
stoppage in the public sector: 


We would suggest without the right to strike there is no 
genuine collective bargaining. There is no incentive for 
the employer to make concessions and there is no urgency 

or haste to bring cases to speedy and acceptable conclusions. 
Without the right to strike the Civil Service can only 
expect to continue to lag behind the private sector of the 
economy by about two years, which isthelength of time it is 
likely to take to get statistics on outside rates of pay and 
conditions of employment. These statistics are of course 
the pattern setting factors in a scheme of wage setting that 
is not motivated by the necessity for avoiding strike. For 
what government, conciliator, or arbitrator would be so 
brave as to overtake the private sector of the economy in 
raising wage rates or improving conditions of employment? 


We would suggest that the Civil Servants should retain the 
right to strike and that this will make them no less 
responsible than they have been throughout years of being 
ignored and underpriviledged. The use of the right to strike 
by Civil Servants should be governed by the same morale and 
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practical principles that apply in all responsible unions. 
We would suggest that these could be defined as follows: 


1. Since the strike is extremely an undesirable thing 
for, all,.coneerned, every avenue of ppossible ;settle- 
ment should be explored before strike action is taken. 


2. The issue at stake must be of sufficient importance 
to warrant such drastic action. 


3. The calling of a strike is the joint responsibility 
of employer and employees and consequently the 
employer must be given an opportunity of reaching 
a settlement before labor is actually withdrawn. 


If the government can move quickly and establish effective 
bargaining machinery without delay, and if they do not get 
side tracked with extended discussions on the right to 
strike, then the chances are that good employer/employee 
relations will develop. The possibility of such a happy 
relationship will be enhanced if both sides become less 
strike conscious then they are at the present time.3 


Labors views not only on the strike issue but also on the whole of the 
coilective bargaining process have been most clearly articulated at 
times when a move is afoot to deny the strike or amend existing bargaining 
procedures. The discussion of proposals to replace the strike with 
arbitration provides an excellent example. The following observations 
of W. J. Smith, National President of the CBRT, while lengthy, fully set 
forth the labor view: 

Organized labors attitude towards compulsory arbitration 

is well known. We are against it. But there is more to 

our opposition than most people suppose. We are not 

opposed to arbitration only because we think it is bad 

for labor, but because arbitration would mean the end of 

genuine collective bargaining and we would thus be 

substituting something that won't work and can't work for 

something that does. 

Now, one of the realities of life in a free economy is 


that there is no set-formula tor the establishment sot 
wages and working conditions. A '‘fair' wage is strictly 
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a matter of opinion and is apt to vary depending on 
whether you're giving it or getting it. All any of us 
know is that it is probably somewhere in between what 
a wage earner wants and what his employer wants to 

pay. Our present method of handling industrial 
disputes is possible because there is a discrepancy 
between what the worker wants and is willing to accept, 
and between what the employer wants to pay and what he 
can pay. 


Collective bargaining is a method by which we narrow 
down and seek to eliminate these discrepancies - find 
out what the worker is really willing to work for and 
what the employer really can pay. No one would suggest 
that an outside arbiter is in a better position than the 
employer to say what he really can pay, or in a better 
position than the worker to say what the worker is really 
willing to accept. But the advocates of compulsory 
arbitration naively suppose tnat they can eliminate the 
strike weapon and that collective bargaining will go on 
much as before; that the compromises made by each side 
because they fear a strike will still be made when there 
is nothing left to fear. 


When, as in Australia, all disputes are settled by 
arbitration, there is no longer a pattern for arbiters 
to follow. They must find their own principles to serve 
as a guide to their decision. 


There are no such principles to be found. This is the 
crux of the whole question of whether compulsory arbitra- 
tion is advisable or workable. If there are generally 
accepted principles for the determination of wages and 
working conditions, then we ought to have compulsory 
arbitration, but arbitration operating only within those 
principles. Merely to state the proposition reveals its 
impracticality. . 


But the difficulty of finding generally accepted principles 
for the determination of wages does not spring entirely 
from differences between labor and management. Within 
industry, and within labor, there are no generally accepted 
principles for determining wages. 


To summarize: compulsory arbitration is unworkable; first 
of all because it is assumed that it will deal only with 
disputes that would otherwise result in strikes while, in 
fact, almost all disputes will land with the arbiters, 

since arbitration will end the compromises that are now made 
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because both sides fear a strike; secondly, because a 

ban on all strikes is impossible to enforce and thirdly, 

because there are no generally accepted principles for 

arbiters to pee in the absence of patterns established 

voluntarily. 

Labor philosophy towards government participation in the labor- 
management relationship has waivered between total support and total 
opposition. Which position labor takes seems to depend upon which side 
of the relationship government comes in on. Labor's philosophy in this 
sense seems to be quite completely pragmatic. However, it has consistently, 
expressed the view that government's role should be completely one of 
"facilitating" the labor-management relationship, particularly the areas 
of organizing and the collective bargaining process. In the words of 
Cleve Kidd, speaking before the Twelfth Annual Conference of the 
Industrial Relations Center at McGill University, and referring to recent 
police activities during strikes, these actions have " .. . severely im- 
paired, and will eventually destroy, government's effectiveness in perform- 
inz its stated task, that of mediating labor-management dapat” In a 
later address he put it this way: " .. . the role of government in 
industrial relations in a democracy should be the positive encouragement of 
direct collective bargaining between management and unions on the highest 
level which the maturity of both sides will ene aT 

It is abundantly clear that the trade unions believe that 
government has a tendency to go beyond its "facilitating" or "minimum of 
interference" role. When this occurs labor is most forceful in its 


response. Government intervention into the collective bargaining process 


at the time of a work stoppage and the introduction of labor relations 
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boards into the Canadian industrial relations system represent two 
excellent examples. Two of the industries reviewed in this study - 
railways and steel - not only are key industries in the Canadian economy, 
but also have a history of government intervention into the collective 
bargaining process at the time of < work stoppage. In other industries 
labor indicated that even the government sponsored conciliation process 
wasn't warranted, or best, was cautiously accepted. 

In 1939, the CBRIT expressea concern over the lack of "guiding 
principles" that conciliation boards could use in formulating wage 
recommendations: 

The conciliation boards which now deal with labor disputes 

are composed of a member nominated by the employees, one 

nominated by the employers, and a chairman elected by these 

two. They have no general guiding principles, but are 
influenced by the circumstances of the case before them. 

In most instances, majority and minority reports are issued. 

The chairman is in a position to be really impartial, but 

his findings are usually based less upon an estimate of the 

economic effects of a particular wage alteration than upon 

his estimate of the attitude and relative strength of the 

disputants. 

The right of the workers to organize, and through their 

organizations to adjust conflicting interests by discussion 

and action with the rules set by law, is the essence of 
democracy. 

To the Packinghouse Workers, divided industrial relations jurisdictions 


“oat Ghwouk: teemet Liaintony win 19545 itereported i oy. .*s foruthe 


created 
first time in the history of our organization, we have tried to use the 
conciliation machinery established ‘by the various Provincial Governments 


as a method of reaching an agreement .... At best, the experience 


cannot be called an unqualified success ,""98 
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In 1958 their views had not changed much: 


The longer the United Packinghouse Workers of America 
attempt to get conciliation of its dispute with the 
"big three'.meat packing companies .. . the clearer 
it becomes that there is no logic whatever in forcing 
the union to conciliate its dispute on a Provincial 
basis. 


We are trying to do the right thing, by going through 
the slow, cumbersome procedure, complying with the laws 
as they are. But we feel that in turn Government should 
recognize the impossibility of the present situation and 
make the necessary changes to permit us to reall 
conciliate these agreements on a national basis. 


In 1955, Eugene Forsey, Research Director for the Canadian Congress 
of Labor posed the question: "Conciliation Boards, An Unnecessary Evil 200 
After being on a short end of the 1955 conciliation board report at Ford, 
the UAW launched a vigorous campaign for the outright removal of boards 

from Ontario's labor laws. They felt that the majority report in question 


was "scandalizine") and!) Vinsul tings?! 


A few years later, the UAW's John Elden and George Burt charged 
that the conciliation system represents the ' .. . greatest hurdle to 
the conclusion of collective agreements" and identified it as the 
" . . best weapon against the unions . . . because it puts a premium 
on stalling don ecavegan 

In some cases, government intervention in collective bargaining 
has gone beyond the conciliation procedures to the point of subsequent 
intervention at the time of a possible work stoppage. Referring to the 


experience of the unions on the Canadian railroads E. G. Jones expressed 


LO CHES way: 
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While the procedures to be followed may be tedious and 
perhaps superfluous, yet under the existing laws, they 
must) be followed, from the presentation of demands, 
exploratory meetings, unavoidable delays, conciliation, 
arbitration, mor.ths of presentation of statistics, 
graphs, charts, and so on. Then the arbitration award 
which is rarely satisfactory to either party. The 
procedure of taking a strike vote follows and after the 
result is known the setting of the date for the cessation 
of operations, 


Both sides being adamant, government intervention ensues 

and the workers are forced back to work under the threat 

or possibility of the enactment of repressive labor 

legislation by the government. 

Where does all this get us. Simply to the government of 

the day. All of the months of proceedings, the millions 

of words, the reams of paper are merely paper records with 

the actual decision being made by those who have had the 

problem thrust upon them in the last few days of the 

controversy .""63 

By and large, the unions studied expressed much greater respect 
for and commitment to the various labor relations boards than intervention 
into the bargaining process. On the one hand, the boards represented the 
vehicle through which their organizations became recognized but, on the 
other hand, they were viewed with considerable suspicion. Some charged 
that their policies and procedures worked against the objectives of trade 
unionism. In 1960 the UE charged in a brief presented to the Ontario 
legislature that ". . . companies have been using anti-union petitions 
to thwart the legitimate aims of their employees to collective bargaining. 
Use of these petitions under the present act, was frustrating the legal 
rights of workers in Ontario to union representation and collective 
bargaining rights,''64 


Gordon (Mil ling writing n?1959 summed up tradé “union anxieties 


this way. "Most criticism of board activities begins with objection to 
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a particular decision. From this starting point come criticisms of 
procedure, ‘arbitrary' attitudes, prejudice and so on. . Because boards 
and commissions must make decisions which affect private interests, 
criticism is inevitable. Occasionally it is deberveden ca The trade 
union view on the role of government in the labor-management relation- 
ship was cogently summarized by Cleve Kidd the research director for 
the United Steelworkers. His views while lengthy, are representative 
of both international and national union thought: 


The role of government in industrial relations in a democracy 
should be the positive encouragement of direct collective 
bargaining between management and unions on the highest level 
which the maturity of both will permit. Our laws and their 
administration, far from encouraging labor-management 
responsibility, are weighted increasingly in favor of greater 
and greater management advantage. 


The certification procedure, far from encouraging collective 
bargaining, is limiting the area of such bargaining. Our 
compulsory conciliation procedure, which I once supported, 
is becoming less and less a proper process for encouraging 
collective bargaining between the parties and increasingly 
a device for aiding management maneuvers. This trend, 
unless quickly reversed, is breeding cynicism about the 
whole idea of respect for the law and is reintroducing an 
aspect of class struggle in which a professional management 
class has replaced the traditional owning class as the 
special beneficiary of government and judicial privilege. 


While for some years it may have been the intention of 
government to limit interference in trade union affairs, at 

the same time there was developing a body of opinion which 

held that the interests of all concerned, unions, management, 
and the public, would best be served by rules which would 
prescribe the activities to be pursued by both parties directly 
involved in industrial relations. 


This theory of the role of government in industrial relations 
has resulted in some legislation that is unique to political 
democracies. I refer to the compulsory conciliation 
procedures which are common to both federal and provincial 
jurisdictions. It has also resulted in the use of police 
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in strike situations - almost invariably to protect 
the interests of management. Ironically enough, this 
has seriously impaired, and will eventually destroy, 
government's effectiveness in performing this stated 
task, that of mediating labor-management disputes. 


Mandatory recognition on certain defined basis was 
given. In exchange for this, however, labor lost, 

(or was severely restricted in) some other rights. 

The list of inhibitions and prohibitions placed on 

labor in the legislation under which we operate 

includes compulsory conciliation, compulsory arbitration 
of grievances, hemming in, restricting and hedging on 
the right to strike, interference with labor's 
jurisdictional problems, and other matters, such as the 
licensing of unions, as prescribed in Newfoundland. 


The majority of trade unionists in Canada accepted 
eonciliation from the outset as part and parcel of the 

new techniques of industrial relations. They accepted 

the premise that such methods were valuable in assisting 
the parties involved in negotiations, and apparently 

when unable to resolve their conflicts, to arrive at 
agreement. Unionists also accepted the premise that the 
concomitant of such government activities was the promotion 
of industrial peace. They acknowledged that this was 
indeed a very fair and objective method of arriving at an 
agreement mutually satisfactory to both parties. All of 
these premises were accepted because, as is usually 
overlooked, it is the striker who suffers most from the 
Strike. .A worker strikes only when he believes that there 
is no other alternative left for him. 


However, unionists have also been aware of the delight of 
governments when a conciliation board reported settlement, 
regardless of whether the contents of the settlement 
package were fair and equitable to,all,concerned... Such 
evidences of delight are also seen at the board level. 


In facts tt Ws this “settlement at) all costs.” approach, 
taken together with other factors mentioned later, which 
may well be at the bottom of the apparently changing 
attitudes of some trade unionists toward the whole 
conciliation process. 


Although there is a growing apathy in Canada towards 
conciliation as it has developed, this does not mean that 
conciliation has not served useful purposes in the past. 
Indeed it has. 
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What do unions expect from governments in the area of 
industrial relations. 


First of all, they expect a minimum of interference, 
Once the public interests are safeguarded there ceases 
to be justification for the enactment of innumerable 
laws hemming in, hedging and restricting in every way 
unions and the activities of voluntary organizations of 
citizens in what is proclaimed to be a free society. 


Only in countries like Canada and the United States where 
the main concern of government is apparently to protect 

the privileges of private enterprise, are unions interfered 
with in every possible way short of complete regulation. 

If the pattern of control that has been established on both 
Sides of the border is continued it will eventually lead 

to destruction of many more of our democratic freedoms. 


Next, unions expect governments to recognize. their 
unquestioned rights to organize. Free and voluntary 
organizations are not only a right in a democratic society, 
they are in fact fundamental bulwarks in the maintenance 
of “such societies, 


In this regard the concept of certification as now practiced 

in Canada is open to serious question. When a board 
established by legislation can determine who may or may not 
belong to a union, can determine bargaining units, can demand 
formal proof of membership in a union, can establish numerical 
requirements, these’ and’ other factors all interfere with 
legitimate trade union activities and have quite often defeated 
a union's attempts at organization. 


Unions would also expect, from a government that believes in 
collective bargaining, legislation which forbids the employer 
from attempting to open his plant by hiring strike breakers 
after a strike has begun. In other words, a person's job 
would be protected during a period of dispute. 


We would also expect to see the use of injunctions in industrial 
disputes radically altered. Injunctions have invariably been 
used for:the purpose of limiting the effectiveness of strikes, 
and in this sense they have supported the use of strike breakers, 


Labor would alsw expect that amendments to the BNA act would 
be introduced to permit national collective bargaining with 
companies operating in more than one province. They would 
not only end the growing disparities in provincial labor 
legislation, at least for some major industries, but would 
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also help to eliminate some sources of industrial friction 

now existing. 

Finally, we would expect the type of government that labor 

could espouse to adopt a positive program for the more even 

distribution of the wealth produced by our members, a program 

of full employment, and a program of rising living standards. 

All of these things we believe would be of the greatest help - 

in reducing industrial strife. Present day labor legislation 

with all its compulsory features would cease to exist as labor 

became an equal partner in the society it helped to produce, 66 

The concluding reference in the above quotation to the equality 
of labor as a partner in Canadian industrial society introduces the 
fourth and last precept within trade union philosophy in the area of 
labor-management relations. Despite the law and the long experience of 
the relationship, trade unions are convinced that this precept has not 
been established. Equality is basic to the trade union view of the 
labor-management relationship and its absence continues to frustrate the 
Canadian industrial relations scene, In terms of equality, of a 
partnership, labor, management, and government just do not view the 
relationship in the same way. This longing for true recognition (not. 
just legal recognition) explains the constant references by labor to the 
industrial relations systems of other countries - countries in which 
there is much greater de facto equality than in Canada. To the Canadian 
trade union movement, equality and partnership are the essence of its 
labor-management relationship and the keysto the development of an improved 
relationship, Evidence of the outlook is not difficult to locate in the 
labor press, Note the words of Murray Cotterill of the USW: 

The real problem in Canada is that, in contrast with older 


and wiser lands, which have developed collective bargaining 
into a safe, sane system which keeps production and buying 
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power more or less balanced within the country, provides 

an incentive for more and more co~operation between 

employees and management in developing production, reduces 
strike-producing situations to a minimum, our Canadian 
collective bargaining techniques and labor laws accomplish 
none of these ends. We have not kept production and 

buying power balanced within our Canadian economy. We do 

not have maximum employee management co-operation in 
developing Canadian productivity. And instead of eliminating 
situetions which could produce strikes, we simply keep on 
telling employees that if they dare to voluntarily go without 
their pay to try and secure justice from their employer, they 
may lose their jobs and be prosecuted as well. 67 


The issue of equality (or its converse, inequality) manifests 


itself most vividly in the continuing labor-management dialogue and 


controversy surrounding the question of "management's rights.'' Here, 


even the issue itself hints of an apparent inequality. Is it any wonder 
then that the Freedman report of 1965 was hailed by labor as its "magna 
carta,''. The editor of the CBRT journal identified 1Lts important character: 
» « ». the Winnipeg Jurist has dismissed as unjust and 
outmoded the theory of residual rights - the theory that 
management can do anything not expressly prohibited by 
the terms of a contract. This is the theory envoked by 
employers to excuse their unilateral decisions on 
automation, a theory which unfortunately has been upheld 
by many noted lawyers, magistrates, conciliators, and 
tribunals in the past, as well as being passively endorsed 
by existing labor legislation. 
Thanks to the Freedman report, the day may not be too far 
off when all Canadian unions will be able to sit down and 
bargain with employers on a basis of true equality. 68 
The issue of equality, of partnership, of co-operation did not 
just suddenly emerge out of the dispute preceding the efforts of 
Mr. Justice Freedman. It has been with labor since the inception of the 


trade union. Clearly, the introduction of recognition under the law did 


not bring forth these elements to the Canadian industrial relations 
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system. M. M. Maclean editor of the Canadian Railwav Employees Monthly 
weote in 194) thusky: 


A good deal of the ill will which exists between employers 
and employees is due to the fact most employers have always 
tended to regard their workers as commodities to be 
rationalized along with machines and raw materials. The 
fact that workers insisted on being human beings first and 
chose to act in unison to obtain certain advantages for 
themselves ran contrary to this conception. The result 

was usually discrimination and industrial strife. Of 
recent years, however, the more enlightened employer has 
learned to meet his employees half way by being ready at all 
times to adjust differences and above all, to recognize the 
right of his employees to bargain collectively for improve- 
ments in wages and conditions of work. 


This process of enlightenment has not been as rapid as might 
be ard every step in this direction must be hailed with 
Satisfaction. It is gratifying, therefore, to quote from a 
report of a board of conciliation and investigation which 
appeared in the February issue of The Labor Gazette: 


‘The abstract rights which it is now considered to 
belong to labor, can only be said to exist in a 
concrete sense if collective bargaining is practiced 
and collective agreements concluded. It cannot be 

Said too clearly that labor can no longer be regarded, 
Lev iiweverswas correct £6 d0s0, merely as a commodity. 
Labor is a partner in industry, and as such is entitled 
to have not only the right to organize but the 
corresponding right and opportunity to utilize its 
organization for collective negotiation and agreement 
with employers, '69 


The type of relationship labor wants was obtained to a high degree 
in what has become to be known as the "Nova Scotia Labor-Management 
Experiment." This experiment represented a restatement of the philosophy 
of labor and management in that province and was the result of a 1962 
appointed fact-finding committee under Judge A. H, MacKinnon and subsequent 
joint labor-management discussions held under the auspices of the 
institute of Public Aitairs at Dalhousie University. The report, which 


looked closely at the Swedish system, was well received by labor. To 
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Dwight Storey of the USW, Judge MacKinnon's recommendations were 
unique: 


They were a refreshing unbiased approach to labor legislation 
in this country; they were neither anti~-union or anti- 
management. One of his main recommendations was that organized 
labor and organized management had to decide whether they 
wanted governments to plave them in a straight jacket, through 
legislation, or if they would be willing through meetings and 
by mutual agreement to work out their own problems and their 
own procedures. 


« - 6 Af IS Significant that ue tor wtne hicen imei lenadian 
history, prominent representatives of both organized 

management and unions attended a conference and agreed to 

say to the government: 'These are the changes we want in the 
Trade Union Act.' They also decided: 'This is the direction 
we think we should take and we do not want you (the government ) 
to interfere beyond the things we believe you should do.' This 
is the first indication that in Canada we can move toward the 
European system in which organized labor and management work 
out their mutual problems without reference to government 
legislation. There is a real hope that this kind of approach 
in Nova Scotia will eventually develop into a new mature 
relationship between organized labor. and management ./9 


Steel Labor acclaimed the new approach as one which may bring fort 


the needed “understanding and trust"’! and William Mahoney, Canadian 


Director, USW and a participant in this "experiment ,'' commented on the 


development this way: 


We have all become increasingly convinced that the big 
advantage the Europeans enjoy over our Canadian way. . 
is the spirit which lies behind the union-management 
relationship in Europe, Unions there represent and work 
for the interest of wage and salary earners just like 
Canadian unions. Management represents and works for 

the interests of ownership just like Canadian management. 
But, whereas we in Canada work for our respective 
legitimate interests at suspicious arms length and in our 
own interest only, unions and management in Europe work 
for their respective interests as partners, jointly 
disciplining themselves to serve the public interest 
ELEC. pe ee 
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The method which seems to have appealed most to Canadians 
in labor, management, and government is the extremely 
mature system which has been developed in Scandinavia and, 


in particular, in Sweden , ... but the common. denominator 
of all the developments in all the European countries is 
that . . ..- management has not nearly 'recognized' the 


unions but has ‘accepted' unions in the fullest possible 
way and both accept that neither side can advance its own 
legitimate interest unless the national and continental 
economy advances first./2 


Labor and Political Action 

The labor movement in Canada has always demonstrated a keen 
interest in its relationship with Canadian political institutions, 
particularly socialist institutions. Simply stated, this interest was 
the result of the obvious relationship between advancing labor's economic 
interest on the one hand and the involvement of Canadian governments and 
their agencies on the other hand. As one labor columnist expressed it: 

Unions are in the main economic organizations to fight 

economic battles. But no longer can the economic 

struggle be separated from the political struggle. The 

sooner we realize this and the sooner we realize that 

our economic gains can be wiped out by adverse legislation 

the easier will be our task for the future./3 

Beyond this statement on the nature of labor's interest in poiitics, 
it is very difficult to generalize. The trade union movement has 
demonstrated deep seated differences over the character of this relation- 
ship. To some, the relationship should focus on working in the interests 
of labor within the particular political party in power. It emphasizes 
more the relationship with government as opposed to a particular political 
party. To others, the relationship should focus on direct labor support and 


commitment to a separate and distinct political party. To the former, 


the latter says existing parties (governments) will not support labor: 
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to the latter, the former says, why support a political party unless it 
is the party in government? 

While it is difficult to generalize further on the trade union 
movements! philosophy on labor's role in the political arena, it is 
possible to identify several important basic features within the history 
of the philosophy which are important to understanding it. 

First, the bulk of the activity and philosophical formulation 
has taken place at the level of national centers and in the executive 
councils of a few of Canada's major unions. It does not seem to have 
been an issue which has captured the attention and support of the rank and 
file and inferior bodies. The constant barrage of appeals found in union 
papers directed to a most unresponsive rank and file and pleading for 
rank and file support in labor's political efforts is a clear indication 
of this.,. To illustrate,»in,1963,.long afterglabor became directly involved 
in politics,.steet Shot addressed itjselfitogthesquestionwwljs . . should 
labor; be involved in) politics auThesGuardianio® 19bdmvenorted ~ . |. Labor 
has trouble admitting that answers lie in politics." Ford Facts of 1957 
asked the question: "' ... . is labor political action necessary." In 
1944, the frustrations of Local 195 News were summarized in its editorial 
"Where to Begin?" Speaking before a political education course in 
November 1965, D. N. Secord of the CBRIT addressed the gathering in terms 


: to convince its members that they should vote for the 


of trying 
NDP Partyewuw ny oer gOnd, ws see theselected Off iteresore ai esp ecole ucoG 


have no qualms about trying to persuade our members they should vote 


for the New Democratic Party, and we make no apology for it."/4 
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Second, interest in the subject seems to vary depending how the 
trade union movement is being treated by the government of the day. 
Third, it has been intimately tied up with the personal beliefs and 
ambitions of an elite core of Canadian trade unionists and their 
relationships with éach other. Fourth, it is an extremely complex 
history largely the result of the deep seated differences on the issue, 
and the subsequent balkinization of groups and individuals over it. 

Fifth, labor's political philosophy (most certainly the appeals 
used to attract rank and file support to political action) is narrowly 
conceived and relates primarily to the passage of labor laws which 
compliment its philosophy in the labor-management field (economic). For 
example, the laws governing the right to organize and to strike, employer 
counter practices, and the conciliation process. It does not have the 
breadth of issues which are found in most political parties in Canada. 
It is to be contrasted with the political outlook of European labor 
parties such as the British labor party. Note the words of Andy Andras: 

Why this preoccupation with politics? Why don't the unions 

stick to: their main purpose, which is to look after the 

economic needs of their members through collective bargaining? 

The answer is that unions, and their members well-being, are 

directly affected by legislation and the policies of govern- 

ments. Unions can and do bargain very confidently for wage 
and fringe benevits, but they can't bargain for becter labor 
relations legislation, or improved workmen's compensation, 

or higher benefits under the Unemployment Insurance Act, or 

full employment, or subsidized housing and so on. What's 

more, as the Canadian economy grows larger and more complica- 

ted, and with it union management relations, the tendency is 

for more rather than less government participation in the 
affairs of business, unions, and other groups. This means 

that the unions have a very real interest in what kind of 


government is in power and in trying to persuade that 
government to fulfill labors wishes./5 
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Last, despite the time, effort, and brain power devoted to it, 
little in the way of meaningful results (the passage of laws favorable 
to labor) has ever been produced. 

The history and the development of labor's philosophy of political 
action has been generated from the efforts of a number of Canadian trade 
union bodies, two political parties, and a number of prominent Canadian 
trade union leaders. The unions include the three national centers - the 
TLC, ACCL, and CCL; the communist controlled UE, FLW, SGWF of BC, and 
the IWA; the communist influenced UAW and MM; the strong supporters of 
the CCF, the USW and UPW; and the CBRT, ACWA, and the UMW, all of which 
favored the CCF. The political parties include the CCF and the LPP 
(communist). The leading personalities include Percy Bengough of the TLC, 
A. R. Mosher of the ACCL and CCL, Pat Conroy, Secretary~Treasurer and 
Chief Executive Officer of the CCL, Charles Millard, executive committee 
member of the CCL and Canadian head of the Autoworkers and Steelworkers 
respectively, George Burt, Canadian Director of the UAW, C. S. Jackson, 
District President, of ,the UB, George Harris, Secretary-ITneasuner of the 
UE, Fred W. Dowling, Canadian Director of the UPW, and David Lewis of 
the CCF, 

The question of the role of the trade union movement in political 
affairs was one that was frequently debated in TLC conventions. In the 
convention of 1936 the long standing position of the TLC was stated once 
again. The following resolution was adopted in Vancouver in 1923 and 
subsequently confirmed in conventions held in 1924, 1929, 1930, 1931, 1932, 


1933, 1935, 1936, 1937, 1938, and 1939: 
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Therefore, be it resolved, that labor political autonomy 

be left in the hands of the established labor political 
parties, and dnasmuch asithe Platform of Principles) ‘of 

this Congress contains the epitome of the best thought of 
organized labor during the whole period of its existence 
and struggles, that organized labor in Canada independently 
of any political organization engage in the effort to send 
a representative of the people to parliament, the 
provincial legislatures or other elective bodies in this 
country. 


A TLC editorial in the Canadian Gongress Journal for July 1935 
elaborated on the practical meaning of this policy: 

With a general election in the offing, the time would 

seem opportune to restate the nonpolitical character of 

the Trades and Labor Congress of Canada. While every 

member enjoys the right and privilege to join and 

participate in the activities of any political party they 

may desire, our movement at the same time affords 

opportunity for each one, however strongly they may differ 

in politics, to work together for their common objectives 

as industrial workers. 

This basic approach is often (quite incorrectly) referred to by 
Canadian trade unionist as "Gomperism," It is the philosophy of nonpartisan 
politicalsactivityaubutepoliticaleactivitys justrthe sames Et is the 
philosophy of "reward your friends and punish your enemies.'' Writing in 
1962 Eugene Forsey, Research Director of the CLC quite rightly pointed 
out the inability to apply this tradition in Canada because of differences 
in the political structures and the mechanics of government in the two 
countries./© While Forsey's observations are pertinent, the TLC embraced 
the tradition not because of differences in the systems but because of 
its commitment to political non-alignment. This was the essence of the 
TLC position and it was on this issue that the TLC and CCL disagreed. 


Even within the politically active CCL, this did not become an accepted 


principle until the formation of the New Democratic Party. Even with that, 
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one must still question despite its "official" character how strongly 
this alignment is accepted within the labor movement today. 

The differences which were to arise over the issue of political 
action were differences in methods and relationships not differences in 
principle; The questions which permeated the whole of the period under 
review were recently set down by Andy Andras in the pages of Canadian 


Transport: 
. . . the trade unions have always been engaged in some 
form .of political action i41t2s) dmportantero bear in 
mind. that politicalpaction tanitake! difrercentitorms. It 
may consist of the formation and active support of a 
labor party by the unions, which is what the British labor 
movement has done. It may consist of the endorsation of 
a party, not necessarily a labor party as such, which is 
what the former Canadian Congress of Labor did with the 
CCF. it may consist of legisiative representations 
(lobbying in other words), and neutrality between parties; 
this was the position by and large, of the Trades and 
Labor Congress of Canada. 


The labor movement on this continent has been influenced 
by two outlooks. On the one hand, some have felt that 
labor should have its own party, whether a labor party 
or socialist party. Support for this viewpoint existed 
long before the CCF came into being. On the other hand, 
there have been the partisans of the so-called Gompers' 
policy of 'reward your friends and punish your enemies.' 
This was a policy of neutrality toward parties but support 
of .or opposition,to individuals on yehe basis “of ‘their 
record, This was essentially the AFL position which 
included legislative representations as well. The CIO, 
although it showed far less neutrality than the AFL, 
leaning more openly toward the Democratic Party, rarely 
even paid lip service to the idea of a separate labor 
party. 


In more recent .times, the difference between the two 
positions in Canada has taken the form of distinguishing 
between,,,'political action" and |'political education -! 

The former has become identified with the old CCL's 
endorsation and support of the CCF; the latter with 
legislative representations and educational programs about 
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labor legislation within the unions. This did not 

result in very clear cut distinctions between CCL 

and TLC unions, since some CCL unions did not support 

the CCF while some TLC unions did. Thus the two view- 

points cut across the whole labor movement in Canada, 

regardless of affiliation 77 

Throughout the decades of the thirties and in subsequent years 
the TLC, while possibly impressed with the successes of the recently 
established CCF, saw no reason to reverse its policy. As Gad Horowitz 
has puts: 

Year after. year the same arguments were reiterated by the 

leadership: the Congress serves a membership consisting of 

supporters of all political parties; the Congress must 

deal with governments controlled by various political 

parties; the Congress must therefore avoid all partisan 

entanglements. Any other course would divide the membership 

on political lines and impair the usefulness of the Congress 

as the 'legislative mouth piece of organized labor.' 

This disinclination of the TLC to align itself with the CCF was 
reinforced by the CCF's flirtation with the TLC's bitter enemy - the ACCL. 
Its leader, A. R. Mosher and his union, the CBRT, were in favor of 
independent political action by trade unions and frequent outspoken 
opponents of the firmly established TLC policy. The CBRT supported CCF 
programs. For a short time Mosher was active in the CCF leadership, and 
at one time plans’were laida to affiliate his organization with it. 
However, no action was ever taken. CBRI views on political action (which 
link political action with trade union structure) were set forth in the 
following 1935 editorial which appeared in the Canadian Railway Employees 
Monthly: 


The workers must ultimately develop and exert political 
power through their own labor party; they are entitied 
to direct representation in parliaments and legislatures, 
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at least in proportion ‘to their numerical strength as 

citizens. They should ultimately be able to use their 

political power to establish a new social order. But 

they will never do this while the United States'unions 

divide them and repress their economic and political 

aspirations. 

Their task is therefore primarily to establish Canadian 

unions, industrial in form and national in scope; to 

gain union autonomy, and build upon the foundation of 

their economic power whatever political organization may 

be necessary to realize the goal of the economic security 

and justice for all. No bypath, however alluring, should 

tempt them from the straight road to this objective; no 

propaganda should be permitted to cause any confusion of 

thought or purpose,/9 

Although Mosher and his organization never officially aligned 
themselves with the CCF, the damage was done as far as CCF ~- TLC 
relations were concerned. The CCF was tainted with opposition to 
international craft unionism and as such would not be enthusiastically 
supported even by socialists within the TLC. 

With the emergence of CIO organization drives in Canada in 1937 
and the formation of the CCL in 1940, Canadian trade union interest in 
political action noticeably quickened. The CCF found itself with no 
support. A key personality in this development and in the entire future 
of CCF/trade union relations in Canada was Charles Millard, director of 
the UAW's activities in Canada. A communist faction within the UAW 
succeeded in defeating him in 1939. Following his defeat he was appointed 
CIO secretary for Canada and in 1940 was appointed Canadian Director of 
the Steelworkers and Packinghouse Workers' Organizing Committees (SWOC 
and PWOC). In these positions, Millard was able to see to it that young 


CCF supporters were placed in leadership positions within the emerging 


CIO unions. At the time of the formation of the CCL in 1940 CCFer 
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David Lewis wrote: 

From the CCF point of view the merger may prove of great 

value. Barrett.of the CIO continues to be friendly and 

loyal) oF fey MOSheres McLean sand Dowd of the, ACCLahave 

dlways been friendly to us. The result, it seems to me, 

will be that the new organization is likely to become a 

Staupch suppoccer Of tbe Cole. tL realize that. there are 

dangers, firstly, it will be important to walk warily so 

as not to provoke the enmity of the AFL unions. 

secondly, there is a question of communists holding 
important positions in the CIO 

Between the years 1940 and 1944, a number of steps were taken 
which appear to lead to (a) recognition of the CCF as a political arm 
Of CNCrCUlmmcndm De direct. atii liabrouwo: labor podses wilh the CCR, 
Batiiet panes oo, UMW District. 26 nad affiliated. In TIPO eel Order eo 
facilitate the UMW affiliation, the CCF national convention adopted a 
constitutional amendment which provided for the affiliation of "economic 
organizations." In 1942 the Trade Union Committee of the Ontario CCF 
(CCE-TUC) held a conference at which 69 locals. of TLC and CCL unions were 
represented. This conference passed the following resolution: 

Be it resolved that we believe in and affirm that organized 

labor will be doing itself a great service and hastening 

the realization of its aims by entering into affiliation 

Whullerne GGr 4... and that until such aitiliation is an 

accomplished fact, this conference calls upon all unions to 

endorse the CCF as the political arm of the trade union 

movement in Canada.®! 

Finally, in October 1943, the CCL convention took the bull by the 
horns and formally consummated the CCF/CCL relationship. The following 
resolution was passed by a "tremendous" majority. "Whereas in the 
Opinion of this Congress, the policy and program of the CCF more adequately 
express the viewpoint. of organized labor than any, other party. Be it 


therefore resolved that this convention .. . endorse the CCF as a 


political arm of labor in Canada, and recommend to all affiliated 


- 


unions that they affiliate with the ccF 82 


The editor of the Canadian Railway Employees Monthly commented: 


. . . Opposition came obviously and as had been anticipated 
from spokesmen for the so-called Labor Progressive Party, 

and allies for the still outlawed communist party, and only 
because definite action by the Congress at least stopped 

any possibility of gaining its support for their own political 
organization. 


The closer association with the Congress and the labor 

movement which will now be developed will no doubt be 

reflected in the program of the CCF, and arrangements will 

be made whereby each affiliated and chartered union will know 

exactly what steps to take in affiliating with the CCF, and 

the rights and privileges which they will enjoy. Even on its 

present basis, the CCF has gained the loyalty and support of 

a large number of organized workers all over Canada, but it 

will be much stronger if the adherence of the workers is 

affected through their unions, and this procedure will also 

permit discussion of CCF policy at union meetings, with 

beneficial results to the workers and the labor movement .83 

The communist attitude to the CCF at this time was that it could 
and should be transformed into a "true labor party," that is, that the 
communist party should be permitted to affiliate to it. The affiliation 
of communist dominated unions would be a step in the right direction; 
therefore the Communist did: not “oppose the principle otvaleiliation per ise, 
The CCF, however, was anxious to prevent union affiliation from being 
used as a technique of communist infiltration. The terms of affiliation 
therefore provided that union delegates to CCF conventions must either 
be themselves individual members of the CCF, or not be supporters of any 
other political party .84 

Despite the years of continuous planning and the formalizing of 


arrangements, the affiliation program failed to come off. By the end of 


1947 the number of affiliated locals had fallen to a low of 72. By 1952 
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they numbered only 44 with a total membership just over 16,000. 
Horowitz believes that che plan collapsed for four major reasons. 
First, a number of communist locals openly opposed affiliation. 
Second, the quite differing approach used by the American CiO unions 
to politics and perhaps direct negative pressure from international 
headquarters. Third, the leadership of the rival TLC had begun in 
1940-1945 to build a closer relationship with the. Liberal Covernment. 
Hence, CCL leaders were reluctant to do anything (such as push for 
affiliation) which may add to the advantages accruing to the TLC from 
its "nonpartisan" friendliness with government. Last, general voter 
Support for the CCF had declined and with it the bandwagon atmosphere 
quickly depreciated. 

In February of 1944, the CCL executive council established a 
Political Action Committee (PAC) for the purposes of implementing the 
resolution endorsing the CCF, This move set forth a complex set of 
developments not the least of which was open conflict within the communist 
supported CCL unions over the question of the relationship of PAC with 
the CCF, 

In the words of the UAW's Local 195 News: 

One of the chief obstacles to unity is the method of 

affiliation to the CCF, Under the existing setup a 

local union would affiliate all of its members but 

would only have one delegate at conventions to 

determine policy for each 100 members. This undemocratic 

Setup has been opposed by the UAW, the United Electrical 

Radio and Machine Workers and other unions. Ontario 


feéqdeCre poeetOLtitie has indicated: that the constitution 
is flexible and may be changed. 
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Another obstacle to unity is the conflict between the CCF 

and the Labor Progressive Party. Unless thisdifference is 

breached we face the unfortunate spectacle of two labor 

candidates in many ridings in the next dominion election with 

the likelihood that the old line parties will benefit through 

this split .85 

Charles Millard, chairman of PAC and an aggressive anticommunist 
saw to it that no communist elements were represented. However, Pat Conroy, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the CCL objected partly because of his continuing 
differences with Millard, and possibly because of his middle of the road 
approach to the communist element. He insisted that PAC should be formed 
as a CCL instrumént for the support of the CCF and not as a body of CCF 
trade unionist as Millard would have it. Subsequently, the UE was 
invited to name a representative. This did not resolve the breach and 
the debate continued. Subsequently, as a result of Conroy's intervention 
and the ensuing discussions among the PAC leaders, Lewis, and the 
Congress executive it appears to have been agreed that Conroy's line 
would be followed. The PAC, while it would not renounce Congress policy 
of support for the CCF, would be a Congress PAC, representing all large 


unions in the Congress, rather than a "CCF committee."' The political 


action resolutions submitted to the 1944 convention of the CCL authorized 
the establishment of provincial and local PAC's ' . . . representative 
of organizations affiliated with the Congress.'' The PAC would try to 
"tie" the communist minority to Congress policies; but in order to do 
this it must make concessions to the communists! demand for "independence" 
of the PAC from the CCF. George Harris, Secretary-Treasurer of UE, became 


Second Vice Chairman of PAC. It was decided that despite the Congress' 


endorsement of the CCF, the PAC would draw up a legislative program of 


= This 


its own and submit it to the leaders ofall political parties in 
Canada. The program was adopted on August 12th. Vice chairman Harris 
voted against the preamble and most of the 29 clauses. He objected 

to the preamble, which mentioned the Congress' endorsement of the CCF, 


W 
° 


because it seeks to. nacrowetnie seapenorwe.o.political action 


to one party and thus fails to create conditions which are indispensable 
in preventing the victory of reaction, "86 
AtilLts eins of November 16, 1944 it appeared that the internal 
divisions within PAC had been satisfactorily resolved through a Millard 
sponsored resolution which clearly identified PAC as a creature of the 
Congress and without connection with the cor 86-4 However, at its 
meeting of January 16, 1945, the CCF connection was again introduced 
through a resolution stating that since the CCF was the only party which 
had supported the PAC legislative program, '.,. » the, national PAC-GcL 
PPP ety. ite endorsation of the CCF. . sand will do all possible. to 
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elect a CCF government at the next general election. This move was 
too much for Harris (UE) and Morgan (IWA) and they quit .88 Hare s.! 
action did not meet with approval of the executive of District 5 and 
they subsequently repudiated his actions. George Burt (UAW) indicated 
his intention of doing so and this was subsequently confirmed 89 Gary 
Culhane of the BCFW also quit. The paper of local 200, Ford Facts, 
commented on the turn of events as follows: | 

Our opinion is based on the premise that labor cannot 

tie itself to the support of one political party. This 

opinion is based first, on the fact that all shades of 


political opinion are to be found among the union 
membership and second, that the CCL 1944 convention went 
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on record to pursue a nonvartisan PAC program which means 
that it wikE not tié Ltselr to-any special political party 
but with all groups, parties, individuals and unions 
willing to combine for the purpose of winning labor's 
demands’, This is the policy of°the PAC*of the G10 inthe 
U.S.Al; and the policy of the international UAW. 


Tt wil Lape recalled that the UAW had once previously with- 
drawn from the PAC-CCL due to the narrow self-centered 
policies of ©.” Hy Millard, who attempted” co use, Theminions 
as a financial and electoral support for the CCF but denied 
us equal representation. Then at the 1944 CCL convention this 
matter was fought out and the UAW again rejoined the PAC, 
since it was agreed that party politics would be left out of 
the PAC and that PAC really become the political weapon of 
labor. Now the Millard - Park CCF group in the PAC again 
engineered a "palace revolution" and "captured" the PAC for 
the CCF,20 


The UE, for its, part, set’ up its own political: action program 
and like the others who withdrew operated independently from the PAC-CCL. 
The following resolution adopted at the fifteenth annual convention of 
District 5 is representative of the position of the CCL unions operating 
outside the PAC-CCL group:2L 


The program and policy of UE has always recognized political 
action as an essential feature of trade union activity. We 
have striven to develop political action based upon winning 

the broadest support for labor's needs, legislative and 
otherwise. We have resisted and opposed the idea of narrow 
partisan political policy action as being divisive and actually 
resulting in a weakening of labor's role and legitimate 
objectives. Elections are imminent in a number of provinces 
which necessitates efforts to place a realistic program before 
the electorate. This fifteenth annual convention, District 5, 
UER and MWA, pledges itself to continue to seek support and 
unity around the essential features of our UE 5 Point Program 
and continue to make our legislative demands on governments 
based on that program, and we will use the period preceding 
elections to popularize on the broadest public basis the 
program of our union, and candidates in elections will be 
acquainted with the UE 5 Point Program, and we will do 
everything possible to assist candidates favorable to labor 

who are prepared to support our 5 Point Program and who 

have the best chance of election in the particular constituency. 92 


mg 


The UAW, having embraced its "win the peace! plan, in opposition 
to the PAC-CCL, ran three candidates in the Ontario Provincial Elections 
of 1945 and one of them, Alex Parent, received the nod of the electorate.93 
Nothing much came of the PAC-CCL and following the election of 
1945 it past pretty well out of existence. However, it was revived again 
a few years later. 
In the 1948 Ontario election the Ontario Federation of Labor 
set up aPAC.under the leadership of Steel's Murray Cotterill. This 
campaign was the first and last "unqualified success" of CCL political 
action in Canada. The CCL convention of 1948 resolved in favor of 
ime edneetrective program of porttiecal action” and thréw its support 
behind the CCF party and its candidates. Subsequently, a PAC-CCL was 
setup by the executive to work on behalf of the CCF in the 1949 federal 
elections. Again, Murray Cotterill was its director. These efforts 
were in support of a losing cause as the CCF group in the Commons was 
Pequccd@: otes2st0o. Sin November sor 1949 the CCl executive decided 
to set up PAC as a permanent fixture under the leadership of Murray Cotterill. 
At this point of time there was general agreement between the 
CCL and the CCF on CCF“PAC relations. According to Horowitz: 
The official theory o£ the relationship between PAC and 
Phe. CCE wase that. PAL an Ganada (asvinsthe United States) 
was the political instrument of the labor movement, 
independent, of all political) parties, but used,in, support 
of the political party which labor considered most 
frivendly.atyany; particularjtime.,.The official purpose 
Of PAG Was snot torcapture. the labor vote for the CCF, 
DULL tO. Capture it stor, PAG s; not to, educate. workers to 
Support the CCF, but to educate them to support the 


party endorsed by labor, which happensto be the CCF, ‘In 
theory, labor's endorsement could be withdrawn from the 
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CCF and transferred to another party.?37A 

Of probably greater importance was the unofficial theory behind 
this understanding. Horowitz continues: 

242 > for the*unoffieialtheory pesind the crrioreketncory 

was that an independent PAC approach similar to that of 

the CIO was the only effective means of winning the votes 

of the tank and filew “The purpose of “PAO was £0. convince 

the majority of workers who voted liberal and conservative 

to switch their votes to the CCF,94 

Despite this understanding, the specific details of the PAC-CCL 
relations with the CCF tontinued to be of considerable irritation to 
both parties: It lead in: 1952 to theiresignation of Murray Cotter. .ias 
director of PAC. He was replaced by Henry Weisbach. The differences 
centered on, (a) the degree of independence of PAC from the CCF and, 
(b) the degree of participation of PAC in CCF policy making bodies, 
particularly the nomination conventions. In the latter case, CCFer's 
were concerned about the possibility of “labor domination,"' Horowitz, 
commenting on the possible causes of these differences and mutual distrust 
emphasized some of the basic philosophical differences between the PAC-CCL 
and CCF views*on the role’oft labor) in political Action. First e tne 
unions tend to be moderate, reformist, practical, unconcerned with theory; 
the party activist tend to be “doctrinaire socialist."' Second, the 
social background and behaviour of the unionist and their values which 
underlie their behaviour are quite different from those of the middle 
class members of the CCF, Third, the nonunionist in the CCF may share 


the generally unfavorable image held by most Canadians toward trade 


unions. Fourth, there may be a tendency among some party members to 
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resent labor'sfailure to support the CCF better than arnvaite had. 
Despite the differences, relations between PAC and the CCF 

continued to improve and gradually these differences became less and 

less of a problem. By the time of the 1952 CCF convention one observer 


noted that there was » MUCHEMOLe actlve consideration of 


t 
affiliation now than at anytime since the end of the war."9° However, 
with the talk of TLC/CCL merger and the well known sensitivity of the 

1G to the question of political action no further steps were taken at 
that time. 

The TLC position on the question of political action had not 
changed much over the years. However, support for a more positive program 
had increased and some of the affiliates were operating active trade 
union committees for political action. The major stumbling block 
continued to be the position of the leadership and the long standing 
OPLicialapOnicy of Che. .LC, Then, after the T1G)s 1953 convention, at 
which political action was discussed at length, the TLC president 
Percy Bengough resigned. He was succeeded by Claude Jodoin., Horowitz 
Peports) 9. eccordine to, Donald MacDonald, ‘one of the crucial 
developments which made possible the TLC/CCL agreement on political 
policy for the new merged Congress was the replacement of BDengough by 
Jodoin in the midst of the merger negotiations.?° 

The basic strategy taken by the CCL merger discussants was to 
avoid if possible the political action question. They believed, and 


GCULEGETIBNLLY SO, Ciau, tC snecd mou Derone,cL the termea.ot.menger,. Lt 


could be worked out later. On May 9, 1955 the CCL/TLC Unity Committee 
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agreed on a statement of principles. There was no reference to 
politicalsactivity:. The. Unity Committee, hadvagreed "that no spolicical 
policy would be determined in advance of the merged Congress. However, 
it was agreed that a Political Education Daparenentaweutd be established 
within the new Congress and that Harry Weisbach of the PAC-CCL would be 
the director ,of the new department. Later in August..of 1956, the CLC 
set up a Political Education Committee with the CCFer Donovan Swailes 
as its chairman. The PED was to function as an agency to inform the rank 
and file members of the role of political action in trade affairs and 
to encourage participation, political awareness, and Canadian citizenship. 
The PEC was to encourage the establishment of political education 
programs in affiliated unions. 
Subsequent steps leading to the formation of the New Democratic 
Party took place in early 1957 and at the July 1958 convention of the 
CLC. The former, a series of meetings between CLC and CCF leaders, 
focussed on the future relations between the labor movement and the CCF. 
The latter, saw a resolution calling for the formation ot ay <7. se bprodaaly 
based Se ate movement which embraces the CCF, the labor movement, 
farm organizations, professional people, and other liberally minded people."9/ 
The same convention also elected Stanley Knowles, a CCF politician not 
a labor leader, to the position of Executive Vice President of the CLC. 
The CLC resolution read as follows: 
Whereas the events of the last two years have shown the 
correctness of the Winnipeg resolution of this Congress 


and continuing need for a broadly based political instru- 
ment of the Canadian people; and 
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Whereas the response inside the labor movement and from 
the public generally has shown the great possibility for 
effective political action which lies ahead; 


Therefore be it resolved that this convention: 


(1) accepts and approves the report of the Executive 
Council, including the general principles set 
OuUtvein thee studyupaperssreferred (to therein and 
hereby endorses the steps taken by the council 
to carry out the instructions and mandate of the 
last convention; 


(2) instructs the Executive Council to continue its 
participation in the work of the national committee 
for the new party and the Executive Council is 
hereby authorized to assist by all appropriate means 
in the preparations for and in the calling of a 
founding convention at a time and place on a basis 
to be decided by the national committee; 


(3) urges the Executive Council, affiliates of the 
Congress, provincial federations and local labor 
councils to bring this resolution to the attention 
of all local unions and their members and to 
encourage their democratic participation in the 
formation of the political instrument envisaged 
herein, as well as in its work and activities after 
Pt satoxvined:: 


(4) reaffirms its determination that the new political 
instrument shall be organized on such a basis that 
it will be fully representative of farmers, members 
of the CCF and other liberally minded groups and 
individuals as well as of labor, so that it may 
faithfully serve the best interest of all the people 
of Canada.98 


Following the 1958 CLo convention, the CLC and the CCF executives 
set up a Joint Political Committee for the purposes of implementing the 
new party resolution. Stan Knowles was its chairman. In April and 
August 1960, the CLC and CCF executives reported to their respective 


national conventions, Both conventions, by nearly unanimous votes, 


adopted resolutions finally committing the CLC and the CCF to the 
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establishment of the new party. 

To the "jubilant" and “emotionally supercharged" trade unionist 
at the CCL'ssecond convention in 1958 the establishment of the NDP marked 
a new era in labor's political action program. The CCFers were less 
enthusiastic. To some, like Douglas Fisher it was all a bad mistake. 

His comments, while lengthy, are most pertinent: 


To me, the new political party and because of labor backing 
will liven political interest for one, perhaps two federal 
elections. It is unlikely to have much short run success. 
lt will*fade ‘fromethe*scene ri*atdecadator so, “unless the 
present trends of the labor movement alter drastically or 
there comes an internal collapse of the Canadian economy. 


» « « L bélieévesthe prospectstaretpodr ys leteme™ pub biuntly 
some reasons, 


First, labor unions are unpopular with the majority of 
Canadians and seem incapable of improving this opinion, 


Second, most Canadians are not political animals and they 
tend to caution and conservatism. Radicalism and radical 
political parties make them uncomfortable. 


Third, the Canadian labor movement is disconnected by space; 
its unity is weak; it has much factional and jurisdictional 
rivalry; it has few outstanding leaders - men of warm 
personality, good education, and general public renoun. 


Fourth, few unionists or union locals have experience in 
partisan politics and those who have, mostly labored in 

a losing cause. In most unions, any setup for political 
education is either forbidden, nonexistent, rudimentary or 
starved for leadership and finances. 


Fifth, the union movement does not exhibit strong growth 
characteristics. Its organizing impetus has run down. 


Sixth, mainly the mass of organized labor is, of course, 

centered in large urban areas, These are traditionally 

under~represented in Parliament, these are the rural areas. 

Further, such metropolitan living atomizes group associations 

like unions. The solidarity of the plant force on shift 

fragments into scattered homes and family, social and P 
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neighbourhood activity that is neither union or party 
oriented and concentrated. 


Seventh, there is little class consciousness in Canada, 
even among trade union members. Thus we have little of 
the imperative or driving bitterness which gave the 
British Labor Party its dynamic for so long. The wing 

of -class-vivalry in Britain is one reason for that parties 
inordinate time in the wilderness of opposition. 


Eighth, there are no well edited, colourfully written or 
presented 'mediate means' within labor's control or on its 
side, or potentially on the new party side. 


Ninth, organized labor in Canada seems to have few academics 
or intellectuals in its ranks, and very little, almost no 
support, in the training grounds or havens of such people - 
the universities or colleges. 


Tenth, the new political venture has aroused no stirring 
response from French Canadian unionism; and it has hardly 
jarred the traditional political loyalties of the Maritimes. 


Eleventh, the American links of most Canadian unions are 

not only a political embarrassment, they prevent any ceasing 
of the strongest force in this decade; a burgeoning Canadianism 
whose reverse coin is anti-Americanism. 


Twelfth, women are an increasing part of the Canadian labor 
force and the potential vote. I do not see organized labor 
and party politics as. a magnet to them, rather the reverse, 


Further, their following rarely extends beyond their own 
locals. The toughness and similarity of purpose which makes 
a good union leader and a good local, produce an image and a 
personality which lacks the warmth, flexibility, and repore 
needed to get elected or to mount a winning campaign. 


In the past ten years we have seen the union movement change 
from an offensive to a defensive position. It has achieved 
a superficial unity in the Canadian Labor Congress that is 
more apparent than real. It really does not march in step. 
Its leadership of the national scene seems incapable of more 
than the: cliches) «f the 1930s. 


I have analyzed why there was this response from these few 
(unions), and in each case there was a small core of bright, 
zealous CCFers who acquainted union duties with political 
responsibility. They made political education within unions 
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appear possible.» \Butwthey were such a” minority, if 

there were more of them. . .. if most of the locals 

caught the message os.) wel lee i) ae eiNo eilcannot 

believe it. My criticisms or doubts of Canadian labor in 

politics stand.? 

Of the total of 530 union delegates at the founding convention 
of the New Democratic Party, 427 were from former CCL unions (over 300 
of these from steel, auto, packinghouse, and woodworkers), and 93 from 
former TLC unions. The breakdown of the CLC delegation to the founding 
convention reflects fairly accurately the relative strength of the NDP 
in the several wings of the Canadian labor movement: very strong in the 
big four ~ steel, auto, packinghouse, and woodworkers; strong in other 
former CCL unions and a few former TLC unions; weak or nonexistent in 
most non CCL unions. Table XVII below gives the breakdown of the trade 
union delegation, 190 

In terms of the future relations between the NDP and the Canadian 
trade union movement, Gad Horowitz has set forth a number of propositions 
as a result of his study all of which are directly pertinent here. First, 
the relationship between unions supporting the NDP will probably continue 
to be quite similar to that which existed between the CCL unions and the 
CCF, As Horowitz stated it " . . . many of the problems involved in that 
relationship will continue to exist. The ‘egghead constituency activist' 
and the spractdcabeunionist iwillletind) i maieaiealey te work #together, * 
Second, the close articulation of union and party organizations will 
give rise to certain difficult situations. "Since labor is present in 
greater numbers in the new party structure, the problem is likely to be 


somewhat more serious than it was in the CCF . . ." Third, union party 


TRADE UNION REPRESENTATION AT FOUNDING CONVENTION OF 


CCL? unions 


1. UAW 

2. Brewery Workers 

3. ACWA . 

4. Communications 
Workers 

Je Lue 

6, Glass & Ceramic 

7. OCAW 

8. UPWA 

9. Retail-Wholesale 

10. Steelworkers 

11. Textile Workers 

12. IWA 

T5¢  GbRa 

14. NUPSE 

15. BC Shipyards 


CCL 
TLC and others 
Directly chartered 


Total delegates 
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TABLE XVII 


NEW DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


delegates 
locals 
60 of 
6 6 
14 14 
i 1 
6 a 
" A 
18 17 
69 67 
Ly 14 
165 Lay 
24 24 
30 5 
8 8 
1 if 
i 1 
427 
427 
NS 
10 
530 


TEC" and ocher unt ons 


1. Bakery Workers 
22, Barbers 
3. Bookbinders 
4. Bricklayers 
5. Carpenters 
6. Cement Workers 
7. Chemical Workers 
8. ILGWU 
9. Grain Millers 
10. Laborers 
11. Hotel & 
Restaurant Workers 
12. Locomotive Firemen 
13. IAM 
14. Meat Cutters 
15. Sheet Metal Workers 
16. Molders 
17. Office Employees 
18; Pattern Makers 
19. Plumbers 
20. Pulp & Sulphite 
Workers 
21. Street Railway 
Employees 
22. Teamsters 
23. Tobacco Workers 
24. ITU 
25. Upholsterers 


delegates 
locals 
4 5 
3 3 
1 i 
1 i 
8 2 
Ll P 
5 5 
Le 8 
2 e 
5 ji 
ie ik 
aL 1 
18 16 
2 2 
A ce 
2 1 
2 2 
1 1 
5 3 
5 
4 2 
1 i 
4 4 
1 3 
i 1 
93 
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relations will differ from those of the past in: that more locals will 
be affiliated to the NDP than there were to the CCF. It will also 
provide a degree of financial stability to NDP operations. Of Canada's 
thirty-five trade unions with a membership of 10,000 or more, seven 
have affiliated more than one-third of their membership to the Npp.101 
The unions affiliated to the NDP as of August 1967 are given below in 
Table xvrir, 102 
The history of labor's adventures in the Canadian political system 
have been stormy and hectic. One wonders, how much of this effort will 
lead to the fulfillment of the objectives of organized labor. How much 
of this history represents the efforts of Canadian trade unionists as 
opposed to a certain:elite trade unionist group attempting to force’ the 
movement into an activity which may bd quite incompatible with trade 
unionism. How much of this is a history of trade union political action 
and how much of it is a history of political action in spite of trade 
unionism. Despite the years of effort, the money spent, the resolutions 
past, the interunion conflict, and the speeches made,is the labor 
movement any further towards its undisputed objective of securing the 
passage of legislation "favourable to labor?" Writing in 1957, 
Peter Churchill wrote in the Guardian: 
When laboring people in Canada are faced with the prospect 
of political action they greet it with mixed feelings. It 
always seems that the greater percentage just couldn't care 
less, but even for those who do care, and care passionately, 
there are still many reservations, inhibitions, and other 


restrictions which prevent a more united approach to the 
problem, 103 
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TABLE XVIII 


LOCALS AFFILIATED TO THE NDP AS OF AUGUST 31, 1966 


No. of Nowwal 

locals Total members Total 

atfitiated NO, 2OL affiliated membership 

Union August 1966 locals,1965 August 1966 1965 
Former CCL Unions 
UAW 33 69 69 ,184 1 peta Ws, 
Brewery Workers 8 58 1 Sly 7,000 
CBRT & GW 26 207 oe733 32,148 
ACWA 1 41 2,947 Loyo00 
Communication Workers i 10 478 a, LOS 
IUE 6 59 1,136 10,000 
Glass and Ceramic Workers 6 30 Ly bY 5 ,860 
OCAW 6 65 fod 12964 
UPWA ihe i) 179 Le Zo4 25,000 
RWDSU 18 54 9,431 17 ,000 
URWA 20 oe) 7,867 133950 
USWA 247 496 Lymer 110,000 
TWUA bh) 85 oe ewill 19 ,000 
IWA 7 ee 54 16 ,309 43,553 
UMW -26(ind. ) 4 Lo Oy19s few se) 
Bell 220,986 

Former TLC and other unions 
Bakery & Confectionery Bs 26 1,085 8.3/9 
Bookbinders 1 18 600 S09 
Brick and Clay u 3 Lee 298 
Bricklayers i 52 750 Seve 
Bro. Railway Carmen 3 94 os, 174429 
Carpenters 1 200 fill 63 ,960 
Cement, Lime & Gypsum 1 34 133 4,522 
Chemical Workers 5 94 949 15, LOO 
Fire Fighters 2 132 62 123600 
Grain Millers iL 8 700 Py032 
Laborers & Hod Carriers 1 Sie) 50 2297 
Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen 3 96 159 Sr SiLG 
IAM aN 139 2,674 41,243 
Meat Cutters 2 34 857 Oo ad 1 
Moulders 2 32 942 6 ,837 
OPEIU 3 s)S) 388 6 ,956 
Painters & Decorators 1 61 250 7,944 
Plumbers & Pipe Fitters 2 13 4,000 19 603 
Pulp & Sulphite 1 116 650 36 ,942 
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TABLE XVIII concluded 


———_—— es 
SP LA SE EL AC EP I OEE ALL A ALT A LTR ADRAC AAPA AD IESE EI OA ETA EEDA PLA VI TLS LOE AIDE A PTS EID 


Noweor No. of 
locals Total member s Total 
Ewe Ve teh OP Maha re he affiliated membership 
Union August) 1966" “locals 1965" August #1966" 1965 
IATSE 1 54 27 2,838 
Amalgamated Transit 1 32 170 123010 
aie 1 a) 50 4,907. 
Upholsterers 2 12 813 4,156 
Teamsters (ind) 1 41 498 42 ,382 
50 16.435 ‘ 
CUPE (merger of NUPSE- 
CCL and NUPE-TLC) 22 D22 beg an 84,847 
Directly chartered locals Ve) 162 18556 1S LOO 
678 ZL 


Source: CLC-PEC files, and Department of Labor, Canada, Labour Organi- 
gations in Canada (Ottawa, 1965). 
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Clearly, the objective of political action has always been 


the pasages of laws favourable to labor" but to do this the 

method is not to assume power within a political party but to assume the 
power of government. As Henry Weisbach put it back in 1952". . . endorsing 
the CCF at conventions is not going to be sufficient .. . we have to 
endeavour to elect representatives of that party to Queens Park and Ottawa 
to carry the fight "104 The Canadian trade unionmvement/NDP alliance 

has yet to assume the power of government. In the meantime, labor is 


still left with the task of dealing with the government of the day-in its 


ini 


never-ending efforts to obtain laws favourable to labor.” 


As far as the future of trade union/NDP chances are concerned, 
Hortowitz concluded his study on a most pessimistic note: 


It would be unfair, however, to blame labor leaders for 

the NDP's failure to become a major party. The reasons 

for that failure are to be found elsewhere - in the past, 
expecially in the 1940s. Even if the Canadian labor elite 
were most unanimously and enthusiastically supporting the 
NDP, it would not be doing very much better, in terms of 
votes, than it is without such support. Voting habits are 
not easily changed. The NDP seems to have the allegiance 

of something like 15% of the electorate; the remaining 85% 

or so seem to be rather solidly attached to the other 
parties. The failure of the new party experiment indicates 
that nothing the socialist party itself does can greatly 
increase its strength. Unless there is a startling new 
development, some sort of crisis, outside the socialist party - 
a crisis severe enough to shake up Canadian voting habits, 

a crisis like the first world war which provided the 
progressive party with its takeoff, or the second world 

war which provided the CCF with its takeoff - the NDP will 
probably Mot; achieveumajoriparty status. Rather, it, will 
consolidate and probably moderately strengthen its present 
POSLELONGaseansieniticant) minor party, lf an external crisis 
does come, and if the NDP is capable of appealing to the new 
mood which will be generated by the crisis, the events of the 
forties may be repeated; the party will score a few startling 
successes, success will breed further success, apathetic labor 
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leaders will smellivictory, "craft ante | attiliation will 
quadruple, Frank Hall will make speeches, money and men 
will ‘pour cinto*theoparty, the voters wilt leserunerrm fear 
of ‘wasting’ their votes - and then, perhaps, an NDP 
official opposition, 105 


Philosophical issues relating to the category of internal trade 
union affairs rank second only to issues within the labor-management 
relationship in terms of efforts devoted to it by the international and 
national dee studied. However, in terms of the conflict generated 
through differences in philosophy it ranked number one. Throughout the 
years under study, issues within this category of internal trade union 
affairs were very controversial indeed. They continue to be so. 

The category of internal trade union affairs includes all issues 
which relate to the structure, government, and function of labor bodies 
and the relationship among these bodies. Some of the issues within this 
category have been present in the Canadian trade union movement since its 
very early years. Others developed in its later years. Two of the six 
specific issues to be examined in subsequent pages have been active 
since the time of the Berlin Declaration of 1903. As the result of this 
declaration not only did the movement's split structurely but also 
philosophically. The split was*a-direct result “enarp diiterences 
over matters relating to internal trade union affairs. In one corner 
stood the TLC and its commitment to the international trade union structure 
and the craft form of organization. Its opposition centered in the ACCL 
and its equally strong commitment to the national (Canadian) union 


structure and the industrial form of organization. These two issues - the 
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structure of the trade union movement and the form of organization ~ 
polarized trade union philosophy until the merger of the two schools 

of thought in 1956. Despite the merger, differences still exist, 
particularly over the question of the international trade union structure. 

The other issues include intra-union relationships (relations 
between superior and inferior crgans within a trade union), relationship 
between an international or national trade union (or an organ within it) 
and the national ae ane inter-union relations, that is relations, among 
international and national trade unions, and lastly, the "new relationship" 
which appears to be emerging since the merger in 1956. 

International Union Relationship. Canada is the only country 
of the world to have the vast majority of its trade unionist members of 
local organizations which are headquartered in a foreign country. This 
unique aspect of its structure has also produced unique issues within 
Caradian trade union philosophy. 

The issue was not so much that international unions were 
undesirable per se but that fears were expressed over the integrity and 
autonomy of Canadian trade unionists within such a structure. The central 
focus of concern was national (Canadian) trade union autonomy. These 
concerns were not without justification as the events surrvuunding the 
TIC's Berlin Declaration clearly Hee et one 

To the CBRT, a staunch supporter of the ACCL (indeed it was the 
ACCL) and the spokesman for an "All-Canadian trade union structure," a 
union centered in a foreign country threatened the integrity of the 
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Canadian workers can have any pride in belonging to unions of which 

the constitution, the policies and the affairs are determined by 

United States railwaymen.. ....,it is not merely because itlisea 
Canadian union. . . that the Brotherhood claims the loyalty and the 
allegiance of its members, but because, being Canadian, it enables 

the members to determine their own affairs, make their own constitution, 


and elect their own officers."!06 Further, it was a condition which 


worked to the ". . . detriment of the development of a national culture 
and consciousness O and Ea Sal ve Mii OUs eOsany spi tO 
Canadianism.'’ To the nationally inclined trade unionists, the continuing 


trend to international unionism had resulted in divided loyalties, 


and left the determination of wages and hours to the determination 


by foreign labor officials" and the basis of their working class 


organizations were ". . . laid down for them,"107 


As noted earlier, international trade unionism per se was not 


j 


™ €viticisms. On the contrary, obs supporters, 


the object of "nationalists 
such as the CBRT, strongly favoured internationalism but not the type 
so dearly embraced by the TLC. The CBRT journal, the Canadian Railway 
Employees Monthly expressed support for its concept of internationalism 
this way: 
True internationalism is based on the free co-operation of 
independent and autonomist national bodies, with complete 
jurisdiction in their own sphere, but which join in the 
discussion of international labor questions and the 


determination of suitable policies for the promotion of 
the general welfare of the workers. 


x Pees 


No greater contrast could: be found then exist between this 

type of internationalism and the spurious ‘internationalism’ 

peddled and propagated throughout Canada by United States 

unions which have gained a foothold in certain industries 

inecthisvcountry A branch oiea United States union is no 

more independent than a branch of a United States 

manufacturineeirirm .).s7Leeise impossible to have a°vital 

labor movement if it must look to another country for 

direction in policy and practice, 108 

At the same time, the national labor autonomists saw no reason 
why there should not be co7operation between the autonomist Canadian 
unions and American unions inawidevariety of matters (such as collective 
bargaining) because of the linkage between the economies of the two 
countries. But, they emphasized, the Canadian trade union movement would 
undertake co-operation as an “equal partner" and not as a ''subordinate 
body." To the nationalist, the internationals (because of AFL philosophy) 
were politically and economically weak. Above all it lacked a 
constructive and progressive economic philosophy. It was reluctant to 
criticize or analyze the capitalist system and was content to simply 
demand "a fair day's pay for a fair days work". To the nationalists, the 
program of international trade unionism and its role in society were 
far too limited. The All Canadian Congress of Labor believed that the 
workers should be encouraged to study economic and political theories; 
that they should examine the bases of the present economic system and 
the causes of its failure to function in an adequate and equitable manner. 
It believed that they should strive to bring about the adoption of a 
co-operative system, with economic planning, and the public ownership 


and operation of the machinery of production in order that goods and 


services would be available to all people and that the highest possible 
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standards of .living would be attained, 109 

ThesTLG4+for Lbs, pare; categorically rejected the nationalists ' 
charges of "domination" and "interference," In reply, they simply cited 
the traditional "North American Trade Union Thesis": 


It is because the international trade union movement 
does think of people that its members make common 
cause with workers in the United States for betterment 
of their working conditions, acting through their own 
national organization - the Trades and Labor Congress 
of Canada - on other matters which affect the social 
and cultural development of this Dominion. In this 
they are no different to their employers who, through 
interlocking directorates and financial interests, are 
in most cases closely aligned with industries in the 
United States, The common understanding between the 
masses of workers on each side of the border fostered 
by international trade unionism has in the past, and 
continues to be, a vital factor jin the preservation of 
international harmony and peace between the peoples of 
these two great countries. 10 


The arguments advanced by the Canadian national unionists were 
extremely well developed and frequently and clearly articulated through 
to the year 1940 in the pages of its chief spokesman the Canadian Railway 
Employees Monthly. The emergence of the CCL and industrial unionism placed 
the, “nationalist, in a bitvol a difficult pastidonnionaloneawatn 
national trade unionism they equally embraced the concept of industrial 
trade unionism. Shortly after the formation of the CCL the intensity of 


differences over the ' 


‘autonomy'’ issue gradually withered away. However, 
it was to reappear at a later date. The formation of the CCL and even 
the merger of 1956 did not completely resolve this issue. 

During the mid-fifties, the issue of Canadian autonomy was 


skillfully manipulated to their own interests by the communist controlled 


UE and MM both of which were having problems with their CCL membership 
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and at a time when other noncommunist unions were experiencing demands 
for greater Canadian autonomy. 

With respect to the latter, according to one report the Bakery 
and Confectionary Union dealt with a Canadian local sponsored resolution 
which asked that only Canadians be eligible for the office of Canadian 
vice president. They also asked that a Canadian convention be held 
prior to the international gathering. The AFL-CIO Bookbinders urged 
that the Canadian vice president be elected rather than appointed and 
Canadian delegates to the IAM pressed for only Canadiansbeing allowed to 
vote for their Canadian vice president. The Steelworkers experiencedone 
of their "hottest sessions" when president MacDonald sought to do away 
with the position of Canadian Director. The Packinghouse Workers followed 
the policy that the Canadian director must be a Canadian and a member 
of a Canadian Toca dane 

In December of 1954, the UE's nineteenth annual convention adopted 
constitutional changes which it claimed gave ' .. . Canadian UE members 
the greatest amount of autonomy enjoyed by any international union." It 
was hailed by the UE as" .. . a forward step in the path towards a 
truly Canadian labor center.'' The resolution pointed out that 
sovereignty and independence of a country requires that"... all 
decisions affecting the country and its people be made free of dictation 
or interference in any form wrom-any other country..'\» And"... . «Ganadian 
trade unions must fashion their policies in accordance with Canadian 
conditions and that this requires an independent trade union movement ." 


Mine Mill had taken similar steps a few years earlier, +4 
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During this period the international supporters did not remain 
silent. They took great delight and comfort in the conclusions reached 
in the Gordon Commissions review of the international trade union scene. 
This commission had concluded that ' . . . the Canadian membership of 
international unions exercise a wide and substantial measure of autonomy 
» « o cande" .. pa theresis little evidencestovsuggest thatethe “expansion 
of Canadian industry has been impeded by international union extraction 
of excessive returns to labor... . "143 

William Dodge, Executive Vice President of the CLC speaking before 
the 1959 convention of the ICW, referred to "+. .“% the attempt beings 
made by management and government in Canada to discredit the international 
union movement as esuchs*péthat iss ostrystowburid=a mationalistic 
sentiment among trade unionists in Canada which will lead to cutting 
1114 


themselves adrift from the international union movement of this continent. 


At the 1961 convention of the United Brewery workers he suggested that, 


like all U.S. ~ Canadian relations, the international relationship is 
founded on" . . . mutual respect and understanding.'' However, he 
counselled" , . . lately Canadian national aspirations have been taking 
form. The international unions must understand this development and 


accommodate themselves to it,"115 

Claude Jodoin spoke on the subject in late 1959 stressing the 
autonomist character of the CLC, that the AFL-CIO has absolutely no 
influence on it, and cited as evidence a number of areas were AFL-CIO 


and CLC policy and practice differ. 
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In the early nineteen sixties, the CMU/SIU dispute broke out 


"1 


into the open and this issue provided,a test for the . mutual 


respect and understanding" referred to by William Dodge earlier. Before 


it was over, AFL-CIO/CLC relations were strained to say the least. The 


CBRT was particularly incensed over AFL-CIO "interference" in this and 


related jurisdictional matters. In May of 1963 its editorial columns 
opened up on the issue: 


The arrogant attitude of the AFL-CIO and its associated 
departments, in intrusions into strictly Canadian affairs 

has revived the detested acrimony. There have been three 
known interferences in recent months as evidence of the 
complete disrespect and disregard by the U.S. labor officials 
for rulings of the Canadian Labor Congress 


The arrogance of the Maritime Trades Department of the 
AFL-CIO, which incidently is controlled by the Seafarers' 
International Union, has defied all law and order in 
resuming its harassing of Canadian shipping 


The Ontario Labor Relations Board recently ruled that the 
United Automobile Workers was the bargaining agent for 
workers employed by the Dehavilland Aircraft of Canada 
Limited . .. . The machinists took the case to the AFL- 
CIO - not the CLO - and an arbitrator ruled in favour of 
the machinists. The UAW refused to participate in the 
hearings on the grounds that the question should be 
settled in Canada. 


Another glaring example of U.S. interference in Canadian 
labor was when the AFL-CIO overruled a CLC decision in 
favour of the United,Paper Makers, giving rights to the 
Pulp, Sulfite and Paper Mill Workers: . peg ke 


A few months later, under the heading 'enough is enough" they 


spoke out against American unionists who start ordering Canadian 


labor around and throw insulting remarks across the border at our 


" 


democratic unions and their leaders" and who come over the 


forty-ninth parallel and try to pressure our Canadian Government 


eivet J 
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The announcement in December 1963 of the conditional move by 


the AFL-CIO to give the CLC authority to settle jurisdictional disputes 


was Hailed, a8.4/\ sje, Maori une slot. Cane area ee 


. «.- & Lirst. step towards the attainment ci prue autonomy, | lie 
following were the CBRT reactions: 


The delegates to the AFL-CIO convention did not agree to 
give blanket recognition to the CLCs primacy in Canada. 
What they did was to give their executive council the 
power towaiveits authority over inter-union rangles in 
Canada, previded £aat: the Cit. firct changed is 
jurisdictional machinery Le _eontorm tO thet Otet he 
AFL-CIO. 


Nobody is objecting’ to this provico, aS suco, \sincest ne 
AFL-CIO system is acknowledgedto be superior to the CLC's 
and will be a welcomed improvement here. The objection 
is to the conditional nature of the AFL-CIO concession. 
It is not based on a firm constitutional amendment; it 
is not a binding written guarantee. It is rather a 
permissive and purely selective measure. The AFL-CIO 
executive council can waive its authority in Canada in 
favour of theiClLO, bum 2e as mobecompe Licd sho .4s bic 
still refuse to recognize the CLC's supremacy in any 
specific case that may come up, 


Nothing less than the unconditional recognition by the 
AFL-CIO of the CLCU's sovereignty in Canada will be acceptable 
as a future working relationship. 


Speaking of the Canadian delegates to the AFL-CIO 
convention, we share the dismay at their performance 
expressed by the Toronto Star. This was a chance to 
assert forcefully the principle of Canadian labor autonomy, 
and what did they do - these heads of powerful, supposedly 
autonomist Canadian sections of international unions? 

They just sat on the main floor of the convention and kept 
quiet .. . they tamely went along with the move to keep 
(the Great Lakes conflict) off the floor and instead refer 
it to the AFL~CIO executive committee. 


We are sure we express the sentiment of the great majority 
of Canadian trade unionists when we say it is not enough. 
Complete autonomy is what we want. We will not settle for 
less. 
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Speaking before the same AFL-CIO convention, CLC Vice President 
Joe Morris conveyed Canadian concern. He emphasized the growing concern 
for greater ' . . . self-determination" in Canada and reminded the 
delegates of the words used by dagess Meany in his address before the 
founding convention of the CLC: "Let there be no misunderstanding as to 
the relationship between the AFL-CIO and the newly formed Canadian Labor 
Congress. , [his organization that you are.forming is .a free, independent 
trade union center for Canada, just as the AFL-CIO is a free, independent 
trade union center for the United States." He concluded, "we must 
retain the powers to make decisions . .. which effect us. and the welfare 
and programs of those whom we represent ,"119 

One of the best overviews of the more recent issues within the 
international union question was set out DY Dt. WeCOrd MoecreLary~ 
Treasurer of the CBRT, It is best in the sense that he recognizes that 
the connection has advantages as well as disadvantages and brings out 
aspects of the connection which many commentators do not. It was the 
most thorough, thoughtful, and honest analysis of the relationship 
available in the iepbe press examined. The following are his more relevant 
points: 

1. Basically, the Canadian trade union movement consists 

of a weak center. All but a few of its affiliates are 

international unions, that is they have their head office 

in thesUnited States. 

2. One of the attacks made on international unions in 

Canada by management is that the collective bargaining 


policies are ‘influenced, or dictated from the United 
Jeates wer ActudllyA*Ciis 618 “not “so, 


ry Lb = 


3. Union constitutions, which say what a union member 
will pay in dues; how dues revenues will be apportioned; 
the rights and privileges of members; the officers to be 
elected; their salaries, their téenure,. are, written 
essentially by Americans to meet American conditions. 
Some international unions - notably the Steelworkers, 
Packinghouse Workers, the International Woodworkers and 
a few others - exercise a good deal of local autonomy 
and have, in some cases, modizied their, union, structure 
to meet Canadian conditions. By and large the tendencies 
present in the policies of American unions will be 
reflected in the Canadian branches of the organization. 


4. Publications of international unions frequently do not 
allow more than a few inches of space to the whole of 
Canada - including union, labor and political items and 
very few international unions provide financial statements 
from which a Canadian member can read any conclusions 
whatever about the activities of his union in this country. 


Without a union publication to which Canadian members have 
ready access, with financial reports detailing activities 
in Canada, and I would add without Canadian control over 
Canadian dues and Canadian officers, it is not easy for the 
democratic processes, as I understand them, to function in 
a labor union. 


5. A labor union is not merely an economic organization. 
It is a political and social organization as well, and is 
one which can function properly only within a democratic, 
self-governing framework, 


6. Our congress, in most essential respects, is a carbon 
copy of the AFL-CIO and, in, fact, was only brought into 
being because the AFL and the CIO decided to merge. History 
has shown that a split in U.S. labor movement means a split 
here, and a merger there, means a merger here. 


7. What we need to examine is whether the American labor 
movement, in all cases is suited to Canadian conditions. 

It seems obvious to me that unions below a certain size do 
not have the resources to function with maximum efficiency. 
They cannot, for instance, afford such specialized services 
as research, public relations, or education. 


It can be argued, of course, that the parent unions of these 
smaller Canadian unions have research and other facilities in 
the U.S. which are available to Canadian members. It is a 
fact, however, that international unions with enough Canadian 
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members to warraat separate facilities quickly established 
them. I also believe that examination would show that the 
smaller unions make very little use of the facilities 
available across the borde:. 


8. What I am suggesting to you is that Canada has many more 
unions than it ought to have, and I blame this phenomenon on 
the fact that we inherited a union structure designed for a 
much more populous country. I further suggest that Canada 
requires a much stronger center labor body than the AFL-CIO 
or the CLC. 


9. I do not believe thac most international unions give 
their Canadian members sufficient control over their own 
affairs, or make enough allowance for the fact that Canada 
is a separate country. This is particularly the case where 
the Canadian membership of the international is small - less 
than 20,000. It is the unions like the Steelworkers, the 
UAW, the Packinghouse Workers, the IWA, and a few others, 
who have modified their union structure to meet Canadian 
conditions. 


10. Surely Canadian union members have a right to the final 
appeal within their own country. This brings up the whole 
question of international union constitutions. They are 

drawn up in conventions where, quite properly, the Americans 
vastly out number the Canadians. These conventions legislate, 
of course, for the whole union. Let us suppose, because there 
iso labor party in the. U.S., that an international union 
convention decided to prohibit political action. Should not 
Canadian delegates have a right to national self-determination 
on a matter of this kind? 


11. I am prepared to believe that international unionism is 
Alimethate itsedrdent supporters sdy 1t,1s, andl would like, to 
see it flourish and grow, but as a partnership - a partnership 
between equals with either side free to withdraw or modify 

the relationship as they see fit. Canadian and American 
members would be free, as they now are, to draw on one another 
for support and guidance, but Canadians would also be free to 
merge into larger groupings, if Canadian conditions demanded 
it, or to pull out if, like the Teamsters, the American 
section of the union was taken over by gangsters, or to build 
our labor center on different lines than the AFL-CIO. 


12. There was never a time when so much flexibility was 
required in our labor movement and we have no more flexibility 
in this movement than the extinct and much lamented Dodo bird. 
If we can achieve this flexibility and retain the valuable ties 


Bh oy) os 


that we have with the American labor movement, by all means 

let us do so, but lets not make international unionism 

something sacred which car.'t be subjected to examination or 

criticism, no matter how friendly or well meant , 120 

Industrial Verses Craft Form of Organization. The balkinization 
of the trade union movement following the Berlin Declaration of 1903 
was the result of sharp differences over not only the international 
connection but also the craft form of organization. The TLC at that 
time, possibly because of the AFL link but certainly because of the 
international connection of its affiliates, was deeply committed to the 
craft form of trade union structure... In subsequent years, both, the TLC 
and AFL steacfastly refused to budge, and differences over the issue led 
to the 1936 rupture and the formation of the ClO in the States and the 
CCL here in Canada. 

The form of organization issue while it may appear to be simple 
enough was in fact a complex issue and struck deep into the core of the 
meaning of trade unionism. It was the type of issue over which there 

Was no compromise. 

To. craft unionists, trade unions) functioned, in order) to obtain 
benefits for their members. Its chosen weapon was collective bargaining. 
Its power flowed from its control in the labor and product markets. 
Recognizing the type of economic system at the time in which this 
approach was established, the craft form of organization made a lot of 
sense. In: order to be effective each trade union| organization operated 
within a defined jurisdiction. It was the philosophy of class collaboration. 


These jurisdictions were zealously guarded and the importance of 


them to this system of trade unionism was recognized by a host of AFL 
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resolutions aating back to 1899. In return for complete trade union 
autonomy and the right to govern its own affairs, the AFL was to ensure 
a trade union's exclusive control over its own jurisdiction. In order 
to implement this, it was resolved that each application for affiliation 
" . . . Clearly state and define in its laws all the branches of trade 
over sates it. claims (jurisdiction, “and«should laws cover branches or 
trades already chartered by the American Federation of Labor, then such 
charter shall be denied until passed upon by the American Federation in 
convention assembled when the claims of all parties shall receive a 
hearing."121 
The method whereby the federation sought to implement the latter 
principle consisted of the issuing of a charter or "certificate of 
afialiatwon sto reach union, s In) ithisitthe Llatters “jurisdiction was rather 
carefully spelled out, and reserved that charter to the union in question 
exclusively. Most frequently this consisted of merely accepting the 
organizations own definition of its area of operations. By either 
withholding or withdrawing charters from rebellious or rival groups, 
the federation sought to strengthen the control of the "legitimate" 
jurisdiction against either succession from within, independent local 
unionism, or aggression from outside rivals, 22 
The supporters of the industrial form of organization looked at 
trade unionism in quite different terms. First and foremost trade 
unionism was much more than simply a "bread and butter'’ economic 


organization serving its members. It was a social reform organization 


working towards the improvement of all people within the industrial 
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working class. It was a class conscious philosophy. To Canadian 
supporters, such as the CBRT, the craft form of organization was 
inadequate in the light of " .. . the monopoly phase of capitalism," 


and was a logical reaction to the business organization of a former 


time; However, “'... s the craft union has ‘outlived the “economic 


conditions in which it developed." The industrial unionist called for 

a new "social order" and to effect this change the old social institutions, 
such as the craft form of trade unionism organization, must go. Colin 
McKay writing in 1935 elaborated further: 


The important thing is to recognize that this depression 
has completely demonstrated the futility of craft 

unionism. They have fumbled the opportunities offered 

them by the new deal. And largely because they had no 
ideology, no policy even approximating the social philosophy 
professed by Roosevelt. The craft unions accepted the 
bourgeois assumption that private property in the means of 
production was a natural and therefore eternal institution. 
They never questioned the permanence or the righteousness of 
the social relations necessary to make property a means of 
exploitation. The craft unionist thought of himself as a 
property owner - his property being his craft skill. He 
was the ‘aristocrat of labor.' Hence his psychology was 
that of the small property owner; and snobishness being a 
characteristic of society divided into classes, he was 
loath to identify himself with the class to which he 

really belonged - the dependent worker class. 


The concepts underlying industrial trade unionism lifted ae 
minds of workers to the contemplation of the development of a new 
society. A society lacking the disorders, injustices, and miseries 
of the. existing society... Thissvision wasinot present! inethe formio: 
simple craft. trade unionism... To a craft» unionist, ohisvskiil isa form 
of property and his highest purpose is to get the best market price 


for it. To him the collective bargain with the employer is the ultimate 
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goal. He regards the present social system as permanent. He sees no 
hope of workers as a class escaping from their economic dependence 
: 124 
upon the owners for the means of production. 
Second, to industrial trade unionists, the concept of exclusive 
jurisdiction had held back labor's organizing efforts. Rather than an 


aggressive extension of trade union organization, the craft unionists 


expended their efforts holding on to and guarding their " .. . protected 


1 


jurisdictions" many of which were only see Pape’ jurisdictions as 2 
result of rapid structural changes in industry. Consequently, as 
industrialism expanded labor represented fewer and fewer of the industrial 
workers in seats 

Third, the craft form of organization was not an adequate 
LUSthumenescoralanorms political action. To the industrial unionist. the 
trade unions must be moulded into an effective political instrument. 
In this, and other aspects of industrial trade unionism, they looked at 
the system as operated within the British labor movement, particularly 
the New Unionism of the late 1880s. This aspect of their philosophy 
was always a little vague. However, it was clear that the "mission" 
of industrial trade unionists was to organize the workers so that when 
political power passed to the producing masses such powers could be used 
in conjunction with their economic power to set up a new society in 
which " . . . economic democracy would be realized.'"' In addition, a 
labor-farmer party in control of government was not enough. Further, 


before embarking into the area of political action in government their 


organizations must first be strong economic organizations. In the new 
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society, the political parliament was to be replaced by an "industrial 
parliament.'' The present multitude of narrow private interests which 
governs the political system would soon disappear. 126 

Fourth, the craft form of organization prevented labor unity, that 
is labor speaking with one voice for all workers in a given industry. ‘To 
have this under the craft system of trade unionism would have required 
inter-union co-operation. Craft unions don't co-operate - they are too 
"selfish" and purposefully " . . . foster and perpetuate" disunity. !2/ 

To industrial trade unionists trade union unity was central to their 
philosophy. In addition, the craft structure produces individual unions 
which are weak in the face of the great " . . . financial oligarchies 
which control the great concentrations of modern industry." As a result 
of this weakness, employers were easily able to fend off craft trade union 
demands for improvements. As one writer put it '" . . . obviously the 
power of a union embracing all workers’ in an industry would be greater 
than that of a union embracing only members of a craft division within 

ai industry.) 

Fifth, the craft trade unionists are too conservative because of 
their desire to perpetuate themselves in office. They resist change and 
fear’it’ lést it affect their pesition aad consequent ly resort to appeals 
in ‘the name of erafit patriotism, 128 

With the announcement of the formation of the CIO in the United 


States, Canadian supporters of the industrial union form of organization 


rejoiced. Theynoted, " .. . long before industrial unionism had achieved 


its present status, long before the huge unions in the steel, automobile, 
and other industries were formed, the Brotherhood adopted it. Traditions 
have their value, but the tradition of craft unionism should not be 
allowed tw stand in the way of the workers welfare. Sooner or later 
industrial unionism must prevail,"!29 

Intra-Union and Inter-Union Relationships. Intra-union relations 
refers to the relationship between superior and inferior bodies within 
a given trade union. It is one aspect of the system of government and 
control within a’ trade union. It is a topic which has received consider- 
able attention by American trade union scholars (starting with 
Theodore W. Glocker's classic work The Government of American Trade Unions 
published in 1913) and the Canadian literature on the subject is 
considerable. The latter seems to be the result of the relation of this 
particular issue to the international connection. 

Because of the existence of much American and Canadian material 
dealing with this aspect of trade union philosophy coupled with the 
predominance of international unions in Canada, this aspect of philosophy 
will not be discussed at great length. This should not be interpreted 
to minimize its importance. On the contrary, it is of crucial importance 
particularly to a valid interpretation of the impact ez the pHeevnavronal 
connection to the Canadian trade union movement. It is abbreviated only 
because it is an element of philosophy which has been clearly articulated 
elsewhere. 

However, incidents occurred within the unions studied which are 


deserving of some attention and which reveal in a summary way the 
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philosophical outlook of Canad:.an trade unions on this particular issue. 
These incidents included, (a) differences between Mine-Mill Local 598 
and its national (international) headquarters and, (b) the question of a 
proposed dues increase within the UAW, 

Differences over the issue of intra-union relations normally 
manifests itself through a demand by some inferior trade union body for 
local autonomy. By this it means the freedom to run its own affairs 
without interference from some superior body. Normally, the powers of 
these respective bodies are set forth in the unions constitution. The 
question is one of the degree of commitment of all parts of the union 
structure to the unions constitution and system of government. The CBRT 
referred to it as "organizational loyality'". This means respect for the 
constitution, acceptance of the obligations of membership, and a positive 
attitude towards the organization and its leadership, 130 

The autonomy question has always been part of trade union philosophy 
ever since the first superior body was established. However, in recent 
years, the number of cases of dissension within trade union ranks suggests 
that it is an issue which is causing the movement considerable concern, 
In 1965 Steelworkers President David MacDonald came under heavy criticism 
from many .of his locals and elected directors. He was subsequently 
defeated for reelection by Secretary-Treasurer I.W. Abel. A new 
independent union ousted two less militant AFL-CIO paper mill unions on 
the Pacific Coast and after having done so called its first strike in 
thirty years. The memberships of the International Longshoremen's 


Association and the American Federation of Teachers replaced their 
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presidents in 1965 elections. The presidents of the Textile Workers, 
Building Services Union, and Communications Workers of American have 
had to beat back unaccustomed challenges to win reelection. The 
presidents of the International Union of Electrical Workers and the 
United Mine Workers of America have been strongly challenged in recent 
elections. The president of the United Rubber Workers suffered a sharp 
rebuff from a membership who refused to support his efforts to raise dues, 131 

In 1955, Mine-Mill praised itself for emboding "full Canadian 
autonomy'' into its recently amended constitution. It was referred to as 
a Historz¢Gpevent\ and one which would lead to’ < ...sclose cocoperation 
on the basis of equality", 132 In} 1959, the national executive board of 
Mine-Mill proposed further changes. This is when the trouble started. 
There were those who claimed that the new structure would be too expensive. 
These charges were denied by the Spey ait aes board, They replied: 

To summarize, a careful study of present administrative 

costs as comparied to the costs under the proposed 

structural changes show that to institute the structural 

changes would not necessarily cost more; as a matter of 

fact there would be better servicing, better legislative 

activity, and more involvement by the local unions in the 

work of the union for the same cost now prevailing.133 

There, were those, such as the executive members of local 598, 
located in Sudbury, who saw it as a blatant attempt to extend communist 
control over Canadian locals. As they saw it (and quite correctly) the 
proposed structural changes would give local 598 the same representation 
ae anyeotner locals im, Canada “© .930%. although local. 598) has’ well over 

" 


one-half the membership of the entire Mine-Mill union... . This they 


charged was “undemocratic” and aimed at cutting down the rights of the 


Se 


local within Mine-Mill. They referred to District President N. Thibault 
as the " . . . greatest danger local 598 has ever faced,."134 

From a review of the total record there is little doubt that 
Thibault and others having Bopainise leanings were out to regain control 
Ot loca Piove "1astie forthcoming local elections. One phase of the attack 
centered on the constitutional changes, the other, a systematic program 


designed to discredit the local 598 leadership. The primary instrument 


a 


At the subsequent convention the constitutional changes were 
approved and referred to the membership for ratification. A local 598 
‘resolution barring communists from office was defeated. The Sudbury 
delegates split 23 to 8 in favour of the resolution which is some measure 
of the communist strength in that local. A second resolution requiring 
officers to sign a noncommunist or nonfacist oath was also defeated. 
Supporters of the resolution saw titis as first steps in the re-entering 
of Mine-Mill to the CLC and as measures to stop locals from switching 
allegance to the Steelworkers.135 The CCL had given Mine-Mill jurisdiction 
to the steelworkers in 1950. Their followed bitter conflict between 
supporters of Mine-Mill and the supporters of the Steelworkers. 

In the local elections; local president Don Gillis and wis 
executives were returned to office. The constitutional changes proposed 
by the national executive were approved by the membership. The Thibault 
attack shifted to the internal activities of 598. Thibault elements 


succeeded in disrupting local 598 meetings and harassing its leadership. 
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"Phoney" petitions urging the ouster of the executive of the local were 
circulated widely and a well rehearsed whisper campaign was started. At 


“ . arouse in a body behaving like 


several meetings the disrupters 
maniacs, kicked over chairs, and left the meeting in an uproar", 136 

In late August of 1961, national supporters District President 
Mike Solski, National President Ken Smith, and District President 
Bill Kennedy seized local 598s' union hall and its newspaper while Gillis 
and his people were out of town. 

In early September a full page add signed by 300 members of 
local 598!3/7 appeared in the Sudbury Star and charged that the executive 


officers of the local were " 


. deliberately planning and promoting 
succession" and, citing the constitution, called on the national executive 
to take ccmplete charge of the affairs of local 598.138 National 
President wmith proceeded to act and placed local 598 Ander ‘trusteeship. 
In subsequent court actions the Ontario Supreme Court returned the local 


to its executive, The court orderéd: that: 


1. National President Smith had errored in his action 
of placing the trusteeship in local 598. 


2. The hall and assets are to be returned the duly elected 
executive, 


3. The national union is to pay for the damage to the hall. 
4. Smith and Kennedy are restrained from interfering with 
the officers of local 598 in re-establishing themselves 

in the local.139 


5. All charges against the local officers are dismissed. 


The executive of local 598 commented: 
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Solski and the national union were defeated following 
the disastrous 1958 strike. An aroused membership 
brought this about after being mislead and sold down 
the river, 


Rumours, false accusations, disrupted meetings, slanderous 
attacks by leaflets and the Mine-Mill Herald became the 
order of the day. 


The national officers stationed organizers in Sudbury to 
develop a serious of plots to oust your local executive. 
The latest attack, lead by the national president, was 
the seizure of your hall and assets. 


This underhanded action brought the membership to a 
fever pitch and thousands gathered to voice support for 
their elected executive. 


While the case was before the courts, Smith, with the 
voice of a@ circuit minister and the venom Of 7a Viper, 
announced his deal with the teamsters. No matter how 
much he attempted to cover this deal with sanctimonious 
phrases ~ A DEAL IS STILL A DEAL} 


The national office is broke and confused, All they can 
offer the teamsters is 26,000 members, of which local 598 
is thetrichyplum: 


The Supreme Court decided the issue clearly. Smith had 
misused and abused the constitution in ousting your elected 
executive. The labor movement of Canada supported your 
local executive. More than seventy telegrams have been 
received from unions across Canada condemning Smith actions. 


The court decision did not alter Smith's determination to 
capture local 598. He issued a statement to the Globe _and 
Mail following the hearing in which he said: 'As national 
union president I will do everything legally in my power 
to thwart the efforts of any, officer of local 598 from 


carrying out the plans to secede from the union.' 


His statement was couched in the same sleezy language he 
used prior to his attacks upon our local. Although bruised 
by the Supreme Court Ruling, he will continue the attacks 
until the national union has local 598 back in its clutches, 


In three years your local 598 executive has put the local on 
a solid financial footing, fought grievances, developed a 
sound welfare program and brought forward a bargaining 
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program second to rone. All of this has been accomplished 
while under constant harassment by the national officers. 


You, the membership, have a great decision to make. When 
are you going to make it?140 


Despite this victory, the subsequent tide turned against local 598 
ExeCuLive,, (iyewuly ol 267! the elocted executive or local’ 596 had been 
ousted and replaced by a temporary executive pending elections scheduled 
for August. Subsequently, the pro-national slate headed by Tom Taylor 
was elected to office, 141 

As noted earlier, UAW Canadian director George Burt's position 
within the Canadian UAW was dependent upon communist support. Some such 
Support came from local 195 at Windsor and its President Alex Parent. 

Back in 1944 his paper Local _ 198 News followed the communist line to the 
hilt. Before the locals 1944 convention he issued the usual call for 
unity and, in the light of the Tehran Conference, full effort behind war 
time production. He noted that ' .. . to the very great delight of the 
tories and liberals the labor movement is not united .. . due to a large 
extent to many leaders of the CCF who refuse to join in a common front 
with the LPP". He made reference to alleged meetings held by the rank and 
file outside the regular union meetings as "Shameful" and" ...a blot 
upon your local which will be hard to wipe out.'"142 

The work of communist elements was not limited to any particular 
UAW local. It was rampant throughout the organization. The convention 
of 1947 was particularly explosive and following it a call went out for 


" 


solidarity as the issues facing Canadians in the next two years 


are too important to be subordinated to factionalism and the continuance 
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143 


of pre-convention rivalry." 4 


It was also pointed out that es Out. 
enemies will be on the alert to per petuate any division which is not 
submerged by a strong desire to work harmoniously for the good of all." 
In early 1950, George Burt tangled with Joe Salsburg of the 
communist influenced IAM which in earlier years had attemp:ed to take over 
UAW jurisdictions, It lead to District Gotmcil 26 condemning as tne 
colonel agents of socialist Russia for their continued and habitual 
intereference in trade union aifairs | 20.) Burt replicd sm &. lohave 
taken an oath to follow out UAW policy .. . any organization whether it 
be the LPP . . . which opposes this democratic policy of our union, will 
be subject to the severe criticism and the resentment of our iain 
By 1955 the continued "disruption" by the communist elements and 
a proposed increase in dues precipitated a strong demand within the UAW 
for Canadian autonomy. Leaders of local 199 at McKinnon Industries argued 
that " . . . Canadian members need autonomy so that they would not be 
bound by American rules 7 4... | To, the leadersii on locales 2 
ae . Canadian locals had had to subsidize the assistance from the 
international union . . ."' during the Ford strike of that year. This 
Was unfair in ‘that °"". 7, J US. members cet. outside, aicerr Omelet 
and state welfare agencies while Canadian counterparts do not give such 
aid to strikers!” “In reply, Burl cautioned... 1 wouldshestiarc to utr y seo 
bargain with General Motors if we are going to have this ugly thing of 
Canadian autonomy to deal with in this international union. I would 


hesitate to take on GM with the. strike funds we’ willshnave 1n the. Canadian 


region." He added, " .. . if you expect to get Canadian autonomy and 
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U.S. strike funds as well you are chasing windmills." Burt accused 


those who raised the strike funds and Canadian autonomy issues of 


ijetcue playdnglpolitiesiwith tyradefunion issues;''* Spéaking before 


the District Council of Region 7 he put the UAW case this way: 


You are not going to have a Canadian convention here 
deal differently with issues from what our convention 
dozsvintthetU.So sLlvamedisturbedtbyithe infection ' which 
is put into the membership by Canadian autonomy. I 
know the leaders of our international union are honest 
trade unionists. We have made more progress under that 
leadership than any other union. I am not going to be 
a party to splitting this union. The Canadian UAW owes 
much to the international dating right back to the 
early organizing days. If you say the UAW should pay 
Canadians more because in the U.S. they get outside 
help you should take into consideration that you are 
partly responsible for Canadians not getting it. 

Before you go to the convention and say I want to be 

an autonomist Canadian and pay $2.50 and let the yankees 
pay $7.50 you ought to look at your soul, because it is 
mighty small. 


The Canadian autonomy discussion continued for a number of years. 
In 1957 UAW President Reuther warned that Canadian autonomists were 
We, Se seir bed’ with the tChamber “of Gommeree on this issue" and that 
" . . . Canadian workers know very well that the best way to make progress 
is by working together, supporting each other." He added that much had 
been made by Canadian autonomists of the dues of Canadian workers going 
iow es Le OuLn sOPeunesporcer . anu policed, out that 9’ >) "in’ the “last 
dozen years the Canadian UAW membership has paid about 2 million in dues 


1146 


and recetrved about 3S million in strike’ funds’ alone. 
Inter-Union relations refers to the relationship among trade unions. 
In this case relations between the national centers and the international/ 


national trade unions and among the international and national trade unions. 


f 
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The former focuses on the concept of affiliation by the international/ 
national union with the national center, and the powers of the national 
center to regulate relations between its affiliates... Itvwasia subject 
which was dealt with at considerable length in Part II. The latter, which 
will be discussed further here, centers on the jurisdiction of the 
international/national union and is an aspect of philosophy which is 
expressed during inter-union jurisdictional conflict or rivalry, usually 
taking the form ofpraiding. | Itpgis,one,aspect iof) tnhade junions philosophy 
which is particularly unpleasant. At times this conflict has generated 
much physical and material violence at times to the point where individuals 
associated with it have been severely injured or have met their death. It 
is one aspect which has plagued the Canadian trade union movement for many 
years, attempts to resolve differences have met with little success, and 
at the present time, as noted earlier, it is one of the greatest challenges 
presently facing the CLC. 

In most cases of raiding, the raiders justify their actions in the 
name of ridding workers of either the communist menace, corruption in 
trade union administration, or both. Frequently the raiders, cloaked in 
all that is pure and virtuous and acting in the name of God and country 
commit the same acts as those who stand accused in their eyes. In this 
area, trade union philosophy is startingly cannibalistic in character and 
seems to be governed by the law of the jungle. Raiding is a particularly 
unprincipled activity, often justified on highly questionable grounds, and 


governed simply by the rule that the ends (purity) justify the means. 
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Although there were a number of incidents which could be cited 
and which reflect trade union philosophy on this issue, the so called 
"SIU Affair'' was one of two selected for analysis. One of the unions 


studiedj  the+CBRI, was directly invoived in’a sharp rivalry with the 


Seamen's International Union. The full story of the SIU Affair has yet 


to be written and there is certainly no attempt to do it here. It 
represents simply only one of several incidents which reveals Canadian 
trade union philosopny on the issue of inter-union affairs. 

The roots of the SIU Affair go back more than not only a decade 
before it emerged as a public issue in 1962, but also are lodged in the 
character of employment in Great Lakes Shipping, the attitudes of shipping 
operators to trade unionism, and the ae behind their relationship with 
unions in the ise oe 

The marine industry in the matter of employment and working 
conditions is subject to circumstances peculiar to itself. By tradition 
and by law the master of the vessel has the right of absolute control over 
the crew. To the imlividual employee the ship is his home and the locus 
of hve social 1 Te ror mich of the ‘time cas ‘well as’ his place of work, To 
a great extent he has little ability to deal with any situation, and is 
indeed subject. 

The seamen on the Great Lakes emerged from the 1920's without 
trade union organization. Some attempts had been made to form a union at 
the close of the first world war and through one of these attempts an 
increase in wages was achieved and connections were established with the 


International Seamen's Union of North America (AFL). However, subsequently 
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the Canadian portion of the organization collapsed. Somewhat later, 
in 1923-1925, another organization operated under the title of the 
Great Lakes Seamen's Association. Its function, however, was really that 
of a private employment agency rather than a union attempting to improve 
conditions of life on the job. It was patterned after the Lake Carriers 
Association in the United States which for years had operated Hiring Halls 
and was an instrument in achieving good wages from employers interested 
in being free of unions. 

With the depression, the Saskatchewan drought, and the lessened 
transportation on the Great Lakes there came a series of wage cuts and 
a worsening of working conditions. It was against this background of 
deteriorating wages and standards that the Canadians Seamen's Union 
emerged. For some time there had been in Montreal an organization known 
as the National Seamen's Association. During the summer of 1935 it issued 
a militant letter speaking out against the companies and threatened to 
take strike action unless the men received improvements in wages and 
working conditions. The seamen, taking the letter at face value, walked 
off the jobs at various ports notably at Cornwall, Toronto, and Fort William. 
The main outcome of the strike was the formation of the Marine Workers 
Union of the Great Lakes. However, it was little more than a name. This 
organization was led by Dewar Ferguson. At about the same time another 
organization was formed in Montreal under the name of the National Seamen's 
Union. Its secretary was Pat Sullivan and it was affiliated with the 
All-Canadian Congress of Labor. Subsequently, having nothing to lose and 


a world to gain these two organizations decided to join forces and to form 


a 


the Canadian Seamen's Union. The next necessary step was affiliation 
with the larger labor movement. On the advice of P.M. Draper of the 
Trades and Labor Congress, Sullivan was sent to New York to take out a 
charter with the International Seamen's Union of North America. However, 
in -the: light of the deteriorating, condition of »this. organizationthe 
newly formed Canadian union took a charter directly from the Trades and 
Labor Goneressm teal. on l930 ir arhiliated with ithe Seafarers 
International Union (APL) but tn 1946 it was. denieducontinuance of that 
relation, the international charging it with having leaders with communist 
party connections and with failing to support the international in its 
conflict with the leftest National Martime Union in the United States. 
The leaders of the CSU vigorously rejected the charges of communist control 
and ee prcqmucen puke saLoade, UnLon,record..-Lie Col mever had anegiactany close 
relation with an American organization. On the contrary, it looked for 
association with other Canadian organizations. In September of 1943 
through to 1946 its President, Pat Sullivan, was the Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Trades and Labor Congress of Canada. 

Im, 1946, the CSU held under contract .practically all ships on the 
Great Lakes and all ships on the Pacific Coast with the exception of the 
CPR passenger liners betweer. Vancouver and Victoria and the Union Steamship 
Line running to Northern British Columbia. The only other sailors organiza- 
tion in Canada in 1948 was the Seafarers International Union with 1,500 
members in two branches located at Vancouver and Victoria. 

In 1946, the CSU struck the Great Lakes fleet with the principle 


issues being a substantial wage increase and the eight hour day. The 
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strike was marked by considerable violence largely as a result of 
employer attempts to operate with nonunion men. Attempts by the Federal 
Government: to resolve the dispute wer2 rejected by the companies who 


4 the individuals 


declared no intention of entering negotiations with 
who are the present officers of the Seamen's Union." To this the Globe 

and Mail commented: "Our labor legislation . . . provides that there should 
be certified bargaining agents for employees involved in a dispute. Each 
group is free to decide who his spokesman shall be adie ate negotiations. 

The operators say that they will negotiate only with responsible represen- 
tatives of their employees. This could mean the impossible situation of 
employers assuming the right to name the representatives of the employees 


juihe The government agreed and finding no justification for the 


operators stand placed the companies under a controller. The dispute was 
subsequently settled in terms quite favorable to the CSU. 

The unions struck again in 1948 and with this strike the image 
of what was to become tHe SIU Affair began to emerge. The 1948 strike, 
probably because of the nature of the employers counter tactics (employment 
of strike breakers and refusal to deal with the CSU leadership) not only 
brought forth considerable comment in the labor press but consolidated 
Support of the movement, both TLC and CCL, behind the CSU cause. In August 
of 1948 a "trip to Ottawa" was organized to demand that the Cabinet 
".. . . £otce the shipping’ companies to obey the laws (of Canadas’ "Tinie 
move was the result of a call issued by Percy Bengough of the Trades and 
Labor Congress of Canada. In addition, rallies in support were held at 


149 


a riumber of centers in Canada. 
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At about the same time two other events which had transpired 
in the previous three years converged to set the scene for the emergence 
of the Seamen's International Union on the Great Lakes. First, the 
Canadians Seamen's Union switched its affiliation from the TLC to the CCL. 
Second, in 1947 J.A.(Pat) Sullivan, former head of the CSU pie odes 
. the Lake Seamen's Union and this body subsequently merged with the 
Seamen's International Union. The latter was a TLC affiliate. To the UE, 
the S10 wase ay a. uULLY SipporLine company unionism and called for full 


support for the Canadians Seamen's Union as the " 


legal choice 
of the seamen pHemee cee and that herr ieat organization is the choice of 
the shipping interests.’"* To the UE; the SIU'was "'/) }! 2 spearheading a 
plot on the part of the employers to weaken and asemenber the entire trade 
union mou cneae ee 

In the ine of 1949 conflict between the SIU and the CSU broke 
out into the Cpen “at ‘Halifax ae ael yee CSU members were shot. CSU 
Supporters demanded that the Cabinet take action. At the same time it 
would appear that the CNR signed an agreement with the SIU while 
negotiations with the CSU were in progress. The UE charged that the 


u scab 


agreement was "illegal" and that it had been signed with the 
herding Seafarers International Union which had no members on any of the 
ships but undertook to bring strikebreakers in from Montreal and the United 
States.” “As forthe Harirax Shootings. this was *the result “or SIU™ 

goons armed with shotguns, clubs, and hoses and given a free hand to attack 
the CSU members." They also charged that the CNR police, RCMP, and other 


; : : ve Lol 
government agencies were involved in aiding the gangsters. 
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The UAW's local 195 expressed its support for thé CSU this way: 


The Federal Government has little to be proud of in their 
attitude towards striking members of the CSU during their 
long struggle for simple, ordinary justice. Steamship 
companies have broken and ignored contracts, have signed 
contracts with the rival International Seafarers Union 
when only two or three, and sometimes none, of these 
unionists have been aboard their vessels. Certification 
means nothing, contracts mean nothing when the government 
takes laissezfaire attitude towards the companies antiunion 
aCLCIViC1es: 


The cry that the CSU is commi dominated is not sufficient 
reason, inlaw, to avoid a, contract. [fi the government hasnt 
sufficient backbone to deal with the communists as they 
deserve, as agents for an alien power, then they cannot 


expect the unions to do the job which is clearly a governmental 
function. 


During the subsequent decade the position of the SIU on the 
Great Lakes was improved and strengthened to the point where it possessed 
practically total control” “Along with this its rélatrons with venelar es 
fellow unions gradually deteriorated. The issue was alleged raids by the 
SIU against the CBRT, National Association of Marine Engineers, the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, and the International Woodworkers of 
America and a fight between the SIU and the CBRT for jurisdiction over men 
employed on the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

In March 1959;.the CBRT demanded its rivals " :\. | eithér abide 
by the letter in spirit of the CLC constitution or be expelled by the 
par ént ‘body 7" «-1t also advised thaseLevihatm | aay ey Le imue spunea toLo DLO 
gangster tactics in its ranks and assume a positive policy that secondary 
boycotts will not be tolerated umless firms aré involved in attempts to 
break legitimate ae rae 


In May 1959 the SIU was expelled from the CLC and at the same time, 
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in another raid, the Teamsters were given thirty days to "clear out" of 
the BRC held CPR merchandising services department in Vancouver. In its 
farewell editorial, the CBRT commented: "The SIU thus ended its ten year 
association with the legitimate trade union movement in Canada; ten years 
during which they replaced communism with corruption, and brought disrepute 
to the very idea of Viton ee 

Having expelled the SIU, the CLC set up its own creation in the 
form of the Canadian Maritime Union. Rivalry between the SIU and the CMU 
was deepseated, bitter, and woken ee ae The SIU for its part used the 
Maritime Trades Department of the AFL-CIO to launch a noisy attack on 
the CLC particularly Bill Dodge its Executive Vice President and former 
CBRT leader. At its meeting in Montreal in October 1962 it passed a 


i. Theo TesoLucnon 


resolution branding Dodge as a "scab and a strikebreaker.' 
had been sponsored by Paul Hall the head of the Seamen's International 
Union. With utmost indignation and resentment the CBRT registered a 
vigorous protest. In its editorials it condemned the AFL-CIO Maritime 
Trades Department for (a) interference in a private affair of another nation 
(the Norris enquiry was on at this time), (b) a degrading insult to the 
Vice President of the CLC, and (c) a positive contempt of Canadian eae 

The second incident which reflects the character of trade union 
philosophy in the area of inter-union relations. was the jurisdictional 
dispute between the USW, MM, ce UE. More correctly stated, the USW raids 
on MM and UE jurisdictions. 


Differences between the USW and MM date from early 1949 when the 


executive council of the CLC, following a similar move by the CIO in the 
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United States, suspended and later the CCL convention expelled Mine-Mill 
from its ranks.” In February oF 1950," this same body turied over the 
former MM jurisdiction to the USW. According to a Steelworkers report, 
Mine-Mill had let the agreements covering miners in the Timmins area to 
lapse. The miners in turn appealed to the Congress for assistance in 
reorganizing. The Congress acted during 1949 in this and other areas and 
a number of directly chartered CCL locals were granted bargaining rights. 
Later, it was decided to turn these’ locals over’ to the USW. In explaining 
the action, the CCL president A.R. Mosher explained: 

Lt is the teeling of a Large majority. Or ou, executive 

that the United Steelworkers is the proper group to 

have this jurisdiction. At the time of the expulsion 

of the International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 

Workers, it was decided that the jurisdiction should 

be held by the Congress itself pending a final decision. 

The time for that decision has now been reached. The 

change in jurisdiction is subject to confirmation of the 

memberships of «he locals affected. 

The Canadian Congress of Labor is confident that the United 

Steelworkers, as one of Canada's foremost unions, will 

provide strong and efficient service to the men in the 

mines, smelters and plants which were at one time under 


the jurisdiction of the International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers. 


The atusti fication tor this action both in Canada and the United 
States was that the Mine-Mill membership were "fed up with the communist 
leadership which had led the union into . . .a front for dozen of 


Hi ground swell 


communists ventures" and it was pointed out that the 
of resentment against the leadership had been building up for years" and 


Y wns the tactics of thepainion tn isabotasine ClOsuo lit ve wee Doon. 


the. issue to, a head'' at the CIO convention held in the tarloot ios. 
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It was explained that in order to "save'' the unions the CIO had to inter- 
vene sand the local’ level ™" . ... in order’ to forestall the wholesale 


collapse of the locals and the Steelworkers were ‘asked! to issue 


appropriate scharteérs and service the local feaukoaehteek 


For Mine-Mill's part it bitterly fought Steel's planned invasion. 
in Jine, ob e999", the tine of the dvrticuities between Local 598 and its 
headquarters noted earlier, it charged that Steel was deliberately 
plotting the takeover of Local 598 by having it first directly affiliate 
With tie CLG and then 'arer fo Curn it over ,to the Steelworkers. According 
to the Mine-Mill Herald: 


There is no doubt that Steel is behind a rash of unsigned 
smear. leaflets in the Sudbury area which are urging the 
Sudbury workers to step into this trap by breaking away from 
Mine-Mill and affiliating to the Congress directly... . 


The Canadian Labor Congress has recognized Steel as the 

union with the jurisdiction in the metal mining industry. 

The Congress officers have already advised Mine-Mill national 
Obi ceme.oLalhien, ouLdo not wake their word for it. A 
Congress document issued February 11, 1959 reads 'the 
Steelworkers have the iurisdiction in the mining industry. ' 
What is the policy of the Congress on directly chartered 
locals? Canadian Labor Congress Constitution Article 1l 
Section 1 reads: ‘to form and to charter organizing committees 
ancduaitect ly charter local untons nd to .secure their 
affiliation to appropriate national and international unions 
affiliated with the Congress.’ 


Despite all the promises to the contrary by individuals, 
the Canadian Labor Congress Constitution definitely states 
that there is only one road for a Congress chartered local 


2 
Inesthesttning industry and that 12s,into Steel, !? 


Shortly after, William Longridge, Secretary-Treasurer of Mine-Mill 


issued the following open letter to the trade union movement of Canada: 


ca 


The facts are being made available to you because the 
situation is of national importance to the trade union 
movement. Among the facts revealed is a sordid one that 
Claude Jodoin, President of the Canadian Labor Congress 

and William Dodge, CLC Vice President, took part in secret 
meetings in hotels and motels at which a conspiracy to turn 
the Mine-Mill Local 598 over to the Steelworkers was 
discussed. 


This *is*the. backgrounds” “KvAy“smith. President of the 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers Union took administrative 
action under the Mine-Mill Constitution when Tom Taylor, 
former member of Local 598 executive board, revealed that 
a sessionist plot was afoot to deliver the local union to 
the Steelworkers. 


When it was revealed that such a conspiracy existed, 
President Smith took immediate action under the Mine-Mill 
Constitution and appointed an administrator to safeguard 
the rights of the local's membership. 


Former Local 598 executive board member, Tom Taylor, who's 
affidavit pinned down the conspiracy, has sworn that during 
July and August of this year, he attended meetings with the 
officials of the Canadian Labor Congress and the Steel Union, 
and which plans were made to deliver the Mine-Mill Local to 
steel, 


Among the details that Taylor has sworn to in his affidavit 

is that he attended meetings in the hotel at Sturgeon Falls 

and at Cassio's Motel in Sudbury and that among those attending 
the secret meetings were Claude Jodoin, President of the 
Canadian Labor Congress and Vice President Dodge. Others 
included William Mahoney, Canadian Director of Steel, 

L. Sefton, Director District 9 of. Steel and others persons 
associated with the Congress and with Steel. Meeting with 
these Congress and Steel officials were members of the 598 
executive board headed by Don Gillis.! 


Against these differences between Mine-Mill and the Steelworkers 
and the reported rational for it, must be placed similar differences between 
UE and the Steelworkers. In February of 1948, shortly before the incident 
described above, C.S. Jackson, Canadian President of UE contacted 


Pat Conroy, Secretary-Treasurer of the CLC " ., . . asking that he step 
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in to halt the raiding practices of the United Steelworkers of America 
against the UE."’ The specific case was alleged raids against UE membership 
at English Electric in St. Catherines. According to Jackson: 


It becomes the duty of Congress officials to demand a halt to 
raiding. At the same time a statement should be issued to 

make clear to the public the serious view that the Congress takes 
of raiding and to call upon the English Electric Workers 

to resist the labor splitting action of Steel, and to remain 
within the UE - the union which holds jurisdiction in this 
field. Little more than 10% of the English Electric membership 
attended the meeting at which attempts were made to have this 
Vocal switeh affiliation, and the majority voting ‘in favor 

was very small. The raidiag of this local union apparently 

has the blessing of regional director John Mitchell who is 
quoted in the press as adding encouragement to the move, 


The reply of President A.R. Mosher and Secretary-Treasurer 
Pat Conroy is given below and illustrates the apparent inability of the 
Corgress to do much about it: 


President Mosher and I have had a very serious discussion 
on the contents of your telegram, and we are jointly of 

the opinion that raiding by any organization in the Congress 
against another is the principle that cannot be condoned. 


Nevertheless, we should like to point out to you that a 
substantial number of organizations in the Congress, notably 

the United Steelworkers of America, your own union, District 

50 of the United Mine Workers of America, and the 

International Union of Mire, Mill and Smelter Workers, have 
refused to abide by the decisions of the Congress Jurisdictional 
Committee and have continued to follow the policy of extending 
their, jurisdiction into those of other affiliates. Your 

union and others . . . have decisions rendered against them by 
the Jurisdictional Committee and have refused to adhere to them. 
As the result of the refusal of these unions to abide by 
constitutional procedure, the position of the Congress officers 
is that we are not going to listen to requests or complaints 

of unions on the question of raiding, no matter which union is 
concerned, so long as that union refuses to abide by the policies, 
principles, and further the advice of the officers of the 
Congress, on the question of jurisdiction. 
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The words of Mosher and Conroy were selected not only because = 

© 

they illustrate the impotent position of all national centers on the 

issue of raiding, but also because they identify the crux of the problem - 

reluctance on the part of the internationals and the nationals to do 

anything meaningful about it. This is most unfortunate for because of 

the intensity of inter-union conflict and particularly a lack of public 

understanding and appreciation for it, these differences have badly 

tarnished the public image of the movement and turned against it many 

who on other grounds would have given aid and comfort to the movement. 
However, the real loser as a result of both intra-union and 

inter-union conflict is not the institution of trade unionism nor its 

leadership but the rank and file trade union member. During incidents 

of this type it is largely beyond his means or power to do anything about 

it and in the meantime efforts. and resources are expended on activities 

which will have little bearing on his work environment, 163 He is bombarded 

by a host of appeals from the competing parties on issues that he 

seemingly does not really care about and which he rarely understands. 164 

On the otherhand, public policy guarantees to him the right to be 

represented by a union of his own choosing but, on the otherhand, this 

right seems to be inoperative in the context of intra-union and inter-union 

conflict. In the face of the apparent inability of trade unions to 

guarantee this right in the ongoing aspects of Canada's labor-management 

relationship, one must wonder if public policy should extend the principle 


beyond the certification process into the day-to-day functioning of trade 


unions and the relations among each other, 165 As it stands now, the 
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philosophy of Canadian trade unions on the issue of intra-union and 
inter-union affairs takes little cognizance of the rights and wishes 

of rank and file unionist. It is all too easy for a skillful and 
manipulative leadership to hide behind a protective constitutional veil 
and to profess commitment to goodness and purity rather than call upon 


the rank and file for a declaration of its wishes and free expression. 
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PHILOSOPHY ON EXTERNAL ISSUES: A SUMMARY 


The dimensions of Canadian trade union philosophy on external 
issues stand in marked contrast with issues internal in nature, First, 
it is an area of philosophy which is largely but not exclusively in the 
philosophical jurisdiction of the national centers as opposed to the 
international and national unions. The large bulk of philosophical 
expressions are found in TLC, ACCL, CCL, and CLC submissions to governments 
and their agencies and commentaries in their respective proceedings, 
journals, and papers, Second, it is atmuch less positive phi ocopny thar 
the philosophy expressed on internal issues. Less positive in a sense 
that the degree of commitment to it is less dnd, rather than advancing 
labors own philosophy, the movement relies cineee conpletely son) criticizing 
the philosophy of others - usually the governments of the day. Third, 
unlike many of the internal issues this aspect of philosophy seldom 
generated internal conflict within the trade union movement, It seems 
_to be a less controversial subject in that it either embraces issues on 
which the movement is in substantial agreement or the differences are so 
slight that it is not worth arguing about. The trade union movement does 
not look at external issues as matters of principle. Fourth, unlike much 
of the philosophy on internal issues the philosophy on external issues 
is largely home-grown. The international connection seems to be of less 
of an influence in philosophical formulation the result possibly of the 
national rather than North American character of most of the issues in 
the external category and the central role of Canadian Governments in matters 


external in nature. Fifth, philosophy on external issues is not clearly 
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abtidabateal MMaceue, Le se Glerleurc CO dtaw Lirm conclusions on just 
what precisely the attitudes, values, and outlook of the movement are on 
issues external in nature, Although possibly somewhat trite, the eee 
ét external philosophy leads one to the conclusion that its philosophy is 
best expressed in the well known Gompers obiterdictum of simply "more, 
more, and more," 

The study of trade union philosophy on external issues in many 
respects is a reflection of some of the dimensions of the "workers society" 
reviewed earlier in the discussion of labor's philosophy on political 
action. Although quite ill-defined, (there does not seem to be a grand 
scheme) trade union pronouncements on matters external seem to be made 
against the context of certain ideas as to how society should be structured 
and the way in which the economic system should be operated. The central 
focus of attention is always the role, function, and power of government 
as relates to the rights of the individual citizen. 

Issues external in nature were classified in this study in terms 
of four categories - social welfare which included pensions, unemployment 
insurance, family allowances, health insurance, education, and workmen's 
compensation; economic policy which included housing, international trade, 
banking and credit institutions, employment, nationalization of industry, 
income tax, and manpower development and utilization; structure of government 
which included the constitution, parliamentary affairs, and governmental 
decision-making procedures; and foreign affairs. Because of the apparent 
tack cr interest in the last two categories, only issues relating to 


social welfare and economic policy will be discussed here. However, it 
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should be noted with respect to foreign affairs that the approach 
and position of Mine-Mill and the UE followed precisely the doctrines 
of the communist supported World Red ova pion of Trade Unions. In addition, 
the vast majority of the documents relating to this issue in these unions 
were written by foreign authors. With respect to issues relating. to 
the structure of government, the one consistent theme was the demand for 
the abolition of the Canadian Senate. (It was frequently referred to as 
representing ". 4. all thatss evil in Canadtangcarital tions ) 
Social Welfare 

Efforts devoted to issues relating to social welfare amounted 
to only a small fraction of the total efforts devoted to external issues, 
The vast bulk, of efforts were dévoted to -assues relating, to econonic policy. 
One possible explanation for what might be to some an unanticipated resul* 
lies in the predominant reliance by the Canadian trade union movement on 
collective bargaining and the collective agreement. Issues within the 
category of social welfare relate primarily _ the economic ape of 
the individual Canadian worker - his family, health, and retirement. The 
Canadian trade union movement looks to the employment situation to provide 
this welfare and, unlike other trade unionmovements, not to the state. 
As a result, trade union expressions of philosophy are limited to those 
areas where the state shares with the employer the role of worker welfare 
provider. In addition, it may well be that the portion of Canadian society 
which is affected by social welfare activities, which bulk large in terms 
of government expenditures, are not those covered under the umbrella of 


trade unionism, They may be the unorganized and by definition do not have 


a 
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the collective bargaining vehicle available to them. Writing in 1951 
the editor of the Canadian Railway Monthly, while commenting on the surge 
of interest in employee pensions, noted that: "Employees have taken 
advantage of their stronger bargaining position, resulting both from 
labor shortages and from larger union membership, to press for welfare 
plans. This pressure has become particularly noticeable recently as efforts 
to secure direct wage increases have become a somewhat less active issue 
in collective bargaining." 166 
Despite the long history of governmeni: involvement with old age 
pensions (1927) trade unions have relied almost exclusively on employer 
negotiated pension plans which provide abundantly greater welfare than 
the government operated plan. Their criticisms of the Federal plan focus 
primarily on the amount (too low), qualifying age (too high), and the 
means test requirement, (Discriminates against those who manage tneir 
eons) eae 
To Canadian trade unionists employer pension plans, indeed all 
forms of employee welfare, are justified on the grounds that advancing 
industrial technologies and urbanization place a premium on youth, As 
this occurs: ". . . it means a greater and greater chance of unemployment, 
ess opportunity to see his family through the years of higher educational 
costs, a growing feeling that society has no longer any use for him, and 
that his skill is not needed." But, they argue, it was from the production 
of the older worker that the new technology emerged. "It is this fact 


which present day society, for its own benefit and for the benefit of 


the increasing portion of older men and women in its midst, should realize 
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and should act upon, "168 Labor Research expressed the issue this way: 


It must be recognized, first of all, that welfare through 
the state is an inevitable concomitant of industrialization 
and urbanization, ‘ 


This process of urbanization has transformed millions of 
Canadians from self sufficient, property owning, home 
owniny, farmers into city dwelling wage earners. As wage 
earners they are dependent on forces far beyond their 
control: cyclical change, plant shutdowns, technological 
progress, changes in consumer tastes, and so on. They are 
by and large without resources other than their labor 
power, They are seldom if ever capable of building up 
anything like adequate funds in anticipation of old age. 
The needs of a growing family, the depletion of savings 

by illness, the loss of earnings through unemployment, 

all contributed, sin tan industrial society to tie creation 
of large masses of people who are unable by themselves alone 
to previde for their economic security. 


When the government of Canada announced in 1938 its decision to 
introduce unemployment insuiance it was unanimously endorsed by labor 
as a ''commendable move." At first, the only concern was who would pay 
for it. It was argued that '. . . workers generally did not, receive 
sufficient incomes to provide adequate standards of living, and that the 
cost. ~ Should be a direct charae upon Lodustty “aon ue oe inowevens 
if worker contributions were necessary '. . . there should be specific 
exemptions for those in receipt of low wages ,""169 

Over the years labor, as one would expect, continued to embrace 
the concept of unemployment insurance with its major concern being the way 
in which the fund was administered, Major AELEnEL OD was directed to (a) 
qualifying requirements, (b) rates of benefits, (c) period of coverage, 
(d) disqualifications, and (e) waiting period. Labor adopted the attitude 


that the qualifying requirements were too severe, rates of benefits were 


too low, period of coverage was too short, disqualifications were too severe, 
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and the waiting period too long. Repeatedly, either through the 
national center or through individual international and national trade 
unions labor presented government its arguments in favor of improvements 
in each of these five areas, 1/0 

In E961;"in its brief to the Gill commission, a frustrated UE 
advocated sweeping changes in the plan as the result of its conclusion 
that "unemployment is not an insurable hazard." It proposed that the 
insurance approach be abandoned and that the ''Federal Government accept, 
on behalf of the Canadian society as a whole, the responsibility for 
providing unemployment benefits . .. of seventy-five percent of an 
employees income level during the period of unemployment." To finance 
such a scheme it urged the doubling of present employer contributions 
and the redirecting of funds presently used in the military budget. Its 
argument against direct employee contributions was that "workers are 
wholly the een of unemployment. They can do nothing to avoid it, to 
remove its causes, or to assuage its Neti To ask workers to pay for 
unemployment benefits is like forcing pedestrians to pay motorists public 
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liability damage bills in auto accidents. When the report itself 


was released in late 1962, a disappointed UE identified it as a". 


severe threat to the working people of Canada" and one that ". . . threatens 


even further the limited advantages of present unemployment insurance 
coverage, "1/2 

tie CEG, fOr its part, was not as concernede but still received the 
report with "mixed feelings." According to Claude Jodoin: 

In our view the report represents an effort to revert 


the Unemployment Insurance Act to its austensible purpose - 
to deal with relatively short term unemployment. 
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We note that the major objective of the committee has been 
to establish the Unemployment Insurance Act on what it 
consicers to be sound insurance principles, although the 
report is careful to point out that there are substantial 
differences between social insurance and commercial or 
private, insurance, 


We have been pleased to find that the committee shares our 
views, on a number 0% points. The report recommends: that 
coverage should be extended to various categories of 
employees now excluded; that the practice of a general 
pooling of the risk be preserved and that merit rating 

not be adopted; that the rates of benefit be increased to a 
higher ratio of earnings; that there be no special regula- 
tions for married women; that the National Employment Service 
be strengthened; that the Unemployment Insurance Advisory 
Committee be given increased status; and that the staff of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission be increased, 


At the same time we are concerned about certain other 
recommendations which may have an adverse effect on unemployed 
workers filing claims for benefits. Among these are: 
exclusions from coverage of workers under eighteen years of 
age; the proposed change in the eligibility requirement for 
entitlement and the changes in the system of contributions 
which in turn affect: eligibility; the exclusion of workers 
affected by seasonal unemployment from regular benefits, 
together with the elimination of the present system of 
seasonal benefits; the requirement that pension payments, 
vacation pay, severance pay, supplemental employment benefits 
and other payments be treated as earnings, with a consequent 
reduction in benefits; a more restrictive section of the 

act dealing with work stoppages and a more ridgid interpreta- 
tion of the term suitability as it applies to referrals to 
employment. 


The position of our organization has been that unemployment 
insurance can be effective only when the economy is dynamic 
and unemployment is held to a low level, or what is generally 
known as frictional unemployment. 


The Congress is, therefore, pleased to note the observation 

in the report that. .. a plan of extended Deneritcs! 2. ..can 
be justified only if it is accompanied by vigorous and effective 
action to discover and remove the causes of unemployment in 
question. 


Of the six specific issues within the category of social welfare 


the issue of health insurance received the bulk of international and 
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national union attention and efforts. Inasmuch as the early "friendly 


" the forerunners of todays trade unions, were formed with the 


societies, 
purpose of providing sickness and death benefits, this observation should 
not be particularly surprising. In addition, it was not until recent 
years that substantial progress was made on this issue through the 
collective bargaining route. Even today, there is considerable variation 
in coverage from one industry to another. However, the trade union 
movement believes that any single approach, collective bargaining or state 
aid, is not sufficient and calls for joint efforts from both - the former 
to provide the "insurance" and the latter the facilities and quality of 
care. 

Although union interest in health care goes back many decades, it 
was in 1943 that it became a discernible and active development within 
trade union philosophy. At that time the Federal Government announced 
that it was ". . . contemplating the introduction of a health insurance 


measure.'' Trade union response as expected, was most favorable, no doubt 


as the result of several recent studies which had commented on the 
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". . .,. deplorable staterof Health care in Canada. 


The tabling of the Marsh report and the Heagerty draft of a 
Health Insurance Act in the House of Commons further quickened trade 
union interests. The CBRT, commenting on these developments, complimented 
the Canadian Medical Association for its endorsement of the idea and for 
ae 


its . co-operative attitude in regard to health insurance 


a refreshing contrast to the conservative, in fact reactionary, 


attitude of the American Medical Association It commented: 
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"It remains now for the government to take the necessary steps to 
introduce a comprehensive scheme of health insurance. In this it will 
have the unqualified support of the labor movement of the entire 
community ,"'175 

The introduction in Saskatchewan of free hospitalization under 
the Hospitalization Act of 1947 was widely heralded by trade union 
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organizations.in the light of the fact that . relatively few 


industrial groups have succeeded in wrestling health insurance from 


their employers in the process of collective bargaining.'' The following 


comments of the CBRT not only indicate the typical reaction of labor 


but serve to illustrate the principles upon which health insurance should 


be: bui le: 


Thus are the people of Saskatchewan securing relief from 
the wrry , uncertainty and expense which accompany illness, 
Thus also, are they raising the health standards of the 
people in the province generally. They are able to 
accomplish these ends because they stand solidly behind the 
theory that health should be a common heritage of all 
people . .. good health must be placed within the reach of 
every..citizen,.drrespectisie .of snirsmabilityittorpay, 


Health, therefore, is coming to be regarded as a public 
utility, at least as necessary as fire and police protection, 
and as such the responsibility- of government to provide. 
Today essential services are provided by the state through a 
levy upon all persons in the form of taxes. The same 
principle now applies to hospitalization. On January lst, 
hospitalization became a public utility and a public duty, 
the costs of which are met by the public as a whole, and 
the benefits of which are enjoyed by those who need them 

. without charge and without regard for the individual 
ability to pay. 


Despite the federal talk of a health care plan and developments 
at the provincial level, the main trade union efforts to improve health 


care were devoted to the bargaining table. In 1952 the UE adopted a 


resolution 


manner for 


agreements 


In 
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cabling! fore te". 


. push forward in the most forthright 
full health and welfare plans to be recognized in our collective 


and to be fully paid for by the employers."!// 


1957 the CLC opted in favor of a national health plan arguing 


that the collective bargaining route would not satisfactorily deal with 


the problem. While it was admitted that a portion of the organized work 


force had some type of health coverage, the situation was far from 


acceptable, 


First, a large number of industrial workers were not covered 


and in some cases coverage did not extend to the workers family. Second, 


the private plans were expensive and did not give full value for their 


money. Third, private plans gave protection only to people in established 


groups, and to a large degree, to people with a reasonable income. The 


position of the CLC was further elaborated in the pages of Canadian 


Transport as follows: 


The CLC, in its statements on health insurance, has consistently 
emphasized the need for a comprehensive plan. This means a 

plan which would provide complete medical, dental, hospital, 
surgical and nursing service. Such a plan would include 
preventative and diagnostic, as well as curative and rehabili- 
tative services by physicians, surgeons, dentists and other 
specialists, and hospitals and other agencies. The CLC also 
envisages a plan which would make provision for home care in 
suitable cases, thus relieving the pressure on hospitals. 


From time to time proposals have been advanced, largely by 
imterests not favorably inclined to the idea of*a national 
plan, that protection should be restricted to the "disaster" 


or 


Peatastropiiec class, This would mean that people would 


meet the ordinary health expenditures themselves but would 
get some measure of assistance if they were faced with 
unusually heavy expenditures. The CLC is completely opposed 


EO 


this idea. 


Health is properly a national responsibility because it 
directly affects the welfare of the country and no one 


is 


immune from the possible need of health services, 
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The possible increase in cost of the comprehensive national ; 
plan is the cost of provid:ng service to people who need, ee 
but are not now getting adequate service, This may be 

partially offset by a saving effected by pooling expenditures 

on health and eliminating the high administrative cost of 

private plans, 178 


Economic Policy 


The category of economic policy embraces a number of specific 
issues all of which relate to government involvement in the management of 
the Canadian economic system, For the purposes of this study these 
specific issues include housing, international trade, banking and credit 
institutions, employment, nationalization of industry, income tax, and 
manpower development and utilization. 

Canadian trade union philosophy on issues relating to economic 
policies, like social welfare issues, are not particularly positive in 
character and through time are often contradictory. Themovement is highly 
critical of most government economic policies and frequently the movement 
is divided - that is, some elements supporting government policy, others 
opposing. However, in general there is a fair consensus on the principles 
which should govern government policy with differences centering on 
specific aspects of policy. It is also abundantly, clear’ that;ldabor's 
interest in economic policy is because of its close relationship to 
labor's efforts in the collective bargaining arena. As a generalization, 
labor philosophy towards the area of economic policy is that policy should 
facilitate and complement its efforts in the field of collective bargaining. 
To illustrate, Eugene Forsey writing in 1944 on the question of post 
war economic policies and labor's Nerirene: in them warned that "unions 


must continue as in the past to devote themselves mainly to protecting 
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the economic interests of their members."189 t¢ g given government policy 
complements a given collective bargaining objective, labor will support 
it. If it frustrates a given bargaining objective, it will oppose it. 
In short, the Canadian trade union movement has in mind a very precise 
role for the economic policies of government, 

Some of the best trade union statements articulating the role 
of government economic policy were published during the latter years of 
World War II and during the ALeBaeTE Perapu of Tecuiversion. Succinctly 
stated, the role was one which". . . offers full employment at the highest 
possible standard of living" or alternatively, as the UE put it, the role 
of government in economic policy is to", . . provide action to insure 
full emplcyment and maintain living standards."!79 The CBRT expressed 
it as", , . continuous employment at a ligh level of wages" ae added 
"a prerequisite to full employment is full production," 181 ine CCh rane 
TLC, in a joint brief to the Gordon Commission on Canadian Economic 
Prospects presented in 1956, identified the first aim of our economic 
system as the", , . highest possible standard of living for all ordinary 
Canadians: maximum sustained incomes and fair shares."!82 Some of the 
more specific terms used to describe this role included,".: . . putting 


" "butting human interests 


the interests of Canada before private interests, 
first," "supplying all the people with all the needs for a full life," 
"an equal opportunity to live and to receive an education for life," 
"collective interest before private interest" and, "full production," 183 


Having set forth this role for government economic policy, it goes 


without saying that the movement fully expected governments to take action 
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toward these objectives. As pointed out by Pat Conroy in 1951: "We 

are in a situation at the present time in which because of inflationary 
spirals in living. costs, it is becoming difficult ,for ‘the,average; family 
to maintain its standard of living . .. believing as we do, unless 
governmental action is taken, Canada will find itself in an extremely 
grave economic condition,"!84 As would be expected, much of the trade 
union comment centered on (a) the reluctance of governments to take action 
and (b) the specific steps that government should take to counter evidence 
of a failure to reach the objectives of full employment and the highest 
possible standard of living. Usually these commentaries were in the 

form of briefs or submissions to provincial and federal governments or 

to commissions, and usually part of the lobbying efforts conducted by 
most of the larger trade unions in Canada. To illustrate, in a brief 
prepared in 1951, the UE called for the Federal government "', . . to 
rectify the conditions which are creating serious layoffs in this branch 
of the electrical industry," and it was emphasized in correspondence 
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with the Ontario Government that . . we consider as an important part 


of the responsibility of the Provincial Government the undertaking of 


projects which will advance the living standards of the people and contribute 


towards steady employment and increase wages ,"185 

In a brief prepared for the Federal government in 1954, the UE 
demanded that the government of Canada recognize the '. . . clear and 
inescapable responsibility of the government to assure that our people 
have jobs, that living standards are protected \x.. 42 and provide a 


reasonable standard of living.'' They rejected what they called the 


"wait and see attitude" of the government and demanded that it take 


@ 
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immediate action. It was noted’ that the UE and the people we represent 

% . . have strong opinions on what should constitute government policy 

to overcome the dangers that now so clearly threaten the economy."" The 

UE proposed, among other things, that the full employment objective could 

be reached through (a) expanding trade (particularly with the communist 

block), (b) legislation against United States "dumping" in the Canadian 

market, (c) development of new. industry in Canada, and (d) the re-establish- 

ment of the Canadian Merchant Marine, 186 
In its joint brief to the Gordon Commission, the CCL and the TLC 

called for government action to improve productivity in Canadian industry, 

ease the impact of automation and technological change, check foreign 

control of Canadian industry, introduce social planning, introduce health 

insurance, and change the statutory structure of the labor-management 

187 


relationship. 


In 1958 the CLC outlined its program of full employment and 


called upon" . . . governments, industry, and labor to fulfill their 
responsibilities to put Canada's economy on an even keel." Commenting 
on existing government policies it charged that " .. . it is treasonable 


to adopt a pollyanna attitude and pretend that if people stop talking about 
unemployment it will go away.'' Among the several courses of action 
available to the federal and provincial governments it advocated: 


1. Further relaxation of the tight money policy by the 
bank of Canada. 


2. Immediately vote money for public works. 


3. Provide funds to subsidize housing and so enable 
National Housing Act interest rates to be lowered. 
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4. Bring down a budget which will reduce taxes to provide 
increased purchasing power. 


5. Increase unemployment insurance benefits and lengthen 
benefit periods, 


6. Increase old age pensions, family allowances and other 
social security payments. 


7. Adopt a generous program of aid to underdeveloped 
countries. 


8. Authorize public works programs to build schools, 
hospitals, highways, and so on. 


9, Raise minimum wages, 

10. Enact forty-hour week legislation. 

11. Immediate use should be made of the Housing Act 
provisions to launch slim clearance and low rental 
housing programs, and 

12, Public Works projects should be accelerated, including 
paving of streets, sidewalks and extension of municipal 
service, 

In its 1961 brief, the VE called upon the government of Canada to 
accept their responsibility ". to initiate the underlying economic 
policies which will create the proper climate, encourage appropriate 
action by private business, and spur progress in solving the problem 
of putting Canada to work,'189 

To the Canadian trade unionnmpvement, the ineffectiveness of 
government economic policies in terms of trade union objectives ORE. 
have concluded) is the result of the failure of the Canadian economic 
system to adopt meaningful economic planning. Increasingly, the movement 
seems to have come to the conclusion that anything short of this will 


not bring forth the full employment and high wage level objectives that 


the movement seeks from government economic policies. Writing in 1962 


Se” 
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Morden Lazarus of the Ontario Federation of Labor expressed it this way: 
"If our objective is full employment, full use of our productive capacity, 
better farm prices, better wages, better housing, better health services, 


better education, better arts, better use of leisure, we.must PLAN for it.” 


In addition, . . the elected government should be the supreme planning 


authority ."190 In 1964 Bill Dodge, Executive Vice President of the CLC 
expressed the representative view that 'Canadian labor believes in economic 
planning and we think it is an essential weapon for dealing with the 

many unresolved economic problems this country faces" and went on to 
elaborate more fully on what the trade unionmvement has in mind. The 
following are his major points: 


1. The Congress has for years taken the position that 
economic planning adapted to the economic and political 
conditions of this country, is essential to achieve and 
maintain full employment. 


2. Canadian labor recognizes that the kind of economic 
planning in which it may be asked to participate during 
the next few years will be a far cry from the 'planned 
economy' which has been the inspiration of some of the 
ideological based resolutions adopted by trade unions 

in the past. That is because Canadians are beginning to 
accept planning as a means of solving problems, and not 
necessarily as a philosophy. 


3. One of the reascns for the change of heart is the 
realization that economic planning is possible within 
the framework of a free society and need not involve 
serious encroachment by government upon the private 
sector. Labor also is interested nowadays primarily 
in the solution of problems; not in planning for the 
sake of planning. Consequently, the question is 
approached with no preconceived ideas about how much 
planning is wanted, how much regulation, control and 
guidance by government will be necessary, what kind 
of planning will be done and who will do it. 


4. Labor is not prepared to give up its prerogatives 
in the field of collective bargaining. There probably 
will always be considerable dispute about the sharing 
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of the fruits of production and there is no indication 
that economic planning programs in Europe have eliminated 
or even substantially reduced this area of dispute. 
Collective bargaining procedures in some form may well 
prove to be the best method of achieving fair shares to 
the factors of production, and of preserving certain 
dynamic aspects of the labor-management relationship. 


5. On the other hand, if labor becomes a partner in 
economic planning, some modification of this ad hoc 
approach to wages policy may become advisabie. At 

least a united wages policy must eventually emerge and 
demands for improvements in both wages and social legis- 
lation will have to bear some relationship to the agreed 
goals of an adequate rate of economic growth and national 
productivity increases. 


6. For the Canadian labor movement, this will mean a 
considerable shift in the centers of influence in policy 
making. At present, collective bargaining policy is the 
exclusive preserve of the individual affiliated unions 
(at least in: the; GLC). Gearing contract provisions’ to 
national economic policy decisions will require a much 
more closely coordinated policy structure than exists at 
the present time. The main problem will probably not be 
the gaining of Canadian autonomy, but rather persuading 
those which possess it to give some of it up to a central 
body. 


7. One of the most difficult problems will be convincing 
the rank-and-file membership of unions that bread and 
butter issues cannot always be settled in the complex 
world of today in terms of cents per hour and fringe 
benefits, which are simple objectives gained through 

well understood mechanisms. Union members will have to 
understand that the collective bargaining issues of the 
future may include, in addition to wages and working 
conditions, questions of employment security, employee 
retraining programs, labor force mobility and productivity. 


) 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The findings reported in the preceding pages lead one to a 
number of conclusions which relate not only to the questions initially 
posed in this study, but are pertinent to the work of the Federal Task 
Force. For reporting purposes, these conclusions have been grouped 


under three headings. First, conclusions which relate to or set forth 


the major distinguishing characteristics of Canadian trade union philosophy. 


Second, conclusions relating to the sources within the movement which 
contribute to trade union philosophy and the character of this contribu- 
tion. Third, conclusions which relate to the content of trade union 


philosophy and which are valuable in dealing with it. 


Characteristics of Philosophy 


Philosophy and Labor History. The history of the trade union 


movement of Canada is largely the history of trade union organizations 
seeking an effective philosophical framework acceptable to all elements 
within it. Effective in the sense that it is supportive of the 
objectives which organized labor seeks, and acceptable in the sense that 
it will accommodate within it and subsequently receive the support of 
organizations which differ in attitudes, values, and outlook and which 
feel strongly about it. Despite the movement's persistent call for 
"labor unity" - meaning a common set of objectives, a common philosophy, 
and a harmonious relationship among unions - sharp and deep-rooted 


differences on philosophical issues lead, until recent times to the 
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balkinization of the mcvement and internal quarrels and division. The 
central issue within philosophy which led to this condition was the 
establishment of an international trade union philosophy rather than a 
national trade union philosophy. Out of this single element sprang a host 
of issues over which, eal ed fifty-three years, there was little or no 
compromise. These issues included differences on (a) craft verses 
industrial form of organization, (b) political action verses political 
nonalignement, and (c) Canadian mpi union self-determination (Canadian 
autonomy) to a very high degree, changes in philosophy represented a 
realization on the part of organized labor, or a portion of organized labor, 
that the existing philosophical framework was impotent and without results. 
Philosophy and Structure. Canadian trade union philosophy on 
internal issues and the structure of the movement are intimately related. 
To change philosophy is to change structure. It would be an error to 
separate trade union philosophy from trade union structure. Canadian 
trade union structure is dictated by Canadian trade union philosophy. 
Matters internal in nature are the subjects of trade union constitutions 
and are embraced in the process of affiliation - a local to an international 
or national and they in turn to a national center. The resulting structure 
with its inferior and superior bodies is simply the organizational 
manifestation of this philosophy. The long standing structural divisions 
within the Canadian trade union movement were initially precipitated by 
the Berlin Declaration of 1903) This declaration) sec. 1 oOtenespecir1c 
constitutional expressions of philosophy relating to internal issues in 


trade union philosophy. Under this declaration, labor bodies which were 
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not prepared to accept these aspects of TLC philosophy were excluded 
fron its structure. No one element within the structure has had sufficient 
power to force acceptance of a particular philosophy on the other elements 
in the structure. As such, each element has little to prevent it from 
adopting an alternative’ philosophical position. 

inter-Union Pluralism, There is little in trade union structure 
and government that forces inter-union conformity in philosophy. What 
conformity there is simply represents a voluntary commitment to common 
philosophical Sibtenea: However, this is not a strong commitment, and 
it is quite easy for a given trade union to quickly adopt alternative 
attitudes, values, and outlook. The international and national trade 
unions have autonomy in the area of philosophy and as such are accountable 
to no one for it. Attempts by national centers or other trade unions to 
force conformity or accountability have proven to be quite ineffective. 
No one element of the dee cetiee has had sufficient power to force accep- 
tance of a particular philosophy on the other elements of the structure. 
As such, each element has little to prevent it from adopting an alternative 
philosophical position. As a result, and because of the degree of inter- 
union differences in philosophy over the period under review, it is mean- 
ingless to speak in terms of "the philosophy of the trade union movement" 
it would be more correct to speak of the "philosophies" of the movement. 
Recognizing that the structure of the movement is made up of many elements, 
there have at times been on some issues as many philosophies as elements. 
At other times, there has been near complete unanimity on matters of 


philosophy. 
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Intra-Union Conformity. However, there is much in trade union 
structure and government which encourages intra-union conformity in 
philosophy particularly on internal issues. The source of this conformity 
is the constitution and the commitment of an inferior body to it as the 
result of the’ process of affiliation. |} The, localsunion; an returabéor a 
wise variety of services and benefits which flow from affiliation, is 
expected in return to commit itself fully to any aspects of philosophy 
embraced by the constitution and any other aspects of philosophy which 
flow from the trade union system of government. As a result, locals are 
not looked to in terms of philosophical position and any attempt on their 
part .to déal with it carries withw,it great risks as the costs are high. 

Self-Centeredness. Canadian trade union philosophy is extremely 
self-centered with little interest in some elements of philosophy which 
one might expect of organizations of this type. Along with this the range 
of issues which receive the bulk of trade union concern is also narrower 
than what one might expect. While the movement professes to champion the 
cause of the situation of the industrial labor force caught up in the 
complexities of industrialism, its interestsreally go little farther than 
its members self-interest at the bargaining table. Their intense criticism 
of the views of others on issues external in character and their lack 
of constructive di potas peas is particularly disappointing. Despite their 
professed desire to be an accepted element within Canadian social and 
economic affairs and to participate in the resolution of Canada's social 
and economic problems, their position taken on issues is frequently so 


severe that one must wonder if they are really serious in this desire: 
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This "“way-out" position has bought them little in the way of results 
and in the minds of many must have introduced what might best be 
described as a "credibility gap." 

Articulation. Canadian trade union philosophy has been extremely 
well articulated in the pages of the labor press and the SOS MEd. of 
conventions of a host of trade union bodies. Differences over philosophy, 
and there have been many, have not been ignored or hidden but are openly 
discussed in a very frank and succinct way. This may be the result of 
the very "open" character of most Canadian trade unions. There are 
individuals in the movement, such as editors and feature writers, who 
obviously have given a great deal of thought tomatters of Prattospte 
and have an unusual ability to express their views in written form. The 
publications of the CBRT, USW, UE, and CLC offer excellent illustrations. 

Commitment. The Canadian trade union movement has demonstrated 
a deep-seated commitment to most issues within its philosophy even in the 
face of the disintergration and general disruption which this commitment 
created. On most issues, particularly those internal in character, 
positions ran very deep and the movement showed very little inclination 
to compromise regardless of the consequences. 

Philosophy and Behaviour. Trade union philosophy has a direct 
influence on trade union behaviour. In many instances a knowledge of the 
philosophy of the movement on some issues makes it possible to predict 
behaviour. This is particularly true of issues which relate to the labor- 
management relationship and the role and character of public policy in 


this relationship. 
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Efforts Devoted to Philosophy. The internationals, nationals, 


and national centers studied have devoted a lot of effort to matters of 
trade union philosophy. This characteristic is so predominant that it 
leads one to conclude that philosophy is very much an integral part of 
the concept of trade unionism itself. 

Variations in Emphases. The period under review breaks down 
into five periods of.distinct. emphasis in philosophy. ..These shifts in 
emphasis appear to be a function of (a) the intensity of differences over 
internal issues, and (b) the character of the socio-economic climate 


within which the trade union movement must operate. 


Contributors to Philosophy 


Philosophy Jurisdictions. Some elements within the trade union 
movement have had more interest in and more to say on some issues in 
philosophy than other elements. Most of the internal issues in philosophy 
are of interest to and are set down by the national and international 
labor organizations and their locals. On the other hand, and subject to 
the qualification. noted immediate..y below, it is the national centers 
which have had most interest in and influence on the formulation of 
philosophy on issues external in character. It is clear that in internal 
matters such as (a) labor-management relations, (b) labor and political 
action, (c) internal trade union affairs, and (d) the regulation of employer 
practices, the philosophy relating to these issues is determined and 
expressed by the national and international unions. On the other hand, 


in matters which are external in nature such as (a) social welfare, 


(b) economic policy, (c) the structure of government, and (d) foreign affairs, 


agers 


the philosophy appears to be primarily determined and expressed by 
national centers. Primarily in the sense that the national and 
internationals due influente, indeed formulate, tiie philosophy of the 
national center. On the o:her hand, seldom has the national center 
influenced the philosophy of the national and international unions. 

There is considerable evidence to concluile that in matters internal the 
national and international unions are autonomous. On the other hand, the 


national center " 


wow is Were. y a Creature Of LtS ati ritered organizations." 
sources of Philosophy. The only true’ sources of trade union 

philosophy are the international and national trade unions and their 

affiliated ‘locals.**The philosophy of the national center is at best a 

reflection of the philosophy of these true sources. In addition, the role 

of the national center in philosophy formulation is ceria: base Lts 

affiliated international, national and local trade unions. In turn the 

‘specific formulators of philosophy include the conventions and the 

executive councils of the international and national trade unions and the 

national centers. 

Influencesin Philosophy. There have been six major influences 
which have shaped the character and content of Canadian trade union 
philosophy. Two of these influences eminated from foreign sources whereas 
four were domestic in source. By far the most influencial has been the 
international trade union structure. The other influences included (a) 
doctrines of international communism, (b) the structure of the Canadian 
system of government, (c) the geographical eer prion of Canadian 


industry, and (d) the level of economic activity in Canada. 
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International Relationship. The international relationship was 
by far the most important influence on the character and content of 
Canadian trade union philosophy. Because of this influences the movement 
not so much as formulated a philosophy as it adopted a philosophy (some 
times quite reluctantly) Throughout the period under review there are 
indications that this relationship may be weakening as the result of, 

(a) the narrowing of diffe.-ences in internal trade union philosophy, 

(b) the trend to the extension of greater autonomy to Canadian sections of 
international unions, and (c) attempts to strengthen the influence and 
power of the national center. 

The influetice. of the international relationship has been great 
because, except for the national organizations and a few Canadian sections 
of internationals which hold Canadian conventions or "policy conferences," 
their simply have been no Canadian forums out of which trade union philosophy 
could be generated, This outcome is a logical result of an international 
structure which considers Canadian operations as simply part and parcel 
of the unions jurisdiction to be governed in the same way as any other part 
of its jurisdiction. The philosophy of such bodies is the philosophy of 
the union as a whole, not a section of it either Canadian or American. 
However, inasmuch as the vast majority of the membership of these unions 
is American, it is for all intents and purposes an American philosophy. 

It would be a great mistake to under-estimate the influence of 
this organic link on philosophy formulation in Canada. To a very great 
extent, it has preempted the necessity of the movement to formulate a 


philosophy of its own. This presence has greatly contributed to the 
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comparatively muted, illusive, halfhearted interest in philosophy shown 

by Canadian trade union movement when compared to the interest in 
philosophy of its American counterparts. Or alternatively, the active 
interest in matters of philosophy shown by national unions and 
internationals which have conventions of Canadian sections as opposed to 
those Canadian sections of internationals which do not. More often than 
not, the attitudes, values, and outlook of an international union operating 
in Canada on given issues are those of the international at large and in 
most cases the debate and dialogue associated with formulating it has 
preceded the raising of the issue in Canada. The presence of internationals 
in Canada also affected the degree to which national centers such as the 
TLC and CCL were able to contribute to the formulation of Canadian trade 
union philosophy. The philosophy of the TLC and CCL could not deviate 
substantially from that of the internationals because of the overwhelming 
power that the internationals had in the deliberations of the TLC and the 
CCL and in its philosophy, policies, and programs. 


Recognizing the contemporary concern over the activities of 


international unions in Canada, it is most important to distinguish here 


between the. control exercised: byiinternationalunions ‘over’ the activities 


of Canadian locals and sections, and their influence on the philosophy 
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adopted by Canadian locals and sections. In terms of control over activities, 


and jit. is, in terms (of ‘contreljoverfactivities that-most “criticisms of 
international unions in Canada are made, the Canadian local is under the 
same control as any other local. In some cases, such as the Railroad 


Brotherhoods, it would appear that they are under less control. The trouble 
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with nearly all criticisms centering on control of activities is that 
the writers displays an appalling lack of knowledge of: the subject of 
the purposes and functions of central control ah, both national and 
international trade union structures. Of course the internationals may 
control the activities. of its! Canadian locals *- It may control activities 
iim all of itesloda las 

Control over the affairs of a member local by a central organiza- 
tion (headquarters) was not only necessary for the establishment of a 
national or international union, but also was the instrument through which 
the union developed its bargaining power. Although the degree of control 
exercised by a central organization (headquarters) varies considerably 
from one union to another (compare the Building Trades with the Teamsters), 
within each union the degree of control exercised on each affiliated local 
is the same. Within a given national or international trade union structure, 
Canadian locals, like American locals, are under this control and the 
degree of control is basically the same. The source of control is the 
constitution, convention, executive board, and national or international 
officers. The constitutions is the supreme governing source of control, 
and the other sources of control are subservient to it and gain their 
power of control from it. All affiliated locals are governed by the same 
constitution, 

In each case of claimed interference by the international in the 
activities of a Canadian local, the intervention cannot only be explained 
but justified by reviewing the constitutional powers of the international 


to undertake intervention. The activities of a Canadian local are governed 
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by the same constitutions as other,locals, and as part of the process 
of affiliation all locals are required to abide by the rules and 
regulations set down by the constitution. If the activities of a Canadian 
local or of any local contradict established international constitutionally 
Supported rules and regulations, the international has every right to 
intervene. If a local does not accept this intervention, it is completely 
free to withdraw its affiliation. This is quite normal and to be expected. 
For every case of claimed "control" by the international over the 
affairs of a Canadian local, one can cite many similar claims voiced by 
American locals. In all cases, the issues rélatés to differences’ of 
Opinion over the internal structure and government of the international 
union, and has nothing to do with the national location of the particular 
local. The fact that these very same issues are raised by American locals 
of international unions, clearly suggests that even if Canada had only 
national unions the same issues of control and interference would still 
be raised by member locals. What those who charge "interference" are 
actually advocating is a labor movement devoid of either national or 


international unions and compromised solely of self-governing local unions. 


The control exercised by national or international unions over its 
local affiliates is a subject which is well documented in the literature on 
trade union structure and government. It is this literature which clearly 
explains and demonstrates that claimed "interference" in Canadian local 


affairs (indeed, in any local's affairs) cannot only be expected but is 


simply the old, old issue of local verses central autonomy. It is not 
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necessary for those who subscribed to the above rationale behind national 
or international control to further justify their position as this 
rationale receives wide support in the published literature. It is the 
responsibility of those who claim that other motives are behind "inter- 
ference" to prove otherwise. They would do a great service to labor- 
management relations in Canada and clear the air of much imperfect thinking 
if they would start by introducing themselves to the literature on the 
structure and government of national and international trade unions. © 
Any attempt to demonstrate that the rationale for national or international 
control over Canadian local affairs is based on a rationale other than 
issues relating to internal structure in government is to work against 
eetabis sted thinking. 

However, the subject of the influence of international trade union 
philosophy on Canadian locals is not the same as the subject of control by 
internationals over the affairs of Canadian locals. They are quite 
Separate subjects. The concern expressed here as the result of this study 
is not one of "control" or “dictation but simply the lack of forums out 
of which Canadian trade union philosophy could be generated because of the 
international relationship. It does not necessarily lead one to advocate 
the breaking of this relationship because, as has been demonstrated in 
some international unions (but not enough), the international link and the 


conventions of Canadian sections can coexist quite nicely. 


Content of Philosophy 


Scope and Emphases. The Canadian trade union movement has definite 


and clearly articulated opinions on a wide variety and range of sub jects 
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ranging from comment on the economic system, Canadian society, through 

to the labor-management relationship itself. It has attitudes towards 
itself and world around it, values to which it subscribes, and an outlook 
which distinguishes it from other Canadian institutions. It constantly 
assumes a questioning and critical stance. It is extremely aware of its 
environment and equally aware of the implications on it of the events 
that take place in this environment. 

Trade union philosophy looks inward as well as outward. It looks 
inward to ask three fundamental questions: (a) what is the role of 
organized labor and what are its objectives, (b) what means or methods 
should be used to pursue these objectives and, as a corollary, (c) what 
structure should be adopted to effectively advance this role, objectives, 
and Weta? The answers to these three questions constitute the internal 
elements of trade union philosophy. In a like manner, trade union 
philosophy looks outward to ask the question: Is the socio-economic climate 
in which we operate supportive of the objectives we seek? The answer to 
this question and its supporting rationale constitute the external elements 
of philosophy. 

The strength or importance of each issue within trade union 
philosophy varied through time and from one element of trade union structure 
to another. At one point in time the internal category received major 
attention with little concern expressed over external issues. At other 
times it was the opposite. Looking at trade union philosophy in dynamic 
evolutionary terms one finds a some times slow or some times rapid shifting 


of emphasis from one issue to another in response to the ever unfolding 
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developments within the House of Labor or the environment within which 
LG’ must operates 

While it is quite easy to identify the events and situations 
which peter nieated expressions of philosophy on external matters, the 
same cannot be said for matters internal in nature. In the latter category, 
philosophy appears to have been propelled more by the changing thinking 
and values of the trade union movement's leadership rather than by any 
specific vent orysituation. . Lt appears that the repeated breakup oe 
the movement was the result of its inability to develop a philosophy and 
structure which would accommodate all views and oe within the House 
Of habor. 

While it is not possible to accrually portrait the evolution of 
trade union philosophy in terms of events or situations which could be 


called ‘turning points," 


it is possible to break the period understudy 
into six quite clearly defined periods of dieninet emphasis in matters of 
trade union philosophy, 

Classification of;-lssues yi lt is wisetul stor analytical spurpoces 
to classify the specific issues which have received the attention of the 
trade union movement of Canada into two main groups - internal issues or 
issues within the House of Labor and external issues or issues relating 
to the economic and social setting within which the trade union movement 
must function. Internal issues included, (a) the labor-management 
relationship specifically terms and conditions of employment, right to 


organize, right to bargain collectively, right to strike, and right to 


picket, (b) labor and political action, (c) internal trade union affairs, 
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such as structure of organized labor, government of organized labor, 
form of organization, and regulation of internal affairs, and (d) regula- 
tion of employer practices which included the regulation of prices and 
profits and defence activities against unions, Issues external in 
nature included (a) social welfare particularly pensions, unemployment 
insurance, family allowances, health insurance, education, and workmen's 
compensation, (b) economic policy, and issues such as housing, interna- 
tional trade, banking and credit eeu ee employment, nationalization 
of industries, income tax, and manpower development and utilization, 
(c) structure of government particularly the constitution, parliamentary 
affairs, and governmental decision-making procedures, and (d) foreign 
affairs. 

Major Issues. The ma jor issues dividing the Canadian national 
centers revolved around primarily internal issues, specifically, (a) 
labor and political action, (b) the structure of the Canadian trade union 
movement, and (c) the form of organization. In matters external, there 
was little that separated the positions of the national centers. By and 
large, this, similarity in positions was the result of the fact that 
(a) external issues related not so much to matters of trade unionism as 
they did to matters of working class welfare, and (b) the various 
national centers were established as a result of sharp differences over 
internal issues in philosophy. 

Looking beyond the national center controversy and the relationship 
of philosophy to it, Canadian trade union efforts on internal issues focused 
primarily on (a) the labor -management relationship, more specifically 


the issues of the right to organize trade unions freely and without 
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interference from employers, commitment to the processes of collective 
bargaining and economic sanctions, the facilitating or mediating role of 
government and government agencies, and the doctrine of the equality of 
labor and management in the industrial relations relationship, (b) the 
role of labor in political action, particularly the issue of pe ttercal 
non-alignment over political alignment, and (c) internal trade union 
affairs, including issues relating to the internatiowlunion relationship, 
form of organization, and intra-union and inter-union relationships. With 
respect to external issues, labor's efforts have been devoted primarily 

to issues relating to social welfare and economic policy and the movement's 
deep concern over the impact of events in these areas to its program in 
the labor-management field. 

Schools of Philosophy. Despite the very real possibility of 
differences on philosophy within a given trade union structure, the 
Canadian trade union movement has established fairly well-defined schools 
of philosophy. That is, within (ie structure Cherewis agrecncute on 
the basics of philosophy, and the structure stands united in its 
opposition to structures which represent an alternative school of philosophy. 
The internal differences are of a minor nature when compared with the 
differences between the two schools of trade union philosophy. In the 
latter case, differences focused on basic fundamental issues whereas 
in the former case differences focused on procedures, degree, or possibly 
implementation. In terms of philosophy, during the period 1935 through 
to 1967, the Canadian trade union movement reflected two primary schools 


of trade union philosophy - the class collaboration philosophy and the class 
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conscious philosophy. The essential elements of these two opposing 
schools of trade union philosophy are not difficult to discern and were 
well documented in the proceedings and records of each organization. In 
broad terms, the major differences focused on: (a) the role of organized 
labor and its objectives, (b) the means or methods to be used in pursuit of 
its objectives and, as a corollary, (c) the structure to be adopted in order 
to effectively advance this role and method. The philosophy of inter- 
national trade unionism was the philosophy of class collaboration, The 
philosophy of class consciousness trade unionism was diametrically 
opposed to the philosophy of the class collaboration. It was what class 
collaboration represented that class conscious trade unionism rejected. 

CLC Philosophy. The philosopay of the present national center, 
the CLC, is quite different from that of either of the two components of 
merger - the TLC and CCL. However, there is more in CLC philosophy which 
is ae the CCL heritage than the TLC heritage. Unlike earlier centers, 
it has devoted greater effort to internal issues and is deeply concerned 
about not only its own role, function and philosophy, but also the role, 
function, and philosophy of the Canadian trade union movement as a whole. 
It is in search of a structure and philosophy which is more complimentary 


to the contemporary economic and social scene. 
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APPENDIX A 


lis LABOR PAPERS AND JOURNALS 


SITLE 


Group A - National Centers 


1. Canadian Congress Journal 


2. Trades and Labor Congress 


Journal 


3. The Ganedian Umianist 


4s. The Ganadian Unionist 


5. CCL Lapor/Ganadian Labor 


6. CLC News 


7.,vCanadzian Later 


8... Wational Labor Journal 


Group B - International. Unions 


9. Canadian Chemical Worker 


10. Canadian International 
Chemical Workers 


SOURCES 


PUBLISHER 


Trades and Labor 
Congress of Canada 


Trades and Labor 
Congress of Canada 


All-Canadian Congress 
of Labor 


Canadian Congress 
of Labor 


Canadian Congress 
of Labor 


Canadian Labor 
Congress 


Canadian Labor 
Congress 


National Council of 
Canadian Labor 


Dysemect Council) 4, 
International Chemical 
Workers 


International Chemical 
Workers Union 


FROM 


Jaws 


Feb. 


Jan. 


Sept. 


Occ. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Oct. 


Oet, 
Nov. 


Feb. 


DATES 


1935 


1944 


LS 


1940 


1949 


1956 


1956 


1948 


1948 


1947 


weiaie 


Dec. 


Aug. 


Mar < 


Mar. 


fee 


Dec. 


Dec. 


van 


Dec. 


1944 


igo 


1940 


19356 


L956 


1958 


1966 


1965 


1958 


19.03 


“hots 


11. Packinghouse Worker/The United Packinghouse Feb. 1952 Aug. 1966 
Canadian Packinghouse Worker Workers of America 
12. Steel Labor (Canadian Steel Workers Organ- Deo pl935) “Deo. 1960 
Edition) izing Committee, CIO 
13. UAW Solidarity (Canadian Automobile, Aircraft Jdn Ve oo Sans) eo 
Edition) and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of 
America 
14. The United Automobile Worker Automobile, Aircraft Jam.t gall 49 A Decree 1957 


and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of 


America 

15. Mine-Mill Herald International Unionsof sotloy bil Q3se Dec .3 1965 
Mine,.Mill and Smelter 
Workers 

Group C.- Nationa’ Unions 

16. The Canadian Railway Canadian Brotherhood Jan. 1955 sDec.e lyse 

Employees! Monthly of Railway Employees 
17. Canadian Transport Canadian Brotherhood Aug. 1953 Dee. 71966 


of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport 
Workers 


18. Local 598 - Mine-Mill News Canadian Mine, Mill Auge! L955enNov..31965 
and Smelter Workers 


19. Journal Canadian Union of Oct. 1964 Dec. 1966 
Public Employees 


Group D - District and Local Unions 


20. Local 195 News Windsor Local 195, Feb:ad Loddhealal. .81952 
Automobile, Aircraft 
and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of 
America 


21. Congress News Pacific, Coast section Oct. ~193/ Apr, 1942 
of Canadian Congress 
of Labor 


2? «Canadians Labor, Herald 


23. Steelworkers News 


24. The B.C. Lumber Worker 


25. Steel Shot 


26. Warworker/Local 439 News 


27 a bord, Facts 


28. UE Canadian News 


29.. Labor Statesman 
30... Thee Cadi 


31., The; Guardian 


32.. The Labor Digest 


33. Lhe. dami.tom bapor 


Group E - Unaffiliated 


34. The Citizen 


tok oe 


Vancouver Council of 
Canadian Federation 
of Labor 


Galti-Localk of United 


Steel Workers of America 


BGs tet of Lumber 
Workers Industrial Union 


Local 1005 United Steel 


Workers of America 


Local 439, Automobile, 

Aircraft, and Agricul- 

tural Implement Workers 
of America 


Local 200, Automobile, 
Aircraft, and Agricul- 
ture Implement Workers 
of America 


Districts undted 
Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of 
America 


Vancouver Trades and 
Eabor Council 


Calgary Trades and 
Labor Council 


Locals 91955, 2005 240, 
989 Automobiles, 
Aiucrakts, and. Agricul = 


tural Workers of America 


Hamilton and. District 


Trades and “Labor Council 


Hamilton and District 
Vabax Couner?* (GLC) 


Independent Weekly 
Devoted to the Interest 


of All Workers, Halifax 


A Fed oa 


Mar. 


APSba 


Sept. 


Mar. 


Dec. 


Nov. 


alti. 


Mar. 


Aug. 


Dec. 


Mattes 


Jan. 


1051 


1948 
WS) 
ODL. 


1944 


1942 


1944 


1941 
1945 


is Na 


1942 


LES Bey) 


1935 


Apr. 


Jun. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


DEC 2 


Dec. 


Mar. 


Depo. 


Dec. 


Deer 


1942 


ile faye’ 


L965 


1965 


eps) 


1964 


1965 


L965 


tO52 


1965 


pe leh 


17 


1950 


35. The Labor News Independent Journal Jan, sito peat 


it. 


as 


Devoted to the 
Presentation of Current 
Trade Union News, 
Hamilton 


PUBLISHED SOURCES 


Andras, A. Labor Unions in Canada: How They Work and What They Seek. 
Ottawa: Woodsworth House Publishers, 1948. 86 pp. 


Bengough, Pexcy R. "Bengough Backs Seamen!'' Address Delivered to the 
7th Biennial Convention of the CSU, Toronto, February 24, 1948. 
Montreal, CSU n.d. 3 pp. Statement by Harry Davis, President CSU. 


Bengough, Percy R. Speech delivered by Percy R. Bengough, President 
of the Trades and Labor Congress of Canada, at Labor Conference held 
Wednesday May 12, 1948 at Labor Temple, Toronto. 6 pp. (typed) 


Boyle, Thomas. Justice Through Power: A Study of Labor in its Present 
Situation. Toronto: Longmans, 1961. 248 pp. 


British Columbia, Department of Labor. Labor-Management Conference on 
Industrials Relations in BoC. University’ of n.G.. Listl. voue de 
Industrial Relations,» 1963% «235% ope 


Brookbank, C. Roy. Causes and Issues in Current Labor Unrest: A Paper 


Prepared fov Special Eveninerkesedren Seminar: Industrial Relations 
Centre, McGill University, 1966. 8 pp. 


Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. Negotiating Manual, Canada 19545 
Ortawa; “1954. -140° 9p. 


Bruce, John W. Labor's Views on the Older Worker Problem. Ottawa, 
Department of Labor, 1958. 4 pp. 


Bruce, John W. Labor's Views on the Older Worker Problem. Ottawa: 
Department of Labor, 1959. 


Cameron, J.C.and F.J.L. Young. The Status of Trade Unions in Canada. 
Kingston: Department of Industrial Relations, Queen's University, 
L960, SLi Lop: 


Canada. Industrial Inquiry Commission. The Truth About Unions on the 


Lakes; A Summary of Findings of Year-Long Investigation Conducted by 
an Official Canadian Government Commission. Ottawa, 1963. 22 pp. 


1955 


( 
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Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General Workers. The 


CBRY 1908-1948: Forty Years of Progress. Ottawa, 1948: 34 pp. 


Canadian Congress of Labor, Research Department. A Handbook on Union 
Agreements: Recommended fee Use.byv. Local: Union | Negotiating Committees Committees 
in Drafting Agreements. Ottawa: CCL, 1945. 94 pp. 


Canadian Congress of Labor, Research Department. Education: The Road 
to Freedom: A Handbook for Officers and Members of Local Union 
Educational Committees. Ottawa, CCL, 1945. 34 pp. 


Canadian Congress of Labor, Research Department. The Case for Union 
Security and the Check-Off. (2nd ed.) Ottawa, 1951. 43 pp. 


Canadian Labor Congress. Labor Costs in Canada: An Examination of 


Wages, Prices;;Prorits and,Productivitys, Ottawa,,.1966., 40.pp; 
(Studies on Current Economic Problems, No. 1). 


Canadian Labor Congress, Political Education Department. Political 
Education-2exc- book. Ottawa,.1966.,,.32;pp. 


Canadian Labor Congzess. Probable Effects of Increasing Mechanization 
in ing@istty. .uull. Queen's Printer gal9>o, 367 ppr (prepared, by, fiugene 
Forsey. A study prepared for the Royal Commission on Canada's Economic 
Prospects). 


Canadian Labor Congress. Proposed Amendments to Industrial Disputes 


and Investigation Act Submitted by the CLC. Ottawa, 1958. 15 pp. 
(mimeographed). 


Canadian Labor Congress, Research Department. Off-Shift Bonus Clauses 
in Manufacturing and Mining. Ottawa, 1960. 29 pp. 


Canadian Labor Congress, Research Department. Report to the Executive 


Council on Survey of the Effect of Automation on Membership of 
Affiliated Unions. Ottawa, 1957. 19 pp. (mimeographed). 


Canadian Labor Congress, Research Department. The Extent of Union 
Organization in Canada. Ottawa, 1957. 34 pp. 


Canadian Labor Congress. Statement to Cabinet and Members of Parliament 
on “Behali “of the Unemployed. . Ottawa, June 24, 1958:... 7. pp. 
(mimeographed). 


Canadian Labor Congress. The UIA its Rights and Obligations: A Handbook 
on the Unemployment Insurance Act as Amended October 2, 1955, September 
pC. 1956, end November 27. 105/.. (4th ed. Ottawa, 1956.5 53: pp. 
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Cenadian Union of Public Employees, Legislative Department. Labor 
Arbitration Handbook for Canadian Union of Public Employees. Ottawa, 
LOG eno Ep. 


Golden, Aubrey E. Trade Unions and Collective Bargaining in an 
Automated Society.+4 louronto, (1969. 39 Dp. 


Gregg, Milton Fowler. The Position of Organized Labor. Ottawa, 
Department of Labor, 1956. 3 pp. 


Hekl, Morio. Labor Arbitration: Handbook for Canadian Union of Public 
Employees. (Ottawa, CUPRA I9O3cu,t19e pp; 


International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite, and Paper Mill Workers, 
Canadian Department of Education and Research. Local Union 
Administration. Montreal, 1951 60 pp. (mimeographed). 


International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite, and Paper Mill Workers, 
Canadian Department of Research and Education. Automation in the Pulp 
and. Paper Industry. Montreal; 1964. -<2%pp. 


International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (Canada). 
Submission on the Situation in the Non-Ferrous Metal Mining Industry. 
Lorene, TIS? SLO pps 


International Union, United Automobile, Aerospace and Agricultural 


Implement Workers of America. Building the Union: Ideas and Programs 
for UAW-CIO Gommittees. Detroit, 1949. 79 pp. 


International Union, United Automobile, Aerospace and Agricultural 


Implement Workers of America. Legislative and Collective Bargaining 
Program Adopted by the Canadian UAW Economic Conference March Ly 1964. 
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Johnson, J. Expulsion of Members From Trade Unions. Toronto Labor 
Research Institute, 1938. (Industrial Law Research Council. Publications, 
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Knowles, Stanley, H. The New Party. Toronto: McClelland and Stewart, 
196). jooOupD. 


Kruger, Arthitr) Martin, «Trade Unions and Golteceivempareatnitoe et 


Canada. ‘Toronto: Ontario ,Federation of Labor ,91963;.4245) pp. 


Larrowe, Charles Patrick. Maritime Labor Relations on the Great Lakes. 
East Lansing: Labor and Industrial Relations Center, Michigan State 
Universiey, »1954.° Uct op, 


218". 


McGill University. Industrial Relations Centre. Domination.or 
Independence? The Problem of Canadian Autonomy in Labor-Management 
Relations. Proceedings of 16th Annual Conference. Montreal, 1966. 
162 pp. 


McGill University, Industrial Relations Centre. Unions and the 
Future, Eleventh Annual Conference, Montreal, 1959. 72 pp. 


Ontario, Attorney General. Agents of Revolution: A History. of the 


Worker's Unity League, Setting Forth its Origin and Aims. Toronto, 
£9528 21 {pp 


Ontario, Department of Labor. Report of Study on the Labor Injunction 
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Picard, Gerrard.) Trade Union Freedom and Labor Unity in Canada; Report 
of the National President of the CCCL. Montreal, 1958: 40 pp. 
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Seafarer's International Union of Canada. Statement Relative to the 
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APPENDIX B 


ISSUES RAISED BEFORE TRADES AND LABOUR CONGRESS OF CANADA CONVENTIONS , 


1935-1955 INCLUSIVE 


A. Internai@tsstes 


Whe 


Labor-Management Relations: includes terms and conditions of employment, 
right to organize, right to bargain collectively, right to strike, and 
right to picket, 


a) 
b) 


Six hour day, five day week (2) 

Abolition of Section 98 of the Criminal Code (1) 

Annual holidays each year with pay (7) 

Legalize the right to organize and to conduct collective bargaining (6) 
Legalize picketing (4) 

30 hour week with pay for 44 hours (4) 

Executive to draft bill based on Wagner Act (3) 

Opposed to use of troops in labor disputes (2) 

Urged introduction of boost of living bonus system (3) 

Need for more labor-management cooperation and committees (1) 
Faster decisions by Wartime Labour Board (1) 

Acceptance of PC1003 as a minimm right to bargain (i) 

No strike pledge for duration of war (1) 

Collective bargaining for employees of the Crown (8) 

Declaration re acceptable wages, hours, and working conditions (6) 
Urged law against use of strike breakers (1) 

Urged increased use of the Union Label (1) 

Agreed to press for the guaranteed annual wage (3) 

Called for law to protect legal strikes (1) 


Labor and Political Action 


Labor to be politically "independent" (6) 


_ Requested release of interned trade unionists (1) 


Urged organization of political action committees (2) 
Urged greater role in political action by Congress (1) 
Endorsed political action but reaffirmed the traditional non-partisan 


policy 1) 


Internal Trade Union Affairs: includes structure of organized labor, 
government of organized labor, form of organization, and regulation of 
internal affairs. 


Refused to expell industrial unions (3) 

Expression in favor of international trade unionism (2) 

Expelled unions supporting the C.1I.0. (1) 

Expressed need for labor unity (1) 

Endorsed suspension of CB of RSC and lifted suspension (1) 

Adopted declaration of independence from AFL (1) 

Getsolege hestalietor his action in the CSU “affair (1) 

Took stand against communists in unions and/or expelled communist lead 
unions (6) 


i) 
j) 
k) 
1) 


m) 
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TLC not to be cooperative with other labor bodies’ such as the 
CCGG 

Rejected labor unity proposal with CCL (1) 

TLC takes definite steps towards labor unity (1) 

Entered no-raiding agreeinent with the CCL (1) 

Merger agreement with CCL approved (1) 


Regulation of Employer Practices: includes regulation of prices and 
profits, and defense activities against unions. 


a) 
b) 
c) 
d) 
e) 
) 


Urged that dividends be based on actual capital employed (2) 
Opposed to the amalgamation of railways (2) 

Declare “Yellow Dog Contracts" “iitlesal-(1) 

Abolish temporary injunctions and their use in labor disputes (5) 
Urged investigation of profiteering on war contracts (3) 

Urged introduction of a 100% excess profits tax (3) 


6 


B. External Issues 


De 


Social Welfare: includes: pensions, unemployment insurance, family 
allowances, health insurance, education, and workmen's compensation. 


a) 
b) 


Urged changes in regulations governing workmen's compensation (5) 
Urged improvements in social security package (17) 

Urged compulsory automobile insurance (1) 

Free university education for poor (1) 

Declaration im favor.of family allowances.3(1) 

Urged establishment of Federal Department of Education (1) 
Prohibit employment of children under 16 years (2) 

Declaration. against racial vor; other; forms, of discrimination 3) 
Condemned private trade schools (1) 

Proposal, re Canadian Biss) .ofiRichte.(3) 

Urged increased federal aid to education (1) 


Economic Policy: includes housing, international trade, banking and 
credit institutions, employment, nationalization of industry, income tax, 
and manpower development and utilization. 


a) 
b) 


Urged nationalization of banking and financial institutions (5) 
Urged national housing scheme and slum clearance (12) 

System for transporting labor frim surplus to demand areas (2) 
Employment of Canadians on Canadian ships (1) 

Urged increase in money supply (1) 

Government supported house mortgages at low interest (1) 

Expressed concern over unemployment and urged a remedial program (5) 
Urged nationalization of production and distribution of the necessities 
of 11 fae(1) 

Urged the establishment of an Economic Advisory Board (1) 
Nationalization of the production of raw materials (1) 

Urged government to take over operation of union industries (1) 


es 


Urged lowering of income taxes on low income groups (10) 

Urged the establishment of a national apprenticeship program (1) 

Urged the removal of house mortgages from banks and insurance companies (1) 
Nationalization of “basic industries” (1) 

Criticized the Cost of Living index, wage controls, and price 

control system (9) ' 

Urged the control of immigration (7) 

Urged the nationalization of public utilities (1) 

Supported program of limited free trade (1) 


Structure of Government: includes the constitution, parliament affairs, 
and decision making procedures, 


a) 


b) 
c) 
d) 


Amend BNA to strengthen the power of the Federal Government Regeecutgr ty 
in’matters relating» to. labor .(4) 

Order in Councils to be reviewed by labor before enactment (1) 

Urged increased labor representation on government boards (1) 

Extend franchise to all those over 18 years (3) 


Foreign Affairs 


a) 
b) 
c) 
d) 


e) 
f) 


Adopted resolution on Spanish crisis. (1) 

Expressed opposition to the war (2) 

Offered cooperation to destroy Nazis and Fascists (3) 

Expressed support for work of the United Nations and its activities 
throughout the world (4) , 

Urged no trade with the USSR (1) 

Dropped disarmament from p.atform of principles (1) 


=! 


Issues Raised Before All-Canadian Congress of Labour Conventions, 1935-1939 
Inclusive and Canadian Congress of Labour Conventions, 1940-1955 Inclusive 


A. Internal. Issues 


Ai 


Labor-Management Relations: includes terms and conditions of employment, 
right to organize, right to bargain collectively, right to strike, and 
Tight tompicket, 


a) Condemned conditions in the food and beverage industry (1) 

b)* Ureed strict* enforcement oO: section 295,08 the Kallway Acta CL) 
c) Make conciliation boards available to municipal workers (1) 

d) Pledged support to railway workers against wage cuts (2) 

e) Legalize the right to organize and to conduct collective bargaining (13) 
£) Annual holidays each year with pay (3) 

g) Restore full “rates Of~pay to civil servants (1) 

h) Extend scope of IDI Act and enlarge conciliation services (1) 
i) Executive to draft bill ased ‘on Wagner Act (1) 

j) No strike pledge for duration of war (2) 

k) Need for more labor-management cooperation and committees (1) 
1) Expressed support for Packinghouse master agreements (1) 

m) Collective bargaining for employees of the Crown (1) 

n) Ammend Criminal: Code re, industrial disputes (1) 

0) Advocated a National Labor Code to cover all workers (1) 

p) Advocated an overhaul of conciliation procedures (2) 

q) Urged increased use of the union label (1) 

r) (Criticized goverment, action if raliegac crsoute. 1) 


Labor and “Political Action 


a) Endorsed the CCF as the political arm of labormein Canaca (9) 
b) Urged Congress to play greater role in political action (1) 
c) Urged organization of political action committees (3) 


Internal Trade Union Affairs: includes structure of organized labor, 
government or organized labor, form of organization, and regulation of 
internal affairs. 


a) Called for closer cooperation with Catholic Federation of Workers (2) 

b) Demanded that Canadian Unions be given the same recognition as 
international unions (1) 

c) Affiliates are free to cooperate with other labor bodies (2) 

d) ‘Trade “union structure to be national and industrial (3) 

e) Issued call for labor unity (18) 

£ Suggested a tax be placed on union funds leaving the country (1) 

g) Platform and consitution of new congress approved (1) 

i) To attempt closer ties with the TUG, (1) 

i) Declaration in support of WriU ana LLG 11) 

j) Appeal of Mine-Mill from suspension defeated (1) 
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k) Took stand against communists in unions and/or expelled communist 


lead unions (4) 
1) Called for the establishment of a national strike fund (2) 


m) Withdrew support for the WFTU (1) 


n) Took disciplinary action against the UEW and Mine-Mill for attacking 
Congress policy and officers (1) 

0) ‘Proposed the establishment of a National Council of Labour (1) 

p) Upheld the executives expulsion of the fur and leather workers (1) 

q) Launched aggressive organization drive in Quebec (1) 

r) Launched effort to organize white-collar workers (1) 

s) Entered no-raiding agreement with the TLC (1) 

t) Merger agreement with the TLC approved (1) 


Regulation of Employer Practices: includes regulation of prices and 
profits, and defense activities against unions, 


a) Opposed to the amalgamation of railways (4) 
b) Opposed to railway shops giving work to non-Canadian workers (1) 
c) Abolish temporary injuictions and their use in labor disputes (2) 


Be External issues 


a 


Social Welfare: includes pensions, unemployment insurance, family 
allowances, health insurance, education, and workmen's compensation. 


a) Extension of Employment and Social Insurance Act to all employed (1) 
b) Extension of Old Age Pensions to provinces where not in effect (1) 

c) Pensions ror the blind (1) 

d) Old Age Pensions at age 60 or age 65 (3) 

e) Protested treatment of veteran pensioners (1) 

f) Urged the Provincial Governments to improve the minimum wage laws (1) 
g) Urged improvements in the social security package (14) 


h) Urged Federal Government to administer relief (1) 


i) Adopted a minimum wage of 50¢/hour and the 8 hour day (1) 

j) Protested introduction of family allowances (1) 

k) Urged changes in regulations governing workmen's compensation (1) 
1) Advocated improvements in educational system (1) 


m) Declaration against social or other forms of discrimination (1) 


n) Proposed a Canadian Bill of Rights (1) 
o) Urged free education at all levels (1) 


Economic Policy: includes housing, international trade, banking and 


credit institutions, employment, nationalization of industry, income tax, 
and manpower development and utilization, 
l 
a) Opposed to cities imposing tax on workers living elsewhere (1) 
b) Urged the government to launch public works programs (2) 
c) Urged release of relief camps from military control (1) 
d) Urged development of domestic interprovincial trade (1) 
e) Urged support of consumer and producer cooperatives (4) 
f) Urged the control of immigration (3) 


se 20 9a 


Urged government to take over operation of war industries (2) 

Urged national housing scheme and slum clearance (12) 

Governnent supported house mortgages at low interest (2) 

Adapt an economic system that will provide a decent livelihood for all (1) 
Expressed concern over unemployment and urged a remedial program (3) 
Condemned the Federal Government's wartime labor policy (1) 
Declaration on the wartime labor policy of Congress (1) 

Criticized the Cost of Living index, wage controls, and price control 
system (8) 

Urged lowering of income taxes on low income groups (6) 

Urged adoption of a national fuel policy (1) 

Expressed concern over post war reconversion (3) 

Urged extension of public ownership on all fronts (1) 

Urged more liberal immigration policy (1) 

Adopted resolution re. Canadian foreign trade (7) 

Adopted declaration on Economic Philosophy of the Congress (2) 

Called for Royal Commission on Immigration (3) 

Expressed concern over the impact of technological change and 
automation (1) 


Structure of Government: includes the constitution, parliament affairs, 
and decision maxing procedures, 


a) 
b) 
c) 


d) 
e) 


ACCL to be consulted on appointment of labor representative on 
Social /ittsurance Commission (1) 

ammend BNA to strengthen the power of the Federal Government 
particularly in matters relating to labor (4) 

Abolition of the Senate (1) 

Order in Councils to be reviewed by labor before enactment (1) 
Urged increased labor representation on government boards (2) 


Foreign Affairs: 


a) 
b) 


Expressed oposition to the war (1) 

Expressed full support for the work of the League of Nations (2) 
Demanded an embargo on war materials to unfriendly nations (1) 
Offered cooperation to destroy Nazis and Fascists ( 5) 

Resolved to study operation of 5th columnists in Canada (1) 

Adopted resolution on Spanish Crisis (1) 

Expressed strong position on Canadian foreign policy (6) 

Supported reconstruction program in Europe (1) 

Expressed support for work of the United Nations and its activities 


‘throughout the world (2) 


Resolution against Communist and Capitalist imperialism (1) 
Urged government to recognize Lsraelr(}) 
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Issues Raised Before Canadian Labour Congress Conventions, 1956-1966 Inclusive 


A. Internal Issues 


1. Labor-Management Relations: includes terms and conditions of employment, 
right to organize, right to bargain collectively, right to strike, and 
right to picket. 


a) Legalize picketing (1) 

b) Collective bargaining for employees of the Crown (1) 

c) Declaration re, acceptable wages, hours,’ and working conditions (1) 
d)”* Called for law *to protect legal Strikes (1) 

e) Opposed to CNIU proposals for changes in-CLRB procedures (1) 

f) Endorsed Friedman Report (1) 


2,.. Labor and Political Action 


a) Endorsed political education and discussion of closer relations 
with volitical parties (1) 

b) Endorsed, formation of a new political party (1) 

c) Approved new political party (1) 

d) Called on labor to support NDP (3) 


3. Internal Trade Union Affairs: includes structure of organized labor, 
government of organized labor, form of oiganization, and regulation of 
internal affairs. 


a) Expelled two unions for raiding (2) 

b) Issued call for labor unity (2) 

c) Launched effort to organize white-collar workers (2) 

d) To continue effort to unite with CCL (1) 

e) Launched study to develop procedure to deal with jurisdictional 
disputes (1) 

f) Refused to re-admit the SIU (1) 

g) .Readmitted the SIU (1) 


4, Regulation of Employer Practices includes: regulation of prices and 
profits, and defense activities against unions. 


a) Abolish temporary injunctions and their use in labor disputes (1) 
B. External Issues 


5. Social Welfare: includes pensions, unemployment insurance, family 
allowances, health insurance, education, and workmen's compensation. 


a) Urged improvement in social security package (4) 
b) Declaration against racial discrimination (1) 


=D Sele 


c) Proposed a Canadian Bill of Rights, (1) 

d) Urged increased federal aid to education (1) 

e) Urged free: education at all levels (2) 

Economic Policy: includes housing, international trade, banking and 


credit institutions, employment, nationalization of industry, income tax, 
and manpower development and utilization, 


a) 
b) 
c) 
d) 
e) 


£) 


Urged national housing scheme and slum clearance (2) 

Expressed concern over unemployment and urged a remedial program (3) 
Urged lowering of income taxes on low income groups (1) 

Urged the control of immigration (2) 

Expressed concern over the impact of automation and technological 
change (3) 

Rejected governments plea for wage restraint (1) 


Structure of Government: includes the constitution, parliament affairs, 
and decision making procedur :s., 


Foreign Affairs 


a) 


Expressed support for the work of the United Nations and its 
activities throughout the world (1) 
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APPENDIX C 


PLATFORM OF PRINCIPLES - CLC, 1956 


The final act of the convention, performed immediately before adjournment 


at 6:00 p.m. Friday, April 27, was the unanimous adoption of a Platform of Principles. 


ihe: tull.~text EoLl.lows: 


Ee 


Zs 


VO 


1 ae 


N= 
14. 


Nists 


Full employment, at the highest possible standard of living, 


Amendments to the British North America Act to make possible uniform labour 
and social legislation throughout Canada, ‘ 


A National Labour Relations Act covering all workers, wnether employed by 
Governments or by private industry, and providing for union security and the 
checkoff. . 

Abolition of child labour, 

Equal pay for equal work for men and women, 

A national legal minimum wage of $1 an hour, 


A national Forty Hour Week Act, 


A national Fair Wage Act providing for union wages and conditions in all 
Government work and services and on all Government contracts, direct and indirect. 


A national Vacation and Holiday Act, providing for a minimum of two weeks' 
vacation with pay and a minimum of eight statutory holidays. 


Prohibition of injunctions in labour disputes, 

A comprehensive national social security system, with adequate benefits, 
covering unemployment insurance, family allowances, old age penions at 65 for 
men and 60 for women without means test, industrial penions, health insurance 


witn sickness cash benefits, mothers' and widows' allowances. 


A Dominion-provincial public assistance system to cover those not covered by 
social insurance, 


Public ownership of public utilities. 
Nationalization of banking and credit. 


Maintenance of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation to control all radio and 
television and to operate the main stations and all the networks. 


16, 


ie 


POs 


Lo, 


ZU 


on 


oe 


Zo. 


24, 


Ls 


20, 


ra oP 
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Adequate representation for Labour on all Government Boards and Commissions 
dealing with Labour's interests, and Labour representation on the Boards of 
all public” enterprises; 


Full support for producers' and consumers! co-operatives and credit unions. 


Taxation based on ability to pay; higher taxes on big incomes, higher exemptions 
for small incomes, higher corporation taxes and succession dutizs, abolition of 
the sales tax, 


Full support of co-operative, limited dividend and subsidized low-rental housing; 
low down payments, low interest rates and long amortization for owned homes; 
slum clearance. 


Planned immigration for full employment and a higher standard of living with 
an Immigration Advisory Committee of representatives of Labour, management, 
welfare and Government to keep the Immigration Act, regulations, policy and 
administration under constant review and recommend necessary changes. 


Conservation and development of natural resources for the benefit of the 
people, with the fullest possible processing of raw materials in Canada, 


Maximum international trade, with proper protection for Canadian living 
standards, 


National control of air transportation and all forms of long-haul land 
transportation; reservation of coastal and inter-coastal trade for Canadian 
vessels, Canadian built; an adequate merchant fleet, 


Abolition of all non-elected legislative bodies; universal suffrage in national, 
provincial and municipal elections; representation by population, to end the 
present under-representation of urban workers; advance polls for those unable 
to be home on election day; voting facilities for the sick and disabled. 


Amendment of the British North America Act to add to the Constitution a Bill of 
Rights prohibiting discrimination on grounds of race, colour or creed, and 
guaranteeing freedom of worship, freedom of speech, freedom of the press and 
other means of communication, freedom of assembly, freedom of association and 
organization, freedom from arbitrary arrest, and other civil liberties. 


Free compulsory education, with full provincial autonomy, but with national 
aid for all grades from primary school to university, and a system of national 
scholarships and bursaries, 


Full support of the United Nations, the International Labour Organization, the 
World Health Organization, the Food and Agriculture Organization and similar 
international bodies, and for the Colombo Plan, U:N:; Technical Assistance, “a 
Special United Nations Fund for World Economic Development and similar efforts 
to raise living standards and preserve and strengthen peace. 
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28. Full support of the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions and its 
Regional Organizations, 


29, Unrelenting opposition to all forms of totalitarianism, 
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APPENDIX D 


THE NUMBER OF ARTICLES, COLUMN INCHES AND PERCENT OF EFFORT DEVOTED TO 
INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL ISSUES BY THE CANADIAN BROTHERHOOD OF RAILWAY 
EMPLOYEES JOURNAL, 1935 - 1952, AND CANADIAN TRANSPORT JOURNAL, 1953 - 
1966, 


! | ey 
Number of Articles 


Total Column Inches 


Number of | Percent 


Total Percent 
Articles. | Analysis Column Analysis 
| Ss es Cas a Se ee ee ee 
No. TO bo ie 6 ae Yen} No. 

Internal Issues, 
1. Labor-Management Relations 275 Ue 4221 US 
2, Labor and Political Action 164 SL wed pe Sa! 
3. internal) Trade Union Affairs) 555 34.5 7783 | aon 
4, Regulation of Employers 29, LOZt Vow, 63.4 39G) T45ter- Ie) GG.5 
External Issues. 
5. Social Welfare 81 3.0 1147 Jee. 
6. Economic Policy 426 265.5 525 PLE Nae, 
7. Structure’ of Government 14 ye) 360 6 
8. Foreign Affairs 68 589 | a2 36,0 ops ORY Bae ea sa 


| | 
os Deel ee 


| 


Totals 1610 1610 100.0 100.0 2190: aa Ae is ges be oe] 


| 
| 
| 
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THE NUMBER OF ARTICLES, TOTAL COLUMN INCHES AND PERCENT OF EFFORT DEVOTED 
TO INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL ISSUES BY C,U.P,.E, JOURNAL 1964 to 1966. 


5: 


Number of Articles Total Colimn Inches 


Total | Percent 
Column |; Analysis 
Inches | 


Number of Percent 
Articles Analysis 


7 No, to 
» suternal, bssues:, 
1. LaborManagement Relations Wes! 374 64.6 
2. Labor and: Political Action c 6.3 is 230 
3, Internal Trade Union fo! 6 18.8 69 ABE 
4, Regulation of Employer Practices 0 26 | O- +} 81.4 Ore G50 tas Oe ee 
External Issues. 
5. Social Welfare 1 Je). 36 6.2 
6. Economic Policy 5 15.5, bores 14.7 
7. Structure of Government 0 0 0 0 
8, Foreign Affairs 0 6 On 16. Goi MacOmeie) One20.9 
Totals 32 Jean dOOs.O MeLOO CON ohh 100.0 100,0 
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THE NUMBER OF ARTICLES, TOTAL COLUMN INCHES AND PERCENT OF EFFORT DEVOTED 
TO INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL ISSUES BY THE CANADIAN CHEMICAL WORKER - 

NOVEMBER 1947 TO JANUARY 1958; THE CANADIAN INTERNATIONAL CHEMICAL WORKER- 
FEBRUARY 1947 TO DECEMBER 1963. 


| Number of Articles 


otal. CoLumnelaches... 
| 


Total Percent 


Number of Percent 
Articles Analysis Column Analysis 
Inches 


No, 1 
A. Internal Issues. 
1. Labor-Management Relations 


2. Labor and Political ‘Action 


3, Internal Trade Union Affairs Dead (Ree) 

4. Regulation of Employers 0 14 Oi 8255 0 157 
B. External Issues 

5. Social Welfare a Hees) 29 

6. Economic Policy i Did 14 

7. Structure of Government 0 0 0 

8. Foreign Affairs 0 3 0 aw! 0 43 


Totals | AW, ties 0020 Se LOULO pec 200|100.0 LOO. 0 


256% 


THE NUMBER OF ARTICLES, TOTAL COLUMN INCHES AND PERCENT OF EFFORT DEVOTED 
TO INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL ISSUES, MINE-MILL HERALS AND LOCAL 598 NEWS, 
POR 4 be Core 


ee in Bt eke ae 
Number of Articles Column Inches 


OF = 


Percent 
CPCeLeLres Analysis Column Analysis 


| Number of Percent | Total 
| 
| Inches 


Foreign Affairs 


No, th 

A (gtnteriiat we ouees 

1, Labor-Management Relations | 10 85 

?¢evhaboresndsrolitical Action | 3 Jal 

3. ‘Internal’ Trade Union Affairs | 184 197540 

4, Regulation of Employers OF 297 O 91.4 
B. External Issues. 

5. Social Welfare 6 5.4 ae 

6, Economic Policy 8 7a se! 

7. Structure of Government 0 0 


Totals Ligegi2 100.0 100, Osiisco 1300 *) 00,0 "100C 
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THE NUMBER OF ARTICLES, COLUMN INCHES AND PERCENT OF EFFORT DEVOTED TO 
INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL ISSUES BY U.E.W. NEWS, 1945 to 1964, 


Number of Articles Total Column Jnches 


Percent 
Analysis 


Number of Percent 
Articles Analysis 


Internal Issues, 


1. Labor-Management Relations 1223 ZS 
2. Labor and Pot tieal Action 267 Tite 
Se internal rade Unto Atrairs) ¢lbs 24,9 pee Zao 
4, Regulation of Employers OG 257 mr S5e7 O 2811 Omen Sly, 1 
Be external Issues. 
5, Social Welfare 25 ees) 230 | 4.6 
6. Economic Policy | 164 3a80 2017 | 20 9 
7. Structure of Government 0 0 0 0 
8. Foreign Affairs 15. 204 SS fy RE ae 1272330 Oa ae 


Totals 46, 46) 1100.0 1100.0 aL Ss okOL 1200.0 10050 


= =266%- 


THE NUMBER OF ARTICLES, COLUMN INCHES AND PERCENT OF EFFORT DEVOTED TO 
INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL ISSUES BY ALL ARTICLES IN THE CANADIAN PACKINGHOUSE 
WORKER, 1952 - 1964. 


a 


Total Column Inches 


Number of Articles 


pt ee re renner mera all epee eee nite SP Ue 


Number of | Percent Total | Percent 
Articles | Analysis Column | Analysis 
5 Inches eos 
No, to No. | t 
A. Internal Issues. | 
1. Lavor-Management Relations 11 ead: a) 200 | 24.6 
2, Labortand Politican A¢tion ll . ‘ha pea oe ieipllg Br fet 
3. Internal Trade Union Affairs 8 UD age 127 je keg 
4. Regulation of Employers 0) 4 30% 0) DIRS Garrat Bi ge Be) 
Bb) External ®esues, 
5. Social Welfare 7 ao 59 I ge) 
6. Economta;Policy oF 43.7 327 40.3 
7. Government Structure 1 1.4 4 fs) 
8. -*Foréien Affairs 2 1 eY 2.8 2120 Bia Sopp mkt eld te wre 
| 


Siz. Sl2 100.0 100.0 


Totals | Ya 7 LOGr LOUCE 


| ee! Sa 
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THE NUMBER OF ARTICLES, TOTAI, COLUMN INCHES AND PERCENT OF EFFORT DEVOTED 
TO INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL ISSUES BY STEELWORKER'S NEWS - MARCH 1948 TO 
JUNE 1955; STEEL LABOR - DECEMBER 1935 TO DECEMBER 1965; STEEL SHOTS - 
SEPIBMBER LO5l TO DECEMBER 1965; INFORMATION U.S.A, MAY 1953 TO 1965. 


' Number of Articles | Total Column Inches _ 


| 
| 

| Number eu Percent Number of | Percent 
| Articles | Analysis | Articles | Analysis 


| 
| 
wee internat issues; | 
1. Labor-Management Relations | re 28.6 2135 30.0 
2, wbaborjand Political Action | 17 | Gre 422 3Ug 
3. Internal Trade Union Affairs, 79 | 29.4 1870 bi 2Ge3 
4. Regulation of Employers OL <i73 | COWMnOns 2 O 4427 C2262 2 
Bee external visscues. 
5. Social Welfare 15 5.6 450 6.3 
Geeetiiconanren rota a7 79 | 29.4 2186 | 30.7 
7. Structure of Government | 1 439 44. } 6 
8. Foreign Ateairs 1 96 oe a ee OT 852688" Jock 
| Baa 


Totals 269 20 au) LOC JO L00 LO Pi WEEN AND Sis ae ho IRS PO A 
csct le RE DEES EET US 8 CTE So eak ee Bae oe  L e ,  d S e  O, F- 
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THE NUMBER OF ARTICLES, TOTAL COLUMN INCHES AND PERCENT OF EFFORT DEVOTED 
TO INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL ISSUES BY UNION JOURNALS OF THE U.A.W, 1942 - 1964. 


i aes 


Number of Articles Total Column Inches 


Number of Percent Total Percent 
Articles Analysis Column , Analysis 
ey Inches ! e2.: 
No. | vA 
A. Internal’ Tssuese 
1, Labor-Management Relations LOyS 2955 
2. habortand Political Action 556 | 14.6 
3. Internal Trade’ Union Affairs 784 2096 
4, Regulation of Employers @PR2415 0 163.5 
B, @ Extermal visswes. 
5. ‘Social Weltare 160 | 4,2 
6. Economic Policy iis | 5095 
7. Styxicture of Govérnment 0 | 0 
8. Foreign Affairs ie ls Pe2 3570 76 40389 2e0 36.0 
| 


328 oe TOO 20 210070 10020 10000 


| 


Totals 
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APPENDIX E 


ISSUES RAISED IN DOCUMENTS PUBLISHED BY THE CANADIAN BROTHERHOOD OF RAILWAY 
EMPLOYEES, 


HME 


ip) 


on 


LO; 


El. 


ve 


a 


Internal. lssues 


1. Labor Management Relations: includes terms and conditions of 


employment, right to organize, right to bargain collectively, 
ricuit to Strive, Sandvriene te “picket 


Frequency | Total 
of Column 
Occurrence i Inches 


er 


Subject 


Demanded Holidays with pay. 8 146 


Demanded improved wages, working conditions 
(including holidays with pay), shorter work week. 63 783 


Expressed strong opposition to compulsory arbitra- 
tion. 12 404 


Demanded the right to union security; union shop, the 
check-off. ile 190 


Endorsed the concept of labor management committees, 
urged labor management co-operation - a partner with 
management. Be 561 


Statement on strikes, their causes and occurrences, oi 542 


Statement on the right -to-bargain collectively and 
the problems thereof. ie} 190 


Demanded recognition of the right to organize. 12 Pig 


Reaction to conciliation policy and the *use”“and re- 


Ssultsiof conciliation Boards in railway disputes. 12 434 
Anti-strike laws impractical. Zz 37 
Unions blamed for railway problems. 1 8 


Railways are to blame for problems of railway works. | a 10 
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9 of Column 
Occurrence inches 

13...) Stated that. arbitration-<cannotsawork, ‘ 4 an 
14. | Brotherhood felt that voluntary arbitration was 

compulsory. ul hy: 
15. | Freedman Report - the rights of management - 

labor "s Magna Carta, 6 fe: 
16. | Opposition to wage freezing or wage crystallization. Zz os) 
17. | Statement on PC 1003 - employer-employee relations. 2 68 
18. | Reviewed history of industrial relations. i! 17 
19. | Labor management relations during wartime. 1 2.0 
2Q0..), Opposed, use of court. injunctions. 6 56 
21. | Urged government action to protect railway workers. 1 7 
22. | Viewed government role in labor management relations 

as that of a mediator. lL 16 
23, | Sa ee ty its Ep 1 5 
24. | Agreement shatters tradition. i 8 
25. | Success through negotiations. 2 oe 

| 

26. | Railways experience that long negotiations lead to 

government decision and workers are forced back to 

work, if 16 
27. | Railway unions had no alternative but arbitration. 1 T7 
28. | Distinction made between "rights of unions" and 

"rights of management", :! 23 
29, | Financial report of railways. HE 7 
30,.| Power of unions’ Co resist. if pla 
31. | Transport Se pone. i 8 


32. | Opposed delays in grievances. uN 6 


=<2/ 25 


Column 
Inches 


a5Cr! Detiiucaulthtimes aneadefor Wabor: 2 ihe 
34, | Restriction of labor i byaaP Ga W30/iwhichivirthal ly 

outlawed strikes. L 17 
35. | Opposed Quebec no-strike law, 1 y/ 
36. | Newspaper coverage of union demands discriminatory 

against the union. 1 i 
37. | Opposed to contracting out work. 1 30 
38. | Attempted to prevent large scale staff reductions by 

Canc. ‘| 6 
39. | Opposed "right-to-scab'' campaign. 1 60 
40. | Stated that shorter work week may stop moonlighting | 

and increase employment. I | 76 
41. |Urged management co-operation to crush corrupt | 

unions. 1 18 
42, | Viewed anti-labor laws that hamstring unions, Lu | 18 
43. |Railway unions must find alternative weapon to re- | 

place (strike. 
44. | Successful bid for cost of living bonus. 

| 


Totals | 275 ava | 


Ze VuaAboE and Political Action 


| Frequency | Total 
of Column 
Sub ject Occurrence s Inches: 


| 


1. | Endorsed CCF Party platform and policies. 47 591 


13% 
ino 
Ly 
18, 


ee 


“2/40 = 


legislation. 


Members should have political unit and support 
poli Lita lipanty. 


Role. of Laborin political” action, 


Viewed Saskatchewan CCF with respect to labor 


Review of labor legislation, labor policy and the 
labor code - opposed wage control order - Federal 
and Provincial context. 

Labor needs strong voice in government. 


Strong stand against PC 9384, 


Brotherhood role in elections - obligation in 
electing parliament. 


A. reviewrot* all Political, Parties: 
Alberta's Social, Gredit, 


Role of government in labor management relations 
(neutral). 


Court exposes SIU, 


Charges the Liberal Government with complacency and 
being a big business party. 


Viewed PC 7440 (Conciliation of wage rates). 
Declared not sufficiently clear to remove differences 
of opinion. 


Objectives of Canadian Labor movement presented to 
government, 


| Labor endorsed Norris Report. 
eeeteses the Industrial Disputes Act, 


Urged representation of National labor movement on 
Government Commission, 


| Reviewed hearings of the Special Railway Committee 
ain the Senate. 


| 


Frequency 
of 


Total — 
Column 


Occurrence ) Inches. 


Ll¥ 


70 


62 


ey 


126 


Lip 


32: 


123 


13 


18 


22 


ae 


ps 


28 


44 


Total 
Column 
inenes: 


Frequency 
of 
Occurrence 


20. | The National Labor Supply Council. 19 
21. | Viewed PC 2685 on labor management relations. 22 
275 | Opposed Bilt Gsewhich would make a strike or picket 

a criminal offence, 16 
23. | Opposed anti-labor Acts in Quebec. 19 
24. | Problems with strike vote legislation. 6 
25.\| Presidents' views of the various levels of govern- 

ment. 1 148) 
26. | Pleased that new Conservative Government opposed to 

compulsory arbitration. ih 2) 
Zhe, Opposedete "Pli uly ACT: sh 18 
28. | Favored powerful trusteeship to clean up the seaway. 1 | 26 
29. | Indicated the occurrence of adverse reaction if labor | 

supports M.P. whereas business support of M.P. is | 

acceptable, 1 44 
30. | Parliamentary crisis - opposition to the conscription 

of manpower 1 8 
SP Paseing=oL National “labor Act tin U.S. “unions 

protected. i aw 
32. | Viewed the New Reconstruction Party. i! 4 
33. | Government relief based on poor assumptions. i 8) 
34. | Urged government to place transport carriers on 

equal ground. I | 5 
35. | Endorsed democratic form of government. 1 9 
36. | New political alignment. 1 6 
37. | Commonwealth labor party. 1 re 
38. | House of Commons debate on contract labor. 1 | 16 


Se te 


as aay ‘Frequency [Total 
: ope Column 
pyer Subject Occurrence # incges, 
39. | Gordon Royal Commission. Z 16 
40. | Premier Smallwood's actions towards the Woodworkers. 1 6 
41. |A new labor party. 1 6 
42. | Organized labor and the Department of Labor. 1 8 
43. |Anti-labor legislation opposed. 1 ae 10 
44. |Royal Commission on price spreads. i 8 
45. | Diefenbaker freezes wages but NOt Cost OL Living. a vf 
46. | No workers present at Liberal rally. 1 6 
47. |B.C. mocks democracy. u 5 
48. | Public trusteeship over Maritime unions. 1 16 
49°. \ rans port BLile disappointing . | i 8 
50. |The rights of railway workers. vh 6 
51. |The Freedman Inquiry. ii 6 
52. |The strike-breakers - Court officials. p 14 
53. |Government increase taxes for social welfare - workers 
pay. 1 6 
54. | Liberals Labor record very poor. 1 6 
55. |C.P.R.'s probe long overdue. i 6 
56. |Royal Conmission on Labor long overdue. L 2 
57. \Big task ahead) for the task force. 1 10 


Totals 164 2120 


15. 


Low 


= 21S 


labor, government of organized labor, form of organization, and 


regulation of internal affairs. 


Subject 


Workers need organization, benefits, value of, 
obligations to - spirit of unity - offers workers 
voice, economic security, better working conditions 
(nned growth in membership). 


The principles upon which the CBRE is organized 


and has developed (Convention). 


Craft - industrial conflict on the railways (CBRE 
versus BRC), 


Gract Versusiindustrial wnionism. 


Brotherhood objectives of national industrial union 


and progress of the Brotherhood toward this and other 


objectives. 


Role of Brotherhood and support required in the 
national centers. 


Review of grievance procedure. 


Desired to:be free from U.S. and other influence. 


Indicated success of CBRE on the T and N.O, Railway. 


Merger of TLC and CCL. 


Brotherhood is a strong organization built on the 
growing labor movement - gathered strength and 


acceptability - will have to change with the future. 


Work of the Brotherhood and its members. 
Supported concept of union label. 
Need better public opinion and status. 


Reviewed role of the Brotherhood in labor unity. 


Importance and availability of labor and union leader-, 


ship. 


Frequency 


Occurrence 


| 


of 


166 


65 


1g 


44 


a] 


21 


‘Total 


Column 
Inches 


1087 


410 


724 


414 


182 
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*requency ) otal c 
of ' Column 


ccurrence | Inches 


_subyeet 


t7. | Benefits and obligations to serve in elected office 


of Brotherhood. 32 
18.. | Support’ concept of co-operatives. 8 
19, | Reviewed CLC and political action. 61 
20. | Favored merging of large unions. 16 
21. Unions are people - strength and weaknesses of the 

Brotherhood (apathy). 109 
22. | Reviewed jurisdictional disputes - raiding (CLC versus 

CNTU). 72 
23. |Merger of AFL - CIO. 17 
24. | Future role of the Brotherhood - maintain growth 

and strength - need extensive programs. 2G 
25. | Labor unions support the democratic principle. 8 
26, | Joints Protective Comittes.tad 3 ee 
27. | Brotherhood reveals need for expanding revenue. 1 | 10 
28. | Brotherhood finances. 4 | 2 
29, | Jobt secur ley ytund) required, 1 6 
30. | Planning required by labor. if 6 
31. | Advocated wage parity within labor movement. 1 8 
32. | President of Brotherhood and the Wartime Labor ’ 

Relations Board. 1 2 
33. | Urged close relationship of the union and the family. 1 6 
34. | Urged development of unionshop concept. 1 LG 
35, | Stated that labor has an obligation, to, the, publics 1 8 


Ba) | Supported concept of a National Labor Council for 
Canada. if 18 


oY Py poe 


Column 
CCl rence Liches: 

37. | Indicated. the existence of adverse public opinion to 

organized labor. 3 45 
38. | Reviewed the right to organize. th 7 
39. | Looked at the new magazine - Canadian Transport. 2 18 
40. | Brotherhood urged more social and economic welfare. 5 47 
41. | Problems with the SIU. | 6 =e) 
42. | Brotherhood has become an institution guided by its 

certainty of purpose. 3 24 
43. | Proposed program for action. y! Aik 
44, | Supported the establishment of Adjustment Committees 

and Boards, 1 12 
45. | Labor opposed to communism, 1 17 
46. |The silent man speaks (the Canadian). 1 35 
47. | Joint Protection Committee. 1 46 
48. | Indicated how unions can avoid the rackets and ille- | 

galtuntonstactics. 4 103 
49. | Indicated forms of anti-unionism, 2 40 
50. | Viewed the usefulness of credit unions. 1 4 
DL, wStakeadpehatitheneégareidefiniterpatterns of Peto | 

tion against Canadian unions. | 1 5 
52. | Brotherhood vote on strike action. | 1 10 
53. | The meaning of Labor Day. 1 7 
54. |The Brotherhood constitution. i 17 

| 

55. | Viewed constitutional amendments as progress. | u 5 
56. | Supported the concept of co-operative arrangments | 

between labor groups. | 1 Li 

| 
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Frequency | Total 
of Column 
| ee ee ae, 1, RD UDELL CI va cence tel eee ee a Occurrence |jluaches 
57. | Compared labor organization in Canada with that of 
Britain and Europe. 1 28 
58. | Opposed the attacks on labor organizations which are 
made through the newspapers and other media. 1 20 
59. | Stated that unions are responsible organizations. vie 30 
60. | Other views of organized labor. i ee 
6b baishieene sens! supports Brotherhood. u 18 
62. | SIU expelled by CLC, i} 26 
63. | Brotherhood hearings before Federal Labor Board. 1 24 
64. | Indicated the meaning of a company union. i 12 
65. | Report on labor Relations in Canada. 2 105 
66. | Labor takes to the air - radio. ik esas 
67. | Indicated what ILO has doen for Canada. 1 oie 
68. | World Trade Union Conference 1 22 


4,. Regulation of Employer Practices “includes regulation of prices 


and profits, and defense activities against the unions. 


Total 
Column 
Inches 


| Sub ject 


Voiced strong opposition to railway amalgamation. 24 259 


2. | Offsetting amalgamation propaganda. 2 98 


ch a he 


Total 
Column 
Inches 


Frequency 
of 
Occurrence 


Amalgamation discussed in the Senate, 


Locals 


By Bxternal lesues 


5. Social Welfare: includes pensions, unemployment insurance, family 
allowances, health insurance, education, and workmen's compensa- 


tion, 

hadi Frequency | Total — 

of Column 

Occurrence | Inches 
1. | Supported the expanded need for education. 14 263 

2. | Urged further development of the concept of unemploy- 

ment insurance, 6 43 
3. | Recommended remediai action for poverty. 1 22 
4. | Promoted industrial health. 1 7 
5. | Supported Federal Health services. 16 200 
6. | Supported Canada Pension Plan. 8 169 
jo Pensions tor Dilind. 1 4 
8. |i\Ganadjans turn to social medicine. | 3 ONS, 
9. \foupported Concept of national health insurance, 1 8 
10. | Labor desires both Canada and Private Pension Plans. Z ee 
11. | Urged labor to seek more social security. 7 ay 
12. | Opposed racial and religious prejudices. i LS7/ 
13. | Favored workmen's compensation, 1 i 
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Frequency | Total 
of Column 
Subject Occurrence | Inches 
14. | Urged protection for pensions. 1 6 
15. | Stated that welfare plans are essential. ib 8 
16. | Héalth is a2 national’ asset = hish cose or 1liness, *) 54 
17. | Social insurance would protect worker against 
economic insecurity. 3 59 
18. | Supported charitable campaigns and community welfare 
organization. 3 28 
19. | Saskatchewan leads in social benefits, if — 
20. | Advocated welfare is social responsibility of 
community. 1 38 
Totals 81 1147 


6. Economie “Polrey:™* inchides nousine, site: nat Lone trade, 
banking and credit institutions, employment, nationalization 
of industry, income tax, and manpower development and 
UCL zation. 


Totad 
Column 
Inches 


Sub ject 


1. | Urged changes in the economic system which will pre- 
vent che recurrence of depressions - advocated 
economic planning and reconstruction - lessons to be 


learned from unified war effort. 832 
2. | Employment - declared the need of a government 

policy to avoid unemployment - urged remedial action. 44 489 
3. | Advocated adult education in the development of 

manpower. 43 674 
4, | Effect of automation on employment. 10 L3o 


5. | Urged more action in housing field. 16 164 
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Frequency | Total 


of Column 
Occurrence | Inches 
6. | Attacked concentration of wealth. 6 84 
7. | Favored public ownership of transportation and 
Nacuindie: esources,.): bs ii 
8. | Urged regulation of all sectors of the transport 
industry. 4 58 
9. | Reviewed the freight rate structure and its rela- 
tion to railway finance. 6 Us 
10. | Demanded the abolishment of economic insecurity more 
economic and social order. 10 i273 
11. | Urged remedial action for inflation - use in cost of 
living - fall in purchasing power of dollar. aah Z/5 
12. |Recreation and leisure for a fuller life. 5 TLO 
13. |Role of labor in the war effort - labor and railways | 
rolesinivictory: 19 187 
14. |The|role of victory, bonds. 3 | 
15. |Transportation system and distribution in Canada. 16 bok 
16. |Economic causes of war (economic waste). 3 40 
17. |National unions support national unity. 2 60 
Tes Capitalistic system. 3 25 
19, | Union responsibility within the community. iS) ea La 
20. | Proposed an Act for the continuation of the operation 
of the railways. i 10 
21. | Proposed railway act to protect members against 
technological change. 1 Zi 
22. |Supported formation of Joint Labor-Management - 
Government Councils to "beef up'' war production. 1 ZY 
23. |The challenge of peace. 1 7 


4 


24. | Value of Canadian citizenship. 4 45 
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i i a ny —<——_—$ & 
’ 


Frequency Teale 
of Column 
Subyeet Occurrence |} Inches 


25, | immisration policy. 61 
26. | Analyzed democracy's eight point program, 34 
27. | Urged adoption of fee eepied for production, 18 
28. | Reviewed Wanares of selective service, Su) 
29. | Democracy. Zi 
30. |Role of railways in national economy (problems with 

the railways). 44 
31. |Canada-U.S.agreement on the St. Lawrence Seaway. u 
32. |Reviewed the standard value medium of exchange. 9 
33. | Poverty is no longer inevitable. 20 
34. | Brotherhood has important role in serving the public, | 5 
35. | Stated that we should, and must, learn from the war. | 1 7 
36. |Is free enterprize imperilled? If not, it ought to | 

be. 1 7 
37. |Freedoms fought for in war effort. i! 8 
38. ners and domestic policy should reflect the will 

of the people. 2 28 
39. |Should look after economic interests of those at war, | 1 9 
40. |Racial tolerance should be practiced throughout 

democratic system, 4 Sh 
41, |Reviewed the labor market. 2 10 
42, |Relief camp workers. i) 4 
43, |Reviewed the construction industry. 1 4 
44, |Reviewed the relationship of the Churchill with 

labor. i Te. 
45. | Urged the retardation of the growth of monopolies. 2 48 

| 


46. 


47, 


48. 


49. 


aU, 


ole 


523 


D3 


54. 


2D 


aio 


Die 


D6, 


She 


60. 


61. 


Ol, 


63. 


64. 


BS 


66, 
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Urged labor participation 1n the development of 
co-operatives. 


Need of institutions for the common man. 


Stated that many Canadians prefer labor to big 
business. 


Sociaily owned projects of Saskatchewan's CCF, 


Reviewed favorable labor legislation adopted in 
Britain. 


Endorsed charitable purposes and fund raising. 
Safety of worker in the workplace. 


Co-operation, not competition, the life blood of 
democracy. 


Emigration, Canada cannot afford to lose the man- 
power. 


Statement on price fixing and the public. 

Must assist veterans returning home. 

Encouraged development of tourism. 

Urged workers to do a good job. 

Stated that individual is important. 

Brotherhood has important role in transportation. 
Reviewed the National Capital Plan for Ottawa. 
The Maritimes, 

Parliament.) Policies, People. 


The industrial revolution and labor. 


| The Free Press. 


The Gordon Commission on Economic Prospects. 


| 


Total 
Column 
Inches 


5 


23 


45 


14 


20 
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Frequency Total 


of Column 
Occurrence | Inches 

67. | Newspapers favor management. 1, 6 
68. | Wages lag behind profits. 2 14 
69. | Quebec demands equal rights. 1 6 
70. | Does price fixing pay? 2 id 
71. | Reviewed the concept of competition. 1 LZ 
72. | Reviewed taxation structure. 3 | gre 
(pis le concept of democracy. | 1 eal 102 
7o ieee the development of a National Food Policy. ! i 2 
ion eet the development of a National Fuel Policy. if x 
76. | Population distribution - effects on economy, | 2 5 
77, 1 Study the location of industry. | 1 9 
78. | Role of Federal Provincial finance, A 3 
794 i ae foreign control of industry. 5) 12 
80. | Reviewed domestic and external markets. 2 8 
81. | Consumer interests are often ignored. 1 1S: 
82. | Urged retirement of workers at age 60. i 4 
83. | Studied the workings of amalgamation. 1 3 
84. | Doctors strike in Saskatchewan - The government did | 

not prevent this strike whereas the government did | 

intervene in railway disputes. ih p20 
85. | Reviewed the fact that Canadians spend $180 millions 

on gift per year (1953). if 14 
86. | Stated that high interest rates and recession contri- 

bute to the national deficit. 1 24 
87.4 Stated that 1/3 of labor force is* too poor to pay 

taxes. 1 50 
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RON RO requency | Total 
of 


tain labor matters. 1 46 


| | | Column 
Sub ject Occurrence ; Inches 
88. | Reviewed the cost of government, | iL 5 
89. | Reviewed price spread study. | 1 Sil 
90. | Stated that supermarkets of the self serve variety 
put workers out of jobs. | 1 26 
91. | Urged government to relax tight money and adopt free 
trade policy. il 18 
92. | Reacted adversely to parliament freezing wages. 2 32 
93. | Brotherhood challenged the Royal Commission on 
Transportation to find solution to the railway 
problem, 1 52 
94. | Labor supports co~operatives. if 8 
95. | Labor rejects profiteering. 1 6 
96. | Labor encourages price efficiency, 1 | 5 
97. | Labor favors. the development of the Economic Council | 
| of Canada. 1 8 
oie ier te opposed to foreign ownership. 1 : if 
: 
Totals | 426 | 5245 
7. Structure of Government: includes the constitution, parliament 
affairs, and decision making procedure. 
| requency | Total — 
| of Column 
Sub ject ccurrence | Inches 
Li ese labor's reaction to the B.N.A. Act. 1 a5 
a) Eroovem ef Frovancial Federale jurisdiction’ in’ cer - 
| 
| 
| 
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“Irrequency | Total 
of Column 
1 Occurrence | Inches 


3. |Study of state intervention in labor disputes. Vi? 
4. |CLC charged government with violation of the Unemploy- 

ment Insurance Act - government selected a Commedia 

er without consultation with organized labor. 1 Zo 
5. | Proposed amending the B.N.A. to facilitate social and 

economic reform. 1 5 
6. | Proposal of National Transport Policy. 1 10 
7. jUrged that changés be made in ithe Canadian, Constitu- 

tion, iL 6 
8. | Powers of the Supreme Court of Canada. 1 6 
9. | Federal powers for social and labor legislation. il 2 
10. | Proposed abolition of the Senate. | I. | 2 
11. |Reviewed the. merging of several Federal Departments. 18 
12. {Studied early labor legislation in Canada. 28 


| 
| Totals | 14 360 


8.) Foreigw Affairs 


Frequency | Total 
of Column 
Sub ject. Occurrence | Inches 
1. | Supported the League of Nations. Ys ll 
2. | Stated that the British Empire was a symbol of unity. is 6 
3. |War and the perversion of power. 1 8 


4, ; Brotherhood gave full support to the commonwealth in 
war effort. 4 22 
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? frequency ee 5 


Column 
is Sebbiect | Inches 
5. | Dictators and tyrants - ruthless enemies. yay 
Gs 1 Need afdynaniec defiocracy to fight agressive nations. 7 
7-4) The UcS. “Presidential “election. 6 
8. | Churchill and post war reconstruction. 36 
9, | State war aims - what are we Pipers “ror. 24 
10. | Neutral pepe must disappear. »/ 
Ll. prorecast conclusions of the war. 6 
12. | Liberation has begun. 7 
13. | Labor supported development and activity of the 
United Nations. 87 
14. | Canadians share clothing with Europe. 1 6 
15. | Socialism without totalitarianism - Britain. i 6 
16. Wationalizatieon and co-ordination of British Trans - 
Olek . 4 24 
17. | Britains economic planning Board. a 5 
18. | CARE endorsed by labor. tL 3) 
19. ithevschuman Plan: 1 18 
20. | Canadians must share in World Peace. 4 a2 
21. Restore diplomatic recognition ,to, Franco,.Spain. - 
endorsed by Canada. 2 48 
224) ICFTU and world economy, i 20 
23. | Reviewed the economic situation in Britain. L g 
24. | Study of Churchill and Roosevelt's nine point program, A 8 
Zo. |\sGanada ls nole in adanternational affairs and relations, 3 14 
26. | Communism in Korea - affecting Canadian economy. 1 i? 
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SS SE ee ee Awl Re Ay BS Sp oA ae R= Pca a ap a a Ae: | See ee 
Frequency Total 

of Column 

Sub ject | WOccurrence W laches 


27. | International affairs - supported disarmament agree- 

ment and opposed nuclear arms for Canada, Za 12 
28. | Boycott South! Africa. 1 3 
29. | World problems of food, housing, racism, 1 15 
30. |Rejected escalation of Vietnam war. 1 6 
31. | Reviewed facism and the role of making changes. 1 4 
32. |American labor goes to war. mae: 10 
33. | Hitler, German society, axis powers and change in 

German attitude after defeated by the Russians. 3 38 
34. Fae Soviet strength in the Far East. 1 8 
35. |Lauded unconquered people in Nazi-occupied Europe 

who worked daily to fight back fascist terrorism. 1 11 
36. |Reviewed the role of labor in the post-war world. 1 21 
37. |Reviewed some of the world systems which cause war. ne 20 
38. |Role of labor in assisting Britain through the post 

war recovery period. ——— us 17 

| Totals TT eS 633 


& 
XN 
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ISSUES RAISED IN DOCUMENTS PUBLISHED BY THE CANADIAN UNION OF PUBLIC 


EMPLOYEES. 
A. Internal Issues 
1. Labor Management Relations: includes terms and conditions of 
employment, right to organize, the right to bargain collectively, 
right to strike, ahd right to picket. 
i Senne than Thtwiear yl lk Totaly 
Number of | Column 
Sub ject Reet cleos mineches: ae 
1. | Union status --- theory or fact? Should be allowed | 
Co" jo1n wnion Of choice, 1 15 
2. | Collective bargaining for the public servant - the 
rolevand record of CUPE, 3 50 
3. |The strike and the civil servant. 1 36 
4, | Time study hits the hospitals. 1 20 
5. | Ontario hospital workers deprived of basic rights. 1 | 18 
6. | Regional bargaining - good or bad? Must not be 
fragmented. 2 AL 
7. | Need expansion of vacation plans. sb 36 
8. | Attitudes of management and labor in negotiations. 1 16 
9. | Union opposed to management contracting out. ‘8 28 
10. | Hospital workers are winning fight for living wages. 1 Li 
oT Only dictators believe in outlawing strikes. “ LS 
12. | Legal entity status and trade unions, 1 24 
ii eae opposed Saskatchewan labor law - essential 
| services Act - forces workers back to work. 1 14 
14. | New standard agreement by CUPE - guidelines for locals’, 1 28 
15. | Fringe benefit costs, I 16 
| Totals | 18 374 
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2. Labor-and, Poli tical,Actions 


iPotal | 

Number of Column 

Sub ject Articles | Inches 
1. | Why political action: 1 8 
Public employees need political education. tl 7 


Totals 2 15 


3, Internal Trade Union Atrairs: ) includes the structure of 
organized labor, the government of organized labor, form of 
orbanization; and regulation of internal affairs. 


l i Total | 


Ee: of Meets 
Subject rticles | Inches 
1. | Raiding between sister unions of CLC. 1 Ze 
2. | The CUPE convention, 1 it 
3. |Growth and advancement of CUPE, a 14 
4, | Automation is closing the white collar gap. ih 10 
5. | Unions are not in same league as Teachers’ Federation 
which boasts 100% full membership. 1 6 
6. | The shop steward remains the backbone of the union, | 1 6 
Totals | 6 | 69 


4, Regulation of Employer Practices - Nil 
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B. External’ issues 


5. Social Welfare: includes pensions, unemployment insurance, 
family allowances, health insurance, education, and workmen's 
compensation. 


) 


eee 
Number of Column 
Inches 


Proposed decking of pensiois rather than integrating 
private plans with the Canada Pension Plan. 


Totals 


6. Economic Policy: includes housing, international trade, 
banking and credit institutions, employment, nationalization 
of industry, income tax, and manpower development and 


“Wil Zat ton. 
Total 
Number of Column 
sub ject ArtCLcLes | Inches 


1. |Will the government give the Economic Council a 


chance? it LZ 
2. | Impact of technological change - automation. ms 1 
Seaivaeee, prices, profits and productivity. i 28 


Wages and inflation. 


Bota us 


(Leet uclULewor COvenniment |= 9 Ki 


GB. Foreign Affairs = Nil 
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ISSUES RAISED IN DOCUMENTS PUBLISHED BY THE INTERNATIONAL CHEMICAL 
WORKERS 


A, internal ‘issues 


1. Labor Management Relations: includes terms and conditions of 
employment, right to organize, right to bargain collectively, 
rieht topste he andserients toMpicker, 


Total 
Number of ; Column 
Articles Inches 


1. | Supported the Seamen's union as being the proper 
certified union for representing the Seaman in 


negotiations. 10 
2. |Growing militancy of labor because of the reluctance 

of big business and government in recognizing and 

dealing with labor. 6 


3. | The right ito,belong tovunionrof sown ‘choice, 
Management should deal only with the certified 


| 
| Totals | 4 he 


Ze ehabor ands PolLiticallActiion 


Total 
Number of | Column 
Articles Inches 


{ 


4 Te Se ee Se sel A ed Soe den Sele eS 
Lotaue ul | 7 


Members urged to vote CCF, ik | 7 


3. Internal Trade Union Affairs: includes the structure of organized 
labor, the government: of Organized labor, form of organization, 
and regulation of internal affairs. 


| Tova. 
Number of signa aieg se ego Gece 
Sub ject rnin tetieh sy eile Mas Inches 
L..}| supported concept of international unionism, 2 16 
2. | Growth of ICWU in Canada. il 29 
3. |Must have strong rank and file - free from communis- 
tic tendencies. 1 27 
4. | Role and importance of trade union movement - common | 
purpose of better working conditions. 1 18 
5. | Canadian labor is weak in education and publicity - 
need to upgrade union man, it 14 
6. | Objectives of the labor management. 1 10 


7. | All trade unionists should support the Seamen. 


8. | ICWU supported concept of autonomy for TLC. 
| , 
Totals 2 | i2i) 
4, Regulation of Employers - Nil 


B. External Issues 


5. Social Welfare: includes pensions, unemployment insurance, 
family allowance, health insurance, education, and workmen's 
compensation, 


ea)! ie 


Lowa. 


Number of | Column 
Articles Inches 
Abolish means test for pensioners, 18 


Gill report on unemployment insurance - received with 


mixed feelings. 13 


Totals | 


6. Economic Policy: includes housing j;hintesnationa Latrades 
banking and credit institutions, employment, nationalization 
of industry, income tax, and manpower development and 
MED Pezationy 


Total 
Column 
_inches 
Urged nationalization of the Bell Telephone System : 
in Canada, abolition of the radio:license, prosecu- | 
tion of flour companies under the Combines Act and 
elimination of the means test for old age pensioners. | 1 14 
| | 
Totals | 1 14 


7. Structure of Government) = Nit 


8. Foreign Affairs - Nil 
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ISSUES RAISED IN DOCUMENIS PUBLISHED BY THE INTERNATIONAL UNION OF MINE, 
MILL, AND SMELTER WORKERS, 


A. 


10. 


Internal Issues 


1. Labor Maragement Relations 


Sub 1ecek 


Gimmicks won't work in effort to force mine-mill out. 


Legal gimmicks trap unions. 


Trustee exposes betrayal in 598 and the mistake of 
using strike action. 


Unions position on the check-off. 

Ontario Labor Relations Board prejudiced. 
Bargaining depends on members. 

Company wide bargaining. | 

Worker's liberties - at stake? 

Strike 1s labor's weapon 


Strike at Gaspé challenge to all labor 


Totals 


24 slabor and. Folitical Action 


Statement on Pederal election, 


Lotatl 
Number of Column 
Articles Inches 
U 20 
1 40 
i 18 
1 10 
1 6 
ib S 
1 9 
i! TL 
Jt 6 
1 4 
10 127 
Total 


Number of ee 
Articles Ritch ae 
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Total 
Column 
Inches 


Number of 
Articles 


Formation of a labor party. 


Union leaders have right to political activities. 


Totals 


3. /Internal Trade Union Attairs 


Tovat 
Number of Column 
Subject Articles Inches 
1. | Problems between local 598 and national office - 
involved in local's elections. | 20 240 
2. | Problems between Steel and Mine-Mill (Jurisdictional) | 
raiding. 6 90 
3. | Need unity of all labor - unity within the union. 9 LOS 
4, | Autonomy advocated for all unions (particularly 
Mine-Mill). 7 32 
5. |Mine-Mill reject any/all communists. a) 38 
6..|Mine-Mill application for affiliation with CLC, 8 70 
7. | Proposed structural changes of Mine-Mill. A 33 
8. | Union strength is its members. Z 7 
9. | New constitution of Mine-Mill - a Magna Carta. : 3 18 
10, | Report of officers ‘to convention, | 2 a 
11. | Mine-Mill convention - which for policy formation. Z 10 
129! Jurisdtetional problems = locals 07S landesoR) 1 oi) 
13. | The new Canadian Mine-Mill union. 1 13 


ea 2 Ole = 


Total 
Number of {Column 
Amticies: | inekes 
Lay Mine -Mill program for action. 7a 18 
T5seeDistriete2ucandidates..fonstnion office: 1 16 
16. | Democracy dies inidoeals598. 1 19 
17. |Members endorse actions of new executive. 1 10 
18. | Expansion of Mine-Mill. i 10 
19. | A look at labor's problems. a a2 
20. |Mine-Mill Teamsters sign mutual aid pact. 1 EZ 
21. 4 Alberta Federation of labor urges CLO to stop raids. il ile 
22. i Re ccine on local, 598. 1 4 
23. | Union books audited - honesty does pay. us 2 
24. |The Herald and its aims. iE 4 
253 "«Rolie of aoe in representing labor. 1 z] 
26. | Small unions need strengthening. 1 6 
ae 1 4 


True internationalism does not mean domination. 


ZO. 


Expulsions weaken labor ranks. 
29. | Unchain the labor movement. 


CNIU versus CLC philosophy. 


“, Reeulation of Employers - Nil 
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B,. “External Issues 


5.. Social Weléare 


ao Gad 
Number of Column 
Subject rue Les cates 

1. | Urged development of protable pensions - pension plan 

expansion. 4 18 

2. | National health plan. 1 3 

3. | For Canada's future = a Square deal for our students, 1 ri 

| | 
Totals | 6 ! 28 
6. Economic Policy 

Lota. 


punbes of Pee 
roic les Paes 


Subject 


Fleming's budget depresses labor. 


1. | The tragic wastes of unemployment (automation | 
effacts ),. 4 42 
2. | Center of Coyne controversy. 1 25 
5, Wieroriie make wat lations rh Me 
4, | Expand world trade to aid workers. uN 3 
| 


| Totals | 8 id 


7. Structure of Covernment =) Nil 


92.99 = 


8. Foreign Affairs 


Li 


Total 
Number of Column 
Tioc.es | Inches 
Voamtiine-Mill advocatesatrade, and recognition of China. 1 6 


Totals | 1 6 
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ISSUES RAISED IN DOCUMENTS PUBLISHED BY THE UNITED, ELECTRICAL, RADIO, 
AND MACHINE WORKERS, 


A. /-internnalL.lsswes 


1. Labor Management Relations 


Total 
Column 
Inches 


Number of 


Subject Articles 


1. | Union wages and other demands (living standards, 


security). 104 
2. | Trade Union rights and proposed new labor statute. 0 
3. | Labor management relations - a struggle (halt drive 

against labor). 14 147 
4, | Supported strike action by labor. 12 90 
5. | Brief to Royal Commission on industrial safety. 7 140 
6. | Labor laws (code) curtail union rights (demand 

amendments). 13 103 
7. | Views on proposed changes in Ontario labor relations 

act. 4 64 


10. | Recognize collective bargaining through PC 1003. i 


LL. 4 Brief con, labor Lesislation: Sf 


69 


12.) Foreed arbitration -*4 threat te labor, 


46 


13. | Management denies union rights. 


14. |Gains made in UE negotiations. 10 


15.) Gall tfor action to dereat 11 eaec. 14 


16. | How incentive are incentive rates. 32 
Le, FZ 


Strike breaking in the modern manner. 


8. | Red Baiting: Bosses weapon. S EMI 
). VUntorm tents: foresenionicy. s) Ze 
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botead 
umber of Column 


rticles 


18. | Opposed McCarthyism, 

19. Conciliation a slow process. 

20. | Target of employer is éntite working class. 

rae Massey-Harris - UAW arbitration hearing. 

22. {Employers favor fare freeze, 

23.. | Lilegal seizure of hacer 

24. |Criticized Financial Post's coverage of labor dispute., 


26. | Sweatshop working conditions. 


2/2 \iTorento unions contier on labor law. 


20. (GU rallies support to win Ford strike. 1 | 9 
29. |Rand formula - union sécurity vs. company security. 1 6 
30. | Keep the Taft-Hartley out of Canada. 1 i2 
31. |A look at labor boards. if 16 
32. | Program on women's rights. ip | 20 
Serbia. 7 e a real threat. to civil rights. ih 10 
34. | UE members protest ‘ex parte' injunctions. 1 8 

ih 8 


35.8) injunctions ane in conflict with@®spirit,y ot? labor 
relations, 


| 


| Totals 


25. |Unions pay, companies own. 
: ee | ee Le 
| 114 1223 
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2; ‘Labor and PollercalvAction 


Tatal 
Column 


Sub ject Inches 
1. | Unions need political action. tar 
2. | Need unity against Duplessis in Quebec. i 40 
3. | UB restates position supporting CCF, 3 26 
4. | Opposed Padlock law. 2 16 
5. | Politieal actvon of “Labor and national elections: 2 61 
6. | Press government for labor's program, 2) 6 
7. | Industrial peace requires good labor legislation. be 10 
S. | Factlonists Pend eae! 1 6 
9. | Unions must be ‘free of (political control: | 1 6 
10. | Convention resolution - more legislative action. | i 6 
lL. | Pola ticalevactionidebatevor Ure 2 15 
12. | Federal election’- a, ‘buck’ ayvote;. }) 8 
13. | Labor should have political involvement in national 
plans. 4 8 
14. Former CCL, official, doineyliberals. 1 8 
15. | Opposed McCarthyism. 1 8 
16. | Opposed communist activities in union. 1 8 
17. | Government offers little to Canadians. J 8 


Totals 28 267 
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at peinvterralwinade Union Affairs 


Number of 
rtiecles 


Need co-ordination and unity in union effort. abl es 


Opposed raiding among unions (Cancer of movement). 13 
Urged oe UE and CCL programs. 7 
. | Role of conventions in the labor movement. 7 
Convention resolutions (improve worker benefits). 4 


Need strong national centers (merger of TLC - CCL 


(AFL-CIO)). 5 
Red Baiting -’ oppose smear tactics. 4 
Put real issues on convention agenda. 2 
Future and purposes of UE, 6 
Need to organize all workers. 3 
Members run UE and make policy. 4 
Unionists eiproce seamen. 3 
Mosher defies rules to suspend UE). 2 
Trade unions in other countries. 3 
Labor must strengthen efforts for security. Zz 
Reviewed international labor movement. iu 
Opposed racketeering and corruption. 2 
Jackson urges Mosher to call CCL wage party. i 
Step up union activity on legislative front. a 
Liberals fought union as 'Reds' in 1872. 1 
Action of union officials may be harmful. 1 
Labor must give leadership to people. 1 


———_—— ——_ — 


ocaL 
Column 
Inches 


45 


41 


30h ue 


em ae iota d 

Number of | Column 

Subject Articles Inches 
23% (The issue GeMieiade union democracy. 1 ie 
24. | Union purposes. i 4 
25. | Rank and file will houseclean CCL leadership. 1 10 
26. | Smith act endangers labor movement. I 12 
27. | The danger of national company union. fi 15 
28. | Union education urged. 1 8 
29. | Reviewed strength of UAW. 1 8 
30. | Hoffa - strong leader. 1 8 
31. | Review action of Mr. Banks. | hi 8 
32, | Applaud work of Mine-Mill. E 8 
33. | Problems between steel and UEW. a § 
34. | Labor can influence economic conditions. x 8 
39.4 + Fight sovutsidé controél ofetrade *inions, 1 8 
36. | Unions need planning - education programs. 1 8 
Totals 1s) 13 AL 


4, Regulation of Employers - Nil 
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5. Social Welfare 


Meee 
Number of Column 
Sub ject Articles | Inches 
1. | Urge changes in unemployment insurance - act and 
coverage. 6 59 
2. | Urged increased health and welfare. 6 65 
3. Social security needs action now. 3 36 
4. | Urged more racial tolerance. 4 32 
5. | Urged Bill of Rights - civil rights gains momentum. 3 24 
6. | Family allowance registration. I 2 
7. | Debate education systems. ~ 1 8 
8. | Need more old age pensions. i 10 


6. Economic Policy 


5 ae ae hi ees 
Column 
Inches 


Number of 
reicles 


Subject 


Urged remedial action for unemployment. 


20) Steabawrence - ats Canada's river for Canada's future. Ls 163 
3. | Canada's program for jobs and security. 9 151 
a Urged remedial action for inflation. Ld 100 
5. |} Oppose foreign (U.S.A.) ownership in Canada. 14 128 
=| Reviewed national immigration policy. 4 ae 


N 
Sa 
N 
~ 
n 
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Tota & 
Number of Column 
rticles | Inches 


7. | The facts about automation, Le Lye 
8. | Opposed profit system (greed) - proposed excess 
profits taxation. - [mequitycin jtax vey scenes 
discriminates against workers. : 1% 195 
9, | Urged retention of price controls. 4 40 
10. | UE gives favorable reception to Gordon report. 5 80 
11. | Keep Canadian control of Columbia. 4 85 
12, | Urged remedial action for depression. 4 38 
13 Rebeacdrie dependent on World trade. 4 114 
14, | Labor must spearhead drive for peoples needs. 3 | 61 
15. 1 Pestwar recovery. 7s | ea 
16. | Pipeline debate. 4 | 34 
17. | Ureed toyholdixent. cerline:. zZ lg 
18. | UE tells government to amend foreign policy. 2 13 
Ae Effect of disarmament on labor. Z v3). 
20. | eeepine with economic system. 2 16 
Zl.) Hands ofp CeCe | 2 16 
22. Urge free economy. 1 15 
23. | Taxation +a political problem, i 12 
2h Delay in price probe. 1 8 
Zoe | na tne an mongers. 1 10 
26. | View Abbott plan as infamous. 1 8 
2.) Uree probe of price index: . . 9 
ze Peace is important to labor. 1 De} 
| 
ao McCarthyism - a serious threat to Canadians, ih 16 
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Total 
Number of Column 


Pablo Les incnes 


f 
Subject 


UE seeks action on jobs. | 1 j 10 


aU; 

31. | Electrical industry and employment. I chs 
32. | Urge Canadian independence. 1 10 
So.n| SaLesmen, .aqvertisers force high drug costs. 1 14 
34, “Views on patriotism. 1 8 
ad's eStore U.S. economic invasion of other lands. 1 8 
36. Viewed free enterprize, 1 8 
37. Opposed government favoritism of Was. 1 8 
38. | View of Polish wheat purchase, © 1 8 
Sie ee budget disappoints labor. i) 8 
a Need reduced housing problem. i 8 
| oe Economic strangulation of Canada. 1 8 

ie 


Totals | 164 {| 2017 


/- .Structure of Governuent - ‘Nil 


8. Foreign Affairs 


Dota! 
Column 
iene 


Number of 


Subject Articles 


1. | Labor must have voice for peace. 4 39 
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© 


Total 
Number of Column 
’ Sub ject rticies Inches 


Who is responsible for Korea? 


Racism in U.S; 


Oppose nuclear tests and nuclear weapons. 16 

UE protests U.S.A. nuclear missiles over Canada. 8 

Who distorts history? 8 

Oppose foreign troups in Canada. 8 

| Cyprus - role of labor. 8 

Dulles opposed arms reduction. 8 
Totals 


ay 
nn 
a 
No 
~S 
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ISSUES RAISED IN DOCUMENTS PUBLISHED BY THE CANADIAN PACKINGHOUSE WORKERS, 


A. slnternalL Issues 


1, Labor and Management Relations: includes terms and conditions 
of employment, right to organize, right to bargain collectively, 
Fight tovstrike, right, co —packet,, 


fiinsan thn aktotel | 
Number of Column 


ELicitas Inches 


Sub j 


1. | Guaranteed annual wage plan. u 53 
2. | Seniority versus favoritism in promotions and day- 

offs. 1 16 
36 | Collective barsaining peo e aay to face job rate . 

tumble, 1 39 
4, |Used conciliation process for first time. ) 19 #42 
5. | Reviewed profit sharing plan of Canada Packers. i 24 
6. | Opposed to union being forced to conciliate dispute 

on a Provincial basis - unions bargain nationally. 1 3 
7. | Unions attempt to get conciliation, 1 i2 
8. | Urged Revision of Criminal Code sections which affect 
righietosssrike,  pLeketing—CB211293.). 1 5 
9. | Opposed to compulsory arbitration. 1 6 

Required equal pay for equal work (men and women). A | 2 
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2. Labor and Political Action 


Total 
umber of Column 
Subject Articles Inches 
1, | Criticism of government action in the pipeline ‘ 
dispute. 3 41 
2. | Criticized Ontario Labor Relations Act machinery 
for conciliation procedures. al i 
3. | Urged establishment of a National Labor Relations 
Act to ensure uniform labor legislation. 2 5 
4, | Supported trusteeship for the Great Lakes. i 15 
| 
5. | Acceptable reaction to the Norris Report. if | 8 
- | 
6. | Review role in political action. 1 | 7 
7. | Urged government to amend Annuities Act, 1 | 5 
8. | Need other government action to improve living 
eonditions and standards insCanaday ih 4 


3. Internal Trade Union Affairs: includes structure of organized 
labor, government of organized labor, form of organization, 
and regulation of internal affairs. 


Total 
Number of | Column 
Subject Articles Inches 
7 Role of trade union in society. BR 33 
2. | Unions must advance the peoples cause. 1 30 
3, | Union task does not end at the bargaining table, | uh 23 
4, {| Where is the trade union movement going in the 
| Locure; 1 16 
| 
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Total 
_|Numb er OL Column 
‘lArticles Inches 
| 
So MuwLon finances, sh 3 
6. | Principles upon which unions are built. 1 a 
fhe | lnteérnational unionism, 1 7 
Gonftlict of CLO unions* with CCL. 1 12 
Totals | 8 E27 


4, Regulation of Employers - Nil 


B.e External Issues 


5. Social Welfare: includes pensions, unemployment insurance, 
family allowances, health insurance, education, and workmen's 
compensation. 


Lotal 
Column 


pombe of 
Inches 


1. | Need improvements in unemployment insurance. Za id 
2. | Advocate need of a health plan (health insurance). 3 10 
3. | Request Old Age Pensions at age 70 without a means 
test. 1 2 
4, | The advantages and necessity of a "portable pension 
plan". | 1 36 
| 


opie paw 


Totals | 7 59 
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6.° Economic Policy: includes housing, international trade, 
banking and credit institutions, employment, nationalization 
of industry, income tax, and manpower development and 
utilization. 


Otc. 
Column 


Canadian housing is a national ailment, 


2. | Foremost economic problem facing labor is unemploy- 
ment - urge remedial action. 6 7h 
3. | Immigration - new Canadians not to be blamed for 
present unemployment. 3 48 
4, | Automation and the worker. 3 3 
5. | Profit sharing - a paradox (wage sharing). 1 25 
6. | Urged elimination of the incentive system, it 21 
7. | Wage increases do not necessarily cause inflation, | 1 6 
8. | Workers not getting their share of National Income, 1 6 
9. | Economy is inflexible - needs readjustment. 2 Me, 
10. | Price spreads commission. I 42 
11. | Federal import replacement plan. 1 10 
12. | Review of U.S. ownership in Canada. F £2 
13. | Charged that 1953 budget was a "'business dividend". 1 3 
14. | Will early retirement help unemployment. | 1 7 
15. | Urged establishment of price and rent controls, 1 3 
16. | Protested increase in taxation, i 4 
17. | Urged government compensation for workers in plants 
laid-off because of foot-mouth epidemic, | 1 2 


Totals 


3S 


/Jeestructure or Government.” Inceludes™the constitution, parliament 
affairs, and decision making procedures. 


| | Taeal 
Number of | Column 
Sub ject Articles | Inches 


. | Proposed establishment of a Department of 
International Affairs. 


Totals 


8. Foreign Affairs 


Total 
Number of | Column 
articles: | Inches 
1. | Canada has an important role in international 


relations: 


Canada has an important role in the defense of 
North America. 


Totals 
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ISSUES RAISED IN DOCUMENTS PUBLISHED BY THE UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, 


A. Internal Issues 


1. Labor Management Relations: includes terms and conditions of 
employment, right to organize, right to bargain collectively, 
right.to strike, and°rightto picket) 


Total 
Column 
inches 


1.]| The wage policy of the USWA. S 238 
2.\| Collective bargaining in are faith =) rights or 

management and labor and the effects of labor law. 13 369 
3.| Urged recognition of labor. 3 ae 
4.| Opposed to compulsory arbitration. 2 44 
5.| Opposed to court Pel eteereaes a rai 


6.| Reviewed labor management relations in Canada - new 


direction - a look at Nova Scotia. fi Ze le 
7.) National Labor Gode= Pros and Cons, Zz D3 
8.| Urged development of guaranteed annual wage. 1 19 


9. Urged development of uniform standard of working 


conditions. 1 13 
10, Arbitration 3 problems and abuses, 1 Sy) 
11. Conciliation Boards - a necessary evil? 1 24. 
12.) “Ave strikes tecessar yy: @lurdochyi ite) a nay 
t3 ..) “Right Co. strike in the puvlice “service, 1 60 
14.! Union's plan for settlement of steel dispute (1946). 1 40 
15.| Labor legislation - is labor losing its freedom? 2 87 
16,} All out attack on Canadian Unions-by big business. §) she) 
17.| Reviewed Doctors! strike in Saskatchewan. 2 36 
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| Total 
Column 
Inches 


Supported outlawing of strike breaking. 1 5 
19, | Feel that health and pensions should not be confined 

to collective bargaining. i 72) 
20. | Businesses with long records of profitability should 

improve working conditions automatically. 1 14 
21. | Safety - a managemert responsibility? 1 25 
22. | War regulations and labor organization (restrictive). 3 24 
23 ROLE “OL CouUrES in-dis putes, a 8 
24, | Co-ordination a must for chain wide bargaining. 1 18 
25 weissues in UtS; SteaelMstrike )- .earbonvcopy of Stelco: i 7 
26, | Stelco management blames U.S. steelworkers for price 

hike in Canada. Ht 10 
27. | Wage cuts will not solve Canada's economic problems. I 20 
26.1 Btrect of law on- jobs (right to work law). 2 90 
29.) Arbitration case results (1957). if 19 
30. | Hours of work. 1 64 
31. | Vacations with pay. i 24 
32. | Administrative Boards - do they need the courtroom 

cure, i 40 
33. | Company cannot withhold earned bonus as disciplinary 

measure, uF 43 
34. | Can employers force compulsory retirement? i 18 
35. | Profit sharing - generally unaccepted in Canada. 1 105 
36. | Steps in the grievance procedure. L. 42 


37. | Working conditions and salaries of Nurses in Canada. 1 45 
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Total 
Column 
Inches 


Subject 


Number of 
rticlés 


Totals 


Who exploits who? (Industry versus labor). 


2ibelabpor ancl Political Aetion 


Total 
Column 
Inches 


Number of 


Subject Articles 


L.) | Should unionssbesin polvvics?odves. 3 47 
2. |Endorsed new political party. 4 95 
3. | Labor's greatest weapon: the ballot. ih 30 
4, |Urged representation on government bodies, 1 7 
5. | Labor should be involved in politics as labor 
depends on legislation. . 1 15 
6. | Organized labor in Canadian politics. 1 50 
7. | Political action needed by labor if 8 
8. | Steel strike and the role of government. 1 3 
9. | Social Credit legislates against political opposi- 
Clone 1 40 
10, | A review of Canadian and American Party systems. iL «fi 
11. | The old undemocrats - old parties. 1 50 
12. |Good labor standards - a country's conscience 
(American). | 1 16 
Totals 17 422 


apa {P= 


3. Internal Trade Union.Affairs: includes structure of organized 


labor, government of organized labor, form of organization, and 
regulation of internal affairs. 


| Total 
Number of Column 
ote Inches 
1. | Need for organizing white collar workers. 8 | 25h 
2. | What lies ahead for labor and unions? 7 o22 
3. | Conflict in Mine-Mill workers - jurisdiction turned 
over to steel by Congress. 7 V2 
4. | USWA and the Canadian National Centers - Labor unity 
(TLC =" CCL. mereer ). 9 156 
5. | Favor international unionism. vy, 124 
6. | Canada & Canadians - autonomy in unions. 6 74 
7. | Workers' role in and desire for effective unions, 3 Lis 
8. | The union man - role of the union in the community. 3 i2 
9. | Purpose of the USWA, a) 27 
10. | Objectives of the labor movement. 1 62 
11. | Steelworkers need active public relations program. 2 SH) 
12.4) Credit. union philosophy. L 13 
13. | World Federation of Trade Unions. 1 3 
14. | Is our steward system obsolete - need more efficient 
union, a) Def. 
15. | The Labor Council - Hamilton, a 14 
l6. | Policy of the union” paper. Ps 10 
17. | Labor too strong - where? 1 9 
18. |; Importance of unity of international trade union move- 
ment. 2 12 


10, VeRank “and ‘file must'ibe. ainited, 2 ile 


SS eh eR e 


Number of 
Subject Feicies 


botal 
Column 
Inches 


20,.).Trusteeship,.--a-bitter-pili, 

21. | Labor must weld national unity. 

22 \Weaderenip race (1900). 

23. | Union dues and what they do for members, 
24. | Highlights of union policy conference. 
25%. |\Steetworkers chart Tuture. 

26. | Union responsibilities, 

27. | Productivity Council is not the answer. 
28. | Need to organize the unorganized. 

29. |Can labor block the attack - propaganda war. 
30. | Labor's public image. 

31. | State unionism in Newfoundland. 


I 


4, Regulation of Employer Practices - Nil 


Bs External Isstses 


5. Social Welfare: includes pensions, unemployment insurance, 
family allowances, health insurance, education, and workmen's 
compensation, 
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Lota L 


Number of Column 
Articles winches, 
Urged the establishment of portable pensions. 2 AM) 
2. | Urged more medical care. 3 180 
3. | Viewed need for higher education - children are los- 
ing out. | Z 87 
4. | Viewed financing of social services. 1 8 
5. | Labor's role in the United Appeal (endorsed). i, 83 
6. | Pension meade tes in collective bargaining. I 41 
7. | Reviewed Old Age Pensions, I 2 
8. | Unemployment insurance (including law passage). 2 8 
9, | Pensioners - are they orphans of plenty. il 5 
Medicare in Saskatchewan, ti 9 


6. ECOnOMmiCcErOlicy? “includes housing.,.international. trade, 
banking and credit institutions, employment, nationalization 
of industry, income tax, and manpower development and 
utilization. 


Bunber of Column 
Pericles Inches 


1. | Labor's role in social and economic systems, Lo 318 


2. | Urged remedial action for unemployment and strive 
towards full employment. ] 258 


3.| Urged remedial action for inflation. 4 97 
4. | Viewed immigration - softening attitude - once 


feared immigrants and unemployment - now encouraged 
to join union. 3 64 
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of | Column 
Sub ject ALGUG les Inches 


5. | Need manpower development program (retraining). 


' 
6, | Automaticn - bitter and sweet - what is the 
responsibility of government. 


7. | Price controls imperative in national interest. 


8. | Viewed Canada re: tariff and trade. 


9. | Submission to the economic commission. 


10.4) Myth of productivity auc wages: a bee 
ll. | Co-operation, not competition is life blood of deé- 

mocracy. L 25 
12. |Insurance lobby - charee what trafic mild bear. ik 20 


13. | Ureed. enquiry into price policies sin basic indus= 
tries, i 12 


14. | Objection to government action in "pipeline" 
problem (favor public over private ownership). 3 wore 


15. | Who risks what in Canadian Uranium - Miners? 1 28 


16. | Machine tool industry - vital fon industrial 


development. Ji Zo 
17. |} Labor's role in the new industrial revolution, u day 
18. | Canada's manpower consultative service. L 28 
19, | The @ffect of iIndustrialization on Che family. iL 100 
20, | Policy on defense by CLC - role of labor. 3 13 
21. | Economic consequences of disarmament, tL : 48 
22. | High cost of borrowing money. i 43 
23. | Labor college of Canada - aksiake recommended for 

training. 1 ( 61 


24, | Reviewed the cost-of-living index. L 3 


tora 
umber of Column 


Subject Se oprticles inches: 


25. | Urged adoption of a National Housing program, 1 S 
26. | Viewed income tax. i 4. 
27. | How big is big business? 1 11 
28, | Attacked concentration of wealth. 1 5 
29. | Questioned whether labor should be asked to hold the 

line. 1 iP 
30s tune utr ce lol Patriotism. 1 4 


Reviewed conscription of industry. 


Totals 


7. Structure of Government: includes the constitution, parliament 
affairs, and decision making procedures. 


Total 
Number of Column 
Subject Articles Inches 
1. | The price of keeping "One Car:ada'’ the constitutional 
amendment. ib 44 


Totals 1 44, 
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8. Foreign Affairs 


Tota. 
Number of Column 


Subject rticleés Inches 


Conquest without conflict. 


Total's 


af oP 2c 


b i ISSUES RAISED IN DOCUMENTS PUBLISHED BY THE UNITED AUTOMOBILE WORKERS 


Aa tinternad—Leswes 


1, Labor Management Relations: includes terms and conditions of 
employment, the right to organize, the right to bargain 
COLLECUIVG LY, the Fight, Lo strike, and-the right tolpicket? 


Benes of eee ae 
Sub ject _ tes | gO eivelLéos)-Imches 
1, | Union demands re: wages and working conditions. ee ps 445 
2. | UAW and management relations. 7 109 
Oye) Comet tabiensreports q(plind justice), 3 34, 
4. | StrikessotgeuervAwe A Al 
5. | New labor bill needed by labor. 6 33 
6. | Labor legislation attacks workers.. 3 29 
7. | The Rand formula. Z 30 
8. | CCL©opts for removal of conciliation “process. 2 22 
9. | UAW does not oppose conciliation. ip | 10 
10. | Need union security. Z 19 
lls | ihe, issue. of. job security, 2 | 14 
122 | Right. to. choose, own unions 1 | Zo 
13% | Reeet to strake durigp contract seem as major need. 1 23 
14, | Labor management must co-operate, i 17 
15. | Negotiations go better without third party inter- 
vention, 1 8 
16. | Responsibility of management in social welfare. iv 6 
17. | Bargaining procedures should be improved. Z 14 
» 18. | Labor board hearing. rt 10 


Ra yee 


Total 
Column 
Inches 


Number of 
Articles 


subject 


19. | Labor demands democratic labor code. ' | 1 8 
20. | Condemned "ex parte' injunctions, 1 16 
21. | Opposed to compulsory arbitrations. 1 8 
22. | Increase purchasing power of employees laid off. 1 | 9 
23. | Need action to meet technological change and shorter | 

work week. ph Li 
24. | Contract duration. 1 6 
25. | Lag of worker benefits. during the war. IRC? 9 
26. | Freedom - for what? for whom? hi 6 
27. | Bill 338 - Act for settlement of industrial disputes. 1 8 
28, | Middle age group unwanted by industry. 1 | B 
29. | International contract covering workers on both sides 

of the border urged. 1 6 
30. | Need to assist the returning servicemen. fe 7 
31, | Labor welcomes enquiry hea wages and linearis 

| tions. 1 6 

32. UAW policy calls for orderly and constitutional | 

procedures during negotiations. 1 7 
33. } Comet tiation Board tproceduce, ik 8 
34, | Opposed freezing of wages. 1 8 
35, | Victory ati Ford, i 6 
36. | War Labor Relations Board usurps powers. i! 5 
37. | National labor hearings must enforce democracy. I 8 
38. | Living standards of workers - management has She 

responsibility to improve. a *e 


39. | Report to Windsor (public relations). i 8 < 


i Va 


Total 

Number of Column 

Sub ject Articles Inches 
40. | Managers - not owners. ; 1 5 
41. | Labor relations in Ontario. i 3 
42. | One man ump:.re accepted by both sides. At 4 


"Fine legal mind'' louses up labor relations. 


Peo LapGr ang roLlrcical ACtion 


Total 
Number of | Column 
Articles Inches 
1, | Unions should take political action (answers lie in 
politics). 23 259 
2. | CLC forges new political party. 4 50 
3. | Support CCF - nominate CCF candidates. 5 45 
4, | CCL reverses non-partisan political action stand. 2 iZ 
5. | UAW applies pressure on Reds. 2 21 
6. | Support of CCF by Federation. 2 B53) 
7. | Unions need political action committees (PAC). | 1 18 
8. | Government by people goal of UAW. ik 16 
9. | Democracy? Fascists? Communists? Characteristics | 
of loyalties. | oA 24 
10. | UAW balks at tying union to one political party. | 1 12 
ll. | CCL shapes election policy. | 1 8 
12. | CLC promised some action by government. IF it 
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Total 
Column 


Number of 


Sub ject Articles Inches 
13. | Lessons of recent elections. Z 10 
14. | Labor must be rid of Mr. Dreer. 1 ry 
15. | Labor must keep politicians honest. ii 4 
16, | Party system - Canadian tradition. i 6 
Jee GCoaliatiogs sn livineorealicy, | ih 3 
18. |} Problems of parliament, ay 4 
19, | Labor and the law. 1 7 
20, | Civil election time in Windsor. 1 4 
Totals | 33 556 
3. Internal Trade Union Affairs: includes) structure of organized 
labor, government of organized labor, form of organization, and 
regulation of internal affairs. 
Total 
Column 


1. | Need unity in the labor movement. ee Ly 
2. | Conventions (CCL) - an instrument of organized labor 

and the scene of policy making. ys 154 
3. | Unions must avoid corruption and the rackets. 4 62 
4, | Labor must march ahead. 3 Le 
5. | Need education programs for labor. ie 37 
6. | The Rand formula endorsed, 2 ra 


7. | Leadership and membership problems. if 25 
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Total 
Column 
Inches 


UAW supports concept of Co-ops. 25 
OTeirLt 19° a cubly Lo jOll tne tni on. 30 
10. | Organize to win the peace, Le 
11. | Union has new problems now the war is over. 36 
12. | Proposed merger of UAW and FE (Farm Equi pment 

Workers). 14 
13. | Labor's real wants. 12 
14. | Unions need new goals. oy 
15. | CCL wage policy set. 9 
16. | Canadian labor jolted by Congress revolt. 8 
17. | International unions don't scare probers in Canada. 1 10 
18. | Anti-union elements, 1 8 
Wer What is CULT union doing for US, Z Ly 
20. | Democracy and the union. J 8 
21. | Union funds (steelworkers) used to finance political 

party. 1 Q 
227) Orevanization Wilt resist control by political 

parties. jh 8 
23. | Future of Canadian Autoworkers., ls 18 
24. | UAW withdraws from CCL - PAC, 1 us 
Zo ha pSe Lepdlastic, arbitration, approach, 1 12 
26. | Tolerance -,A new Rreriers ure labor. i 7 


Z2/. \*Reds, are enemies of labor. 5 7 


28. | Review of problems with Seamen's union. bY = 
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Total 
Number of Column 
Articles Inches 


29. | Canadian workers are well organized. 10 
30. | Raiding is a vice. bi 
31. | Equality of the Canadian worker. 6 
32. | Choose right men in union elections. S| 
33. | Want autonomy for Canadian unions, 8 
34..|'1/20) o£ UAW ="CIO strike fund goes-to 1/7 of 

members. 4 


4, Regulation of Employers - Nil 


B. External Isstes 


5. Social Welfare: includes pensions, unemployment insurance, 
family allowances, health insurance, education, and workmen's 
compensation, 


Total 
Column 


Number of 


Need unemployment insurance expansion and coverage. 


ey 

3. | Pension improvements needed for greater security. 3 a0 
4, | Need hospital - medical insurance. 4 18 
5. | Urged elimination of inequities in security program. ul 2 


| 
Need increased social security. Z. 18 


rar Te 


Total 
Column 
Inches 


Number of 
Articles 


6. |A program for the retired, 12 
7. | Need national pension plan. 9 
8. | Urged family allowance bill. 7 
9.)| Problems of retirement = social insecurity. 6 


Lack of National Social Security Act. 


O. Economic rolzcy: ancludes housing. intérnational trade, 
banking and credit institutions, employment, nationalization 
of industry, income tax, and manpower development and 
utilization, 


Toca 
Column 
Inches 


Number of 
Avi c.es 


Automation - Stewart or Master. 9 | 85 


i. 
2. | Economic system needs improvement - look for | 

economic prospects. 7 121 
3. | Opposed inflation - urged remedial steps, 6 67 
4. | Small cars - big business - urged 75% Canadian 

content in cars. 4 49 
5. | Public housing gets acid test (ask tax break for 

building industry). 4 48 
6. | Urged remedial action for unemployment. 6 64 
vou irae -Jstrong' effects,onalabor.. ia 117 
8. | UAW brief gets veto by Windsor city council. Z 126 


=, 350) = 


———--——— Gat 
Subject 

9, |More on trans Canada gas (pipeline). 

10.4) Goddwand Bad. avis eo Ure. 

11, | Three way partnership to ensure prosperity. 

13. | Urged overhaul of immigration policy. 

14. | Royal Commission on Auto Industry. 

15. | Economic demands, 

16. -|-Gontrolled prices needed. 

17. | Problems of vost war recovery. 

18. | Labor's fight to prevent Canada's Senne bondage. 

19. | Opposed Sarees - monopolies - cartels - combines. 

20. | Democracy outsold by dictatorship. 

21. | UAW presses Ottawa for action on Bladen recommenda~ 
tions. 

22. |, ELosranm Co increase consumer purchasing power urged. 

23. | Labor seeks peace, security. 

24. | Too high profits limit prosperity - keep excess 
protats tax; 

; United labor makes plea for nation's Parone 

26. | Relationship between wages, profits, and producti- 
Vity. 

27. | Canadian autoworkers ask price cut. 

28, | Canadian labor has big stake in Gordon Commission. 

29. | Bell revamps transportation system - blow to auto 
industry. 

30. | Federal labor policy hinders all out production. 

31. | Labor demands equality for French Canada. 


Number of 
Articles 


Total 
Column 
Inches 


oe. 
46 
24 - 
26 
25 
11 
16 
Le 
12 
i3 


19 


eZ 
16 


23 


27 


16 


22 
10 


14 


12 


/Total | 
Number of Column 
Sub ject WenoLCLes Inches 


32. | Wages or capital expansion. 10 
33. Price cutting can save Canada's farm implement 
industry. 6 
Totals LL53 
7. Structure: of Government *- Nil 
o. foreign Affairs 
ig ien ate Wl 
Number of Column 
Subject Articles | Inches 


I iLocalelioa “Stands torwyalta' id 56 
| Nato - UN compromise wins approval. 1 10 
3. | Kremlin happy - U.S. embraces Franco, 1 6 
Pow Unopecr cocked sbyistalin: into, being, ee war, minded 
nation. ul 4 
| 
| 
| Totals 4 | 76 


ey 


rr 4 
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